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Paris,  1S:.8. 

SiNcH  WO  noticod,  in  our  iniiiibor  for  SopfiMiilxM-  iSolJ,  tlw* 
rarli(‘r  l>iuLrra|)liioal  slcf'tclu's  in  M.  (’onsin’s  (Jallrry  (►f  INntrails 
of  tli(‘  o(‘l(‘l»rat(Ml  woiiK'n  (^f  lh('  s('Voiit(‘oiitli  ocnlury,  llio  Icxador 
ol’  lli(‘  l'"roncli  soliool  uf  l*]i*l(‘ctio.s  lias  ooiilimuMl  his  lahonr  of 
loV(*  willi  an  (‘arnost  zeal  worthy  of  a  yonn^cn*  man.  'FIk*  lih*  of 
Madanir  d(‘  llantefort  lias  hern  addod  to  th(‘  scries;  th(‘ sketch 
of  .lae<|neline  l*;iseal  has  heen  levisi'd,  and  almost  entirely  r<i- 
NNiitten;  and  now  a  lon;j^  di.ssertation  npoii  the  conteinjiorary 
state  of  soei<“ty  or,  ratlim*,  a  scaies  of  jiortraits  to  ilhistiate  the 
state  of  the  intimat(‘ social  lifeamon;^st  the  h‘ad(‘rs of  the  h'reiieh 
nation,  at  the  jx'riod  i\I.  ( 'ousin  evidently  looks  hack  n|MHi  with 
."iieli  aft’eetion,  has  eiiahled  him  to  dwell  a;^ain  on  a  snhj('et  so 
dear  to  his  hoart.  d'ln*  time  and  relltMiion  which  he  has  thus 
he(‘n  (‘nal)!ed  to  devotee  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  ol*  this 
moiiKaitons  era,  have  not,  hoW(‘Ver,  l)(‘Hn  put  to  the  advaiitaj^c'  wo 
should  hav(‘  expected  from  a  j>hilo.so[)h(‘r  of  such  hi'.di  repute*; 
nor  can  we  discover  in  his  lat(*r  yorks  that  31.  (’onsin  has  learnt 
how  to  draw  the  lessons  foi*  the  futin’e*,  which  tin*  past  events  h(5 
de.^erilMxs  miiifht  e'asily  have*  heen  made*  to  rend(*r.  His  hie>- 
;:raphieal  j)eMtraits  ar«*,  ne*v<*itheh‘ss,  wrouiiht  with  a  minute  e*aro 
and  an  (‘aine^tness  e»f  purjeo-e*,  which  must  ;:;ive*  tliemi  an  im-.-^ti- 
lllahlr  value*  ill  the  e‘Ve‘S  eif  tlleiSe*  wh<e  se‘e*k'  tee  UHraVe-l  the; 
iiiysle>rie*s  e»f  histeuv.  It  is  endv  l»y  an  intimate*  ae*epiaintane*e 
with  the*  inne*r  life  of  thcese  wlm  re*lle*e*t  ami  ;iuiele*,  te>  some*  e*xtent, 
N.S. — Veen.  IV.  e;  ej 
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IIjo  ^(‘iirral  toiu'  of  society  at  ]>articnlar  (‘jioclis,  tliat  wo  can 
leavii  tlio  real  tinuleiicies  of  an  a,L^e,  or  ex|>lain  llu^  olVects  jtio- 
(bleed  l>v  the  course  ol  eV(‘nts.  31.  ( \)n>in  s  r(‘C(‘nt 
bavo,  indeed,  soin(‘wbat  tin*  cbaractiM*  of  nunital  ]^llotop•aj^lls, 
taken,  it  is  triu*,  with  a  distort(‘d  bais  and  with  a  bad  focus;  lait 
as  sueb.  tiny  must  always  coininand  a  (M‘rtain  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  from  tb(‘  historical  stndtnit.  \et  tb(‘y  are  not  bistorv,  nor 
are  tiny  even  true  bic>^ra|)bi(‘s  ;  for  31.  Cousin  lias  alloW(‘d  In’s 
own  fancies  and  opinions  to  warp  bis  jiul;::m(‘nt  njion  both 
cbaract(‘rs  and  (‘vemts;  so  that  tb(‘  lirst  lesson  to  lx*  learnt  in 
readinir  llnmi  is  to  dissent  from  many  of  tlu'  inferences  their 
author  desires  to  draw.  Ilis  talents  and  bis  I’cco^’iiised  literarv 
and  philosophical  ])osition  are,  however,  such  as  to  iv'inh'r  anv 
('rrors  which  mitrht  Ilow  from  his  writinu's  more  than  usuallv 
dangerous  ;  and  W(‘  th(‘refor(‘  propose  to  dwi'll  at  some  leni^lh,  on 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  31.  Cousin's  recent  publications  ef  a 
;j^(‘n(‘rally  interestin;j^  nature,  leavini^  his  philosophical  writiinrs 
to  otlu'r  times,  or  to  abba*  in(|uirtTs. 

1'h«‘  “  Life  of  31adame  de  llant(‘fort  ”  is  of  tlK‘  same  character 
as  the  oth(‘r  bi()oraphit‘s  of  the  seri(‘s  to  which  it  beloiiixs,  and  it 
is  as  rtMiiarkabh*  as  tlu'y  ana  on  a(‘count  of  the  charms  of  >tyhs 
and  the  <‘h‘irance  of  the  languapa  in  which  31.  Cousin  arrays  the 
soimovhat  hai^thv  and  sweet ly-insipid  (thi‘  l^'i’ciich  would  say 
(loffrriri(.r)  pictures  ef  the  mamu'rs  and  S(‘crt‘t  history  of  tin*  S(‘V<‘n- 
tiM'uth  C(‘ntnrv.  l’'roin  all  accounts  31  adame  de  llantt  lint  was  a 
woman  of  a  snp(‘rior  stamp  to'  the  ma  jority  (d‘th(‘  fair  trail  h(‘n)in(‘s 
31.  Cousin  has  airain  bronirht  into  the  ‘•;::limpses  of  tin*  inoeii." 
S1k‘  was  nionM)f  a  woman,  less  of  an  intri^•ner  or  wonhblx'-j  (^liti- 
cian,  than  31adam(*  (h‘  Chevreuso  or  31adam('  d<‘  lamc’in*' ilk* I 

althoni;h  sln‘  was,  like  thos(‘  errant  prinet  sses,  d(M‘j>lv  eimaL^i'd  in 
tin*  sin;:ularly-confns('d  iniblic  affairs  of  the  (‘Ventfnl  period  when 
royalty  and  feudal  iinh'peinh'nct*  wen*  light in;^’ out  their  la>t  biil(‘r 
tight  in  I’'rance.  d'ln*  motive's  which  s(*(*m  to  have*  guided  31a<laim‘ 
di*  llant('fort,  in  lier  i\‘tations  with  liich(‘lieu  and  31azarin, 
W(‘re  insjn’red  by  her  h(*art,  and  that  lu'art  was  comp<»S(Ml  ot 
j>nn‘r.ev(‘n  if  sterner.  stntV  than  fell  to  the*  lot  of  tin*  fair  sist(‘r  of 
( 'oinh* ;  whilst  tin*  otln*r  i\‘inale  headers  of  the  tinn*  wen*,  it  is  to 
lx*  f(‘an*d,  inspin*d  by  sentinn‘nts  of  a  still  h.*ss  nobh*  origin.  Ihit 
in  la(*t  tin*  nn»re  wt*  n'ad,  even  of  31.  ('onsin’s  brilliant  portraits, 
and  tin*  more  W(*  n*l!e(*t  (Mi  the*  real  state  of  S(x*ietv  in  h’ ranee  at 
this  ejxx’h,  tin*  more  an*  wi*  convinct'd  that  tin*  pi*ople  in  whom 
he  S(*(*ks  to  i’(*vive  (Mir  inb'rest,  wert*  n‘allv  verv  small  and  iinlit- 
tenMit  eharaelers.  Indei'd.  we  arc*  als(j  disposc'd  seri«M]>!y  to 
(pieMiiMi  the  corn*ctness  of  what  mav  lx*  calh*d  tin*  fiindann'iital 
principh*  of  tin*  tln*(My  njxni  which  31.  ('ousin  has  base(  1  his 
iilVi'ctioii  I’or  til"  lioiXK's  aiul  luToiiics  of  llio  sovoiiteoiith  (.riitury. 
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It  \va>  not,  in  trntli,  a  pn'at  ;ic:o :  and  tlu‘r(‘ror(‘ it  is  not  from 
ainonu:>t  its  li'adors  that  W(‘  should  s(*i'lv  to  ilhislrat(‘  tho  axiom 
tiiat  *•  in  a  L^vat  agn.  all  is  linsat."  Little  passions,  (•o!jtiMnj>tihlo 
luotivi's,  or  has('  inton'sls.  seem  to  ha\(‘  moved  th<‘ niajoritv  <►!* 
the  men  and  wonuMi  who  tlu  ii  asj>ir(‘d  to  ;j:ovt‘rn  and  i^nith'  the 
slate,  d’hev  lloatod  ahont  on  th(‘ snTia'*(‘  ot‘(‘V(‘nts,  without  haviim 
anv  li.\(‘d  principle  lor  their  miiilanee,  as  th(‘  pi(pi(‘  or  the  Taney 
(►T  llie  moimmt  j)rompt('d  :  nor  do  the  maj(U*ity  oT  tlu'se  hi^h- 
horn  jim'irlers  aj)pear  to  haV(‘  hesitated  at  any  tinn*  to  east  asidt^ 
the  Triends  or  th(‘  |)rol(\<sions  oTtiaar  })r(‘vions  life.  Madaim'  di^ 
llauteTort  was  an  (‘Xe('pti»m  to  tin’s  rnh\  and  it  is  ]>reeiselv  on 
this  aecount  that  she  mm-ils  so  much  mori' respect  than  W(‘  ani 
dis[)os(Ml  to  L!,iv(*  to  h(‘r  mah‘  or  Temah‘  eontemj>oraries.  I  hit 
alter  all,  th(‘r(‘  is  little  in  her  history  to  warrant  her  lM*in;j:  |^lae(Mi 
in  the  lonanost  rank  oT  the  illustrious  woimm  oT  her  day  ;  nor 
can  we  discover  in  her  actions,  or  in  the  Tew  oT  laa*  hhters  which 
survive,  any  tracis  <*Ta  mental  oiyanisal ion  which  should  lead  to 
her  heim;  cla.ssed  as  anythiuLi;  ImwoikI  a  comparalivi'ly  decent  and 
rcspectal>!e  lady  oT  th(‘  couit.  In  th<‘  days  oT  Lemis  XIII.  and 
Louis  X  I  V.,  oT  Uich(‘li(‘u  and  Mazarin,  this  may  ]m‘  prais(*;  hut 
what  days  th(‘y  W(‘r(* !  And  how  d«^  tin;  <;r(‘at  ladies,  with  all 
their  rinirlets,  hi'antiTiil  shoiihh'rs,  slim  waists,  and  otlau’  p(‘rsonal 
charms,  which  31.  Cousin  (h'scrilx's  with  so  much  unction,  siidc 
into  insiL^nilicanci',  wlum  <*ompar(‘(l  with  ,lac<pie]im'  Pascal  and 

31  en'  Ani;(‘li«pi(*. 

Ind(‘(‘d  th(!  importance  attrihut(*d  to  the  jua-iod  we  ar<‘  con- 
sidc'rini:',  upon  the  dev<‘lopment  ot‘  human  ititelh'ct  or,  to  use  a 
niod(‘rn  phras(\  upon  th(i  |>roeT(‘ss  oT  society,  is  Tar  ;j:rcater  thr*n 
it  <leserv('s;  mn*  are  there  many  nan’e  curinus  illustrations  oT  t he 
hliiidiu'ss  oT  fashion  aial  s(*ll-lov«‘,  t han  those;  ohseu’vahh*  in  tin; 
Worship  oT  the  h'nmch  nation  Tor  the  “  L^rand  sicch‘.”  as  tine 
dcliirht  to  name  tin'  S(‘V<‘nt<‘enth  century.  It  Avas,  no  douht,  at 
this  particular  period,  that  tin'  ostensihh'  foundations  wen*  la’d 
ot  !‘'rench  inlhn'uce  in  Lurope*,  and  that  Lreiich  taste*,  literatim*, 
and  id(*as  l)(‘y‘an  to  (*X(‘rcis(*  tin*  mischievous  ])ow(‘r  th(‘y  nn- 
epn*>tionahlv  have  done  of  late*  ve‘ars.  Ihit  the  re*al  Tennnlatiems 
ot  the*  pe)Wi*r  e>T  the*  Fn‘nch  monare*hy  hael  he*en  laiel  lon^  e-n; 
h*ich(‘Iieu  e>r  3lazarin  a]»pe*are*d  ;  anel  those*  had.  unse*rupuletns 
pri(‘>ts  elid  lnit  Lfive;  the*  linishiiiLr  slreelo*  tee  the*  a!re*aelv  e‘nte*e*hle*d 
«  elltle'e*  of  te*uelaiism,  whie*h  had  a!re*aely  SUlVe*re*el  se)  se*Ve*re*ly  Tnnn 
tlie*  e*!lects  e>t*  the*  wars  e>T  tin*  I  I’e ‘toriuat  ioll  anel  tin*  Le-aLTUe*,  jll't 
as  ill  Ln^lanel  it  Te*!l  iVenn  the*  e*xhaiKlieen  pniehie’e-el  hy  tin;  wars 
e‘l  the*  lveise*s.  d'lie*  me*n  wlm  ai’iive*  at  pe»\\e*i’  alle*!’  a  hni;^  j>.*riod 
e't  e*i\il  eliss(*nsietn,  and  whe*n  se»e*ie*ty  is  in  an  ntte*r  state* of  jereistra- 
tioti.  have;  an  e*asy  task  in  im[»e>.sin;^  seuncthin;^  like*  unity  of 
^nevcrnme’nt,  or  of  taste  e*ven,  jerovideel  tlie*y  are  acute*  e*nou^h  to 
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(►hsorvo,  and  to  follow  llio  real  spirit  of  tlieir  a<:^e.  It  is  a  ]»ro(»f, 
no  donl»t,  <>f  ;j:reat  skill  to  l>e  al)le  thus  to  S(‘izo  the  dinrtion  of 
atVairs  when  (‘verythinef  s(‘einsdriltinjj;  into  inextricable  confusion; 
bnt  th(‘  imui  who  havo  hitherto  dime  so — in  aneicuit  or  in  inodoni 
times — have  born  men  who  W(‘re  capable  only  of  followin^r 
public  opinion  whilst  they  seemed  to  lead  it;  and,  alas !  they 
have  in  all  cas(‘s  wo  f  ar,  bi'cn  nimi  anxious  rather  for  tluur  owli 
brnetit  than  tor  the  benelit  ot  humanity,  as  it  not  s«»  iu 
I’hancr  in  the  middh'  of  the  seymiteenth  century  ?  lias  the  uii- 
donbt(‘d  inlluene(‘  of  her  rulers  at  that  period  worked  well  or  ill 
for  the  world?  .Alav  not  much  of  the  misery  and  sulhuiiu,^  of 
lalm-  y(‘ars,  and  of  tin*  sad  eonfusioii  which  must  sooner  or  lat(T 
ai:;ain  overshadow  Kuropean  ]>olities,  b(‘  attribut(‘d  to  the  falsi* 
views,  the,  narrow  passions,  and  the  undisguised  sellishness  of  the 
men  whom  y\.  Cousin  and  his  friends  so  fals(‘ly  call  ereat  ? 

At  the  end  of  the  eiirhtei'iith  e(‘nturv  it  had  becoiuu  the 
fashion  to  abuse  indiscriminat(‘lv  evervthimj:  eonneeted  with  the 
feudal  system,  and  to  I'Xtol  those*  who  had  striviui  (*ifectually  to 
ovi'rthrow  that  extraordinary  social  orpinisation.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  contend  that  th(‘re  wrw  not  many  anomalies,  many  serious 
defects  in  that  form  of  goyi'rmnent.  i>ut  tin*  llippaiit  writers  of 
the  Voltaire  and  viably  school,  who  could  discover  the*  detects 
of  teudalism  as  applied  in  th(‘ir  own  country,  were  not  able  to 
diseoyer  that  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  nadly  founded  are 
far  more  in  accordance  with  the  b(*st  instincts  of  our  naturi*, 
than  those  which  prevail  in  thi*  more  uniformly  ri'^ular  adiuiiiis- 
trative  monarchies  they,  and  the  modern  doctrinairi's,  have 
labouH'd  with  such  fatal  success  to  introduce.  31.  ( 'ousin,  iu  the 
introduction  to  the  essay  n]»on  “  La  Socii'te*  Fram/aisi*”  of  the 
seyent(‘(‘nth  c(‘ntury,  avows,  ind(‘ed,  that  he  considers  the  sul»ti- 
tution  of  such  “an  administrativi*  monan'hy  for  tlu*  feudal  one,” 
to  be  amoiujfst  the  national  glories  of  J*' ranee ;  forL^(‘ttiuL^  et 
course,  with  true  hVeneh  vanity,  that  the  Tudors  had,  some  cen¬ 
turies  belore,  nearly  accomplished  the  same  thinix  in  Fiu^laml; 
and  that  Charles  \  .  and  Philip  11.  of  Spain  had  effectually  «le- 
st roved,  in  tla*  bulk  of  th(*ir  extensive  dominions,  (‘very  inde¬ 
pendent  local  authority.  ^Fhe  merit  of  orit^inatini:*  a  >y>tem 
which  h‘avcs  tin*  individual  m(‘mb(‘rs  of  a  stati*,  as  it  W(‘re  mere 
units  in  a  lit(‘h‘ss,  will-l(*ss  machint\,  is  not,  hoW(‘Vcr,  oni*  about 
which  true  philoso  ,.lu.r  s  would  ijiiarnd,  still  less  boast  :  and  it  is 
precisely .()n  aeciumt  (>l  31.('ousin’s  admiration  Ibr  the  class  of 
politicians  whose*  last  and  tnu'st  oxprt'ssion  is  to  Iu*  found  in  the 
man  who  couhl  say,  “1  Flat  ch*st  moi,  ’  that  we*  hedd  the*  tcii- 
»h‘ne*y  e»t  his  ree’e'Ut  publ ie*at ie uis  te)  be  se)  uiife u't uiiat It  iea\ 
be*  tete>,  that  tile*  e'Xjdaiiation  (tl  the*  eas(*  w'ith  whiedi  the*  I'l’e'uedi 
imtieui  has  at  all  times  consented  to  the  sacrilicc  ol  its  lil*erties, 
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is  to  i>o  found  in  admiration  for  adininistrativt'  <‘t‘ntralisa 
tiiMi;  and  M.  (Aaisin  may  lu*  snro,  thoniili  (‘vidontly  it  would  ho 
sori'ly  ai^ainst  Ids  will  to  admit  sncli  an  opinion,  that  until  his 
oinintrvmon  shall  r(‘tnrn  to  many  lorms  of  tla^  lo»‘al  action  of 

soiih'  form  of  fondalism,  tht‘v  will  (‘ontimu‘  to  ho  unworthy  of 

»  » 

froodom.  d  in'  vory  t‘ss(moo  of  ftmdalism  li(‘s  in  tin*  assi'rtion  of 
the  j>rinoiple  wi‘  mnv  call  “  local  solf-p>vornm(‘nt,”  nmh'r  tlu' 
pmcral  contnd  of  a  suprcmn*  h(‘ad,  whos(‘  dnti(‘s  arc  simply  to 
insnr(‘  tho  frt‘(‘  oX(‘rcis(‘  of  th(‘  local  lih(*rti(‘s,  mid  to  ij^nard  tlumi 
from  any  (‘Xtornal  intorfcnmci*.  In  tin'  middle  ai;cs,  no  donht, 
the  whol(‘  im[K)rt  of  this  principh'  was  not  [icrccivod,  nor  wt'n* 
the  nuMi  who  obtained  poss(‘ssion  of  powtn*  mor(‘ \  irtnons  then, 
than  th«‘  Whi^s  or  'Forics,  th(‘  Lo^it imists,  ( trlcanists,  lo‘pnh- 
licans,  or  Imperialists,  of  tin,'  present  day.  Ihit  in  fact  the  only 
mod(‘  hy  w]ii<*h  humanity  could  ('scap(‘  from  thti  awful  confusion 
j)rodnc(‘d  hy  the  oyt'rthrow  of  th(‘  ^iH'at  administiat iy(‘  tyiannv 
of  the  ancient  world,  was  hy  tin*  d(‘V(‘lopmcnt  of  the  local 
cncrii:i(\s  and  of  the'  individual  lihcrtit^s  (d*  tho  various  classes  of 
sociidy.  \V(‘  mod(‘rns  an*  siijin'inoly  nn^rat(‘fnl  to  tin*  Icndal 
system  of  the  middle*  a;j^os — so  far  at  h‘ast  as  our  aj^pn'ciation 
its  inllu(‘nc(*  upon  tin*  j;(*n(‘ral  dilViision  of  human  happiin'ss  is 
concerned  ;  for,  oddly  enouirh,  tln-re*.  is  just  now  rather  a  tciuh'ncy 
to  (‘xaL^i^cratci  tho  (‘stimation  of  tin*  artistic  inllucnci*  of  this 
p(*riod.  It  is  only  hy  a  loni^  and  att(*ntiy(i  study  of  tin*  tnn^ 
nature  of  hoth  tin*  local  and  of  tin*  centralised  administrative 
monarchii‘S  that  their  r(*lativ(*  jncrits  can  he  truly  aj»jM*o<*iat(‘d  ; 
and  sun*  we^  an?  that  they  who  will  thnai^h  such  .-in  invest i- 
Lfation,  will  anive  at  nearly  tin*  saiin*  ojiinion  that  W(*  h:ivc  (»n 
nion*  than  one  occasiem  expn'sscd  in  this  ueview,  namely,  that, 
the  annihilation  of  tho  lo(*al  institutions  of  any  country,  in  ordci* 
to  siihstitutc  oven  a  more  lo;j:ical  form  of  central  ;::ov<‘rnment,  is 
a  fatal  policy  lor  tin*  nation  which  tolerates  it. 

It  may  aj»p(‘ar  rather  hcsiih*  tin;  purjiosc*  ol  a  review,  avowedly 
of  sonn*  lij^ht,  and  <‘h‘;.tant,  hioLcraj»hi<‘al  sk(‘tches,  thus  to  e‘Voko 
discussions  upon  ohse*ui*(*  and  dehatahk'  (piestions  in  tho  |»hilo- 
sophy  of  history.  Ihit  .Al.  (’ousin  is  a  man  who  h.as  |»lay<‘d  a 
part  of  far  too  much  importance  in  tin*  political  world  ;  he  is  one 
wh(KS(*  assertions  have?  still  far  too  much  we'i;^ht,  for  a  con¬ 
scientious  IJeviewe*!*  to  alh)W  him  to  insinuate,  without  in>tant 
challenge*,  any  ele)e*trines,  or  to  impart  any  pi’ejndices  to  tin; 
minds  e>f  tin*  conntle*ss  thousands  who  acc<*pt  tln-ir  opinions  as  it 
wei(‘  readymade  fremi  such  authoritie*s.  lie  says  di>tiin*t  ly,  that 
<»in‘  of  his  ;_o’(‘at  e>hjee*ts  in  writin;!  is  to  rouse  Ins  countrymen  li-om 
their  ]»res<‘nt  apathy  for  free*dom,  hy  placini;  hefore  them  the 
J>i<*ture  (»f  tin*  er<*at  elee*eis  e»f  a  former  aii'e,  as  an  incentive  to 
uetion,  ainl  as  menlels  for  their  eewn  eouelue*t.  It  is  (-specially 
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aiiioiiir?'t  till*  I‘‘Jnl<Ts  i»i  S(K*i(‘ty  in  llui  S(‘VO!i1im‘ii|1i  (‘(‘ntury  dial  ho 
wonM  liavi'  lutun'  ;j:riu*ratioiis  seek  lor  iiiodols  ‘*0!’  th(‘  p'la'roiis 
])assioiis  wliioli  oa\is(‘(l  tli(‘  hc'arts  ot  thoir  aia'ostoi's,  and  tlioir 
iath(‘rs,  to  boat  and  h(‘  wonld  tlins  strive?  “to  hrinir  airaiii  into 
("xistonoii  the  eniciyv,  constancy,  and  conteMnpt  lor  vain  ]^l(‘asur^s. 
cr  for  fortune,  tlic  cnthnsiasm  for  ^o*i‘at  t]iinu:s,  tlio  laith  in  tin* 
drstiidcs  of  tin*  country.”  It  is  too  tnu?  that  a  in'ccssity  exists 
for  rcviviiii;  |»ni»Iic  int(*r(‘st  in  political  atlaii*s  ainoiii^st  tin* 
inajoritv  of  l'h*cnchnn*n.  I  ttcrly  disj^nsted  witlivliat  31.(\>usin 
hiniself  calls  “the  sterih*  agitations”  of  former  tilings,  ih(‘  laa- 
joritv  of  the  nation  is  \villin;j:to  abdicate*  its  own  diirnity,  its  own 
will  even  in  lei^itiinate*  matters,  provieled  it  can  enjoy  an  a|ipa- 
rent  national  imjiortanci*  in  tin*  pvat  farce  of  Mnrope'an  politics, 
ainl  a  t<‘m])orarv  se*cnrity  at  home.  It  is.  howi'ver.  distincllv 
lo  tin*  prevahmee  of  tln^  form  of  social  organisation  M.  ( ’ou^in 
ailmires,  (ainl  which,  he  it  also  ohseTved,  that  he  and  his  political 
Iriends  so  pea-tinacionsly,  and  so  fatally,  e‘nfoi’e(‘d  win*!!  in  pe»W(‘i\) 
that  we  helie*V(‘  tin*  ]»res(‘nt  misfortunes,  and  tin?  exist iiiir  moral 
dei;ra<iation  of  h'rance*,  an*  to  he*  attributed.  V<*rv  little  can  he 
j^aiin'd,  we*  tear,  from  anythinix  like?  a  return  to  the*  sj»irit  e>f  the 
time's  of  Kicln‘lien,  (»r  of  Ma/arin  ;  or  even  frean  a  n‘vival  of  tin? 
taste*  lor  sin*h  writ<‘rs  as  Corneilh*,  l»ossnet,  or  Lafontaim*.  (to 
sele’e*!  tin*  V(‘rv  be^st,)  or  Ibr  the  artistie*  stvh*  of  such  nn*n  as 
I.^brnn,  Vonct,  ( 'lande*,  fVaiston,  eir  ^Mansard.  Ihit,  nnlbrlnnately. 
INl.  t ’onsin  has  not  (*ven  s(‘le*cte‘d  the  on‘atest  eharaet<‘rs  e>l‘  the 
time*  In*  protess(‘s  to  admin*,  for  tin*  (‘special  objects  of  his  study ; 
and  as  we*  thus  hold  that  the*  principles  he?  adojds,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations  ed‘  social  exce‘lh‘nce*  In*  would  set  up  for  admiration  and 
examjde*,  an*  of  more  than  epn*stionable  vahn*,  we*  leel  bound  t<» 
alhnh*,  in  passin^^  to  that  radiejd  de*fe*ct  of  tin*  wlnd(*  ent»‘rjuisi? 
to  which  ^1.  1 'onsin  has  devoted  his  closiim  elavs.  Alas!  if  the 
sunse*t  e>f  life  really  “  ^jfive*  ns  mvstieal  Ion*,”  it  is  to  lx*  feared 
that  it  likewise*  dulls  the  kee*nness  of  our  intelh'ctnal  facidtics: 
or  otln*rwise  conhl  M.  (\>nsin  have  faile*el  to  havi*  p«*r<*eived  the 
slrikimr  failun's  of  the*  politi(*aI  svste'in  he*  admires,  aid  wIiom* 
antln*rs  In*  Indds  up  for  imitation  ?  could  In*  have  faih'd  to  jeerceive* 
tin*  mistake*  he  has  made*  in  dwe*llini^  see  lonuf,  with  the  aulhe.nity 
ol  his  irre'at  name*,  ujion  sue*h  verv'  e(piiv<u*al  e*haracte*rs  as 
3Ieselann‘s  ele  lionirne*ville*,  eh*  Sable,  eh*  (’hevreuse*.  and  eh* 
I l;iute*lort  We*  elo  inet  even  e*X(*e|)t  jladaiue  de*  lIaut<‘fort  Iroiii 
the*  ce*nsure*  implie'el  in  the*  word  “  eepiiveu'al  because*  she*  diel 
ne>t  he*sitate  to  jday  tin*  part  e>f  the.*  ])latonie  mistre‘ss  te»  the 
nnerbidly  chaste  Louis  XIII..  so  that  lie'i*  moral  supe*riority  to 
he*r  e'ompanioiis  in  tin*  ve  rbal  jeortrait  o'alh'rv  n*allv  se*e*ins  to  he* 
me>re‘  attributable  te»  the*  sini^ular  nn'Utal  and  physical  e»rpmi>a- 
tion  ol  the  nnmare’h,  than  to  any  lixeei  moral  principle*  eel  In'i* 
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own.  Tln^  I’jict  is,  that  ^I.  ('oiisin  lias  not  sucooodod  in  discoYi'r- 
ini:  tlu'  triK'  pliilosophy  oi*  tho  past  historv  oT  Ids  countiT,  nor 
lias  holoarnt  the  very  simple  h'sson  that  tlu*  nua-e  tact  of  a  man’s 
or  of  a  woman’s  having:  played  a  yvvy  eons|)ieuons  |>art  on  the 
world's  staixe,  in  consetpKMiei*  of  tluar  lu’nh  hirth,  tln‘ir  nri'at 
talents,  or  tluar  ]>hysieal  heauty,  is  no  proof  of  tlndr  Ixdn^ 
worthy  of  the  species  of  resuscitation  onr  author  has  conlerr(‘d 
on  the  lMmnti(‘s  of  the  court  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

In  spite  then  of  our  admiration  for  the  styh\  t'sp(‘cially  of  tla^ 
early  hioii^raphics  of  ^1.  CNiusiii,  and  in  sjiite  of  an  occasional 
airnaMiuMit  with  his  views  on  tln^  ])olitical  and  social  subjects 
which  thrust  themsidves  into  notic(\  in  tht^  coursi'  of  his  some¬ 
what  leiiLCthy  tale,  W('  now  (‘annot  but  rt'uard  the  ultimate  ten- 
(h'uey  of  thosi'  bionraj>hi(‘S,  as  beinix,  if  not  positively  miseldi‘yous, 
at  least  dangerous.  31any  of  th(‘  ])Coph‘  he  deli;^hts  to  honour 
W(‘r('  not  r(‘ally  worthy  of  honour  :  many  td'tlu)  jiolitical  institu- 
tieiis  for  which  th(>se  j)(M)]>h‘  stroV(‘.  and  which  31.  i/ousin 
evidiaitly  (*onsidt‘rs  to  bi‘  sound  ami  ii'ood,  W(‘r('  radically  wron^*. 
The  admiration  of  such  fals(*  models,  tlu^  adoption  of  such  falst^ 
princi|»!cs,  must  necessarily  in  th(‘  (Mid  have  led  31.  (’ousin  far 
iVoin  truth  ;  and  by  the  natural  tendiMicv  of  th(‘  human  mind, 
the  lon^iM-  he  continues  in  tln^  mistaken  course  h(‘  has  a(lopt(*d, 
the  [in ‘a ter  are  his  iiberrations.  d’hus  it  is  that  th(‘ delects  wo 
noticed  in  the  (MirliiM*  works  ol*  the  S(MM*(‘S  umhu*  review,  become 
ni()rt‘  and  more  strikini»‘,  as  the  portraits  an'  contimn'd,  until  at 
last  th(‘y  almost  overcoim*  tin*  charm  of  the  writin^ifs  in  which 
tlmy  an*  contaim^d.  d'he*  temh'riu'ss  with  which  the  intri[^ues  of 
3b‘sdam(‘s  do  Lonc'iU'ville,  de  Sable,  and  de  ( Mi(‘vreus(,*,  wen» 
tn'atcd  has  dc[i:<‘U(‘rat(‘d  into  an  admiration  of  the  (*asy  virtm^  with 
which  3Iadaim‘ (h*  I laut(‘fo]‘t  tr(‘at«‘d  tlui  philand(MMn[^  affection 
of  liichcli«*u's  |)Uj)pi‘l,  and  tin*  admii’atiun  foi*  “an  adminisl rat ivt* 
inonai’cliy,”  lias  iKasstMl  into  a  si raiiLi’c  tcndiM'iios  I’or  the  personal 
defrcis.  and  tlu*  contemptibh;  weakncss(*s  of  the  monai’chs  them¬ 
selves.  and  ol*  tlu*  p(‘rs(»ns  immediately  attached  t<j  their  coui’ts. 
Alter  n‘adinLi^  the  lih*  of  3Iadame  de  llautefort,  then, — andaft<*r 
retlcetiu!^  Uj>on  tlu*  teiuh'iiey  of  tlu^  essay  on  tlu5  I’’r(‘neh  Soei(>*ly 
of  tlu*  sev(‘nt(‘enth  (icntury, — we  are  disj  )osed  to  modify  [greatly 
the  praise  w(‘  awanh*d  to  the  earlier  yolunu'S  of  the  s(*ri(*s,  and 
at  pri'si'iit  w<‘  sericmsly  warn  our  r(‘ad(‘rs  against  the  prinei)>l(‘s 
3I.('nnsin  adyoeat(*s  with  so  much  <*lo(pU‘ne(*. 

I’erhaps  W(‘  are  uncharitable  in  our  int(*r])retation  of  sonu^ 
passa^res  in  tliosc*  books;  but  it  is  hard  to  I’esist  the  su,-pieion  t  hat 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  31.  t ‘ousin  doe*s  n(>t  obj(*ct  to  tlui  stal<‘  of 
tinners  now  ])reyailin[^  in  l‘’rane(*,  and  that  some  y(*ry  sli^^ht 
advances  (mi  the  part  of  thosi?  who  hold  the*  reins  of  the  ‘‘admi¬ 
nistrative  monarchy’*  of  that  unhap|>y  country,  would  se(,*ure  his 
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adhesion  to  tlu'  j»o\vrrs  that  he.  The  man  who  eonhl  a]iolo^n‘ze 
tor,  and  <zloss  over,  the  scandals  of  the  He^eney  (►f  Amu*  of 
Austria,  and  who  eonld  t<>h‘rate  as  a  means  of  j>arliam(‘ntary  inllu- 
eneetla*  corruptions  of  thetimeof  Lonis  Philippe,  is  not  likolv  to 
liavt'  many  scrii}>les  of  conscience  in  closinjjj  his  (‘Ves  to  tla^  real 
charaet<‘r  of  the  transactions  of  the  punhlin<r  ]>oliticians  of  the 
pn‘S(‘nt  Imp(‘rial  ( Vnirt.  Nor  do  we  tliink  tiiat  he  wlio  can 
extcnnat(‘,  even  if  la^  do  not  admire,  the  intcmsely  personal 
trovernment  of  Lonis  XI \\,  wonld  lonu^  resist  anv'  hlandishnuMits 
from  th(‘  W(Hid(Tfnl  nn'iver  of  that  fatal  syst<nn.  Ihit  what  a 
f(‘arful  state  of  moral  pnr[K>selessness  must  he  in  oxistmico  in 
I*' ranee,  wlam  her  h(‘st,  and  wisest  imm  can  thns  Ik*  siisjK'cti*;!,  hv 
those  who  are  mo>t  anxious  to  think  well  of  them,  of  h(‘in<j:  n  ady 
at  a  short  notice'  to  cast  aside  the ‘politi(*al  principle's  the'V  liaxt' 
ejstcntatiemsly  prede'sse'd  for  ye'ars  ;  and  how  straniie'ly  elot's  the 
e'emsidoratieni  e)f  tlu'  events,  and  e*harae‘te‘rs  ed’  irenerations  lon^^ 
sinct'  passed  away,  fore*e  ns  hack  nju)n  the'  eK*e*nrrence\s  of  onr 
e)wn  time's  I  It  is  pre'e'ise'ly  from  tlie  tenie  e)f  thou;::ht  ])n‘Vailin;r 
throiiirhont  the  late‘ly-j»nhlishe'el  vednmes  e)f  .AI.  ( hnisin’s  woiks, 
and  from  the'  almost  nnive'rsal  ae'e'ejdance  hy  his  e'eumtiynn'ii  of 
the  opinions  so  exjnvsse'd,  that  we  ar^ue  so  ill  for  the  luture  con- 
siste'iicy  e»f  his  cemelnct,  e)r  for  tin' fe)rt lines  e)f  his  e'unntry;  and 
(‘vmi  we'  in  ICmrlaiul  wemld  elo  wisely  to  ponde'i*  e>ve‘r  the'  moral 
and  j>olitie*al  h'ssons  to  he  de'rive'd  from  tin'  study  e>f  the  histiny 
e>f  the  time's  and  id’  the  nn'n,  whem  and  hy  whenn  strong  a<l- 
ministrative'  monarediie'S  are'  e\stahlisln*el.  W  o  may  he  allowed  to 
aehl  that  tin'  strange'  manner  in  which  31.  lhij)in  senne'  short  tilin' 
since'  teKd\  service*  nnele'r  the'  jnvse'iit  i^e>ve'rnme*nt  ed*  !•' ranee*,  was 
ind  like'ly  te»  iin-re'asi*  pnhlie*  e*oniIelene*e‘  in  the'  lixity  ed*  political 
eipiniems  amemufst  the  h'aeh'rs  e)f  the'  1  hie'trinaire  party:  ainl  that 
tei  some' e'Xte'iit  tin' weirship  31.  hnjiin  thns  jiaiel  te)  the*  jiowers 
that  htMunst  1k'  take'll  as  an  e'xte*nnatiem  for  any  hasty  snspie*ietns 
We*  thns  term  ed’3l.  Penisin's  tieh'lity  te>  the'  hisinir  e*anse‘. 

Ih'tnrnin^,  lmwe've*r,  tei  the'  e*xaminatie)n  ed*  31.  (AnisiiTs  hi>t 
weirk.  we  wenilel  re'inark  that  we*  ap’e'e'  with  him  in  many  of  the* 
eepinions  lie*  e*xpre‘sse‘s  with  re*spe*ct  te)  the  nnnn'rite*el  ne‘|^le*ct  with 
wliie'h  the'  lite*rature'  of  k'rane'e,  ed*  the*  pe'rieal  immeeliate'ly  ante*- 
e*e'eh'nt  te)  31edicre'  ainl  lleeilean,  is  ne)w  re'i^arele  el ;  anel  we*  jeein 
e*arne‘stly  with  him  in  his  e*xpre*ssion  e)f  re'^rct  feir  the  pre*le‘re'ne*e' 
ae'e'eereh'el  hy  the'  majority  ed’  re*aele*i*s  for  the  startlin;i,'  ine'ieh  nts, 
ainl  the'  e'xaLT^e'rate'el  se'ntinu'iits,  cd*  the'  cnrre*nt  literature'  e»f  tin' 
elay.  W  e*  eh)  in^t  ele*ny  that  we'  have*  vawne'el  mne*h  in  waeliiiL' 
threeiiLdi  the*  Cf/rifft,  ami  tin*  •/<’  ('Are'-v. 

jiHt  a'^  We*  have*  vawne'el  in  re'aelin^  Sir  t  ’harle*s  (irainliseni  anel 
Pann*la.  Put  it  may  tairly  Ik*  ejne*stie)iK*el  whe*the-r  this  ve*ry  state* 

eef  mind,  whie*h  make's  ns  incaieahle  vi'  apiJivciating  what  may  he‘ 
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tlu'  sonioNvluit  maniiorrd  and  afloctt'd  nloi^anco,  tho  wire-drawn 
aiialvsis  ef  letdin^s  and  passions,  he  not  in  itsidf  a  symptom  of 
an  oVor-exeited  imapnation,  and  to  some  extent  of  a  d(^pravt‘d 
taste.  Whati‘ver  is  human  ought  to  interest  humanity;  and  the 
(‘lai)orate  disquisitions  nj)on  the  bc'st  h'elings  of  our  Innirts  (sueh 
as  we  uiKjuestionahly  lind  in  the  nov(‘ls  now  vot(‘d ‘Mhuvs”  hy 
tlit‘  “used-up”  readers  of  tlie  trasli  issued  hy  the  |)umas, 
Jloussayes,  and  Ahouts  of  tl\e  day)  ouglit  not  to  ins|)ir(' the  weari- 
U(‘ss  tliev  unfortunately  do,  even  amongst  S(‘lect  studmds. 
I\)ssil»lv,  the  glaring  eontradietions  wliieh  are  known  to  liave  (‘X- 
isted  l)etw('en  the  actions  of  the  ])artii‘S  representi'd  umhu-  tlie 
m-and  old  classical  names,  and  tin'  s(mtiments  attrihiittMl  to  tlnun 
l)V  Mt'sdanus  de  Scudery  and  Lafay(‘tt(\  may  hav(^  t(‘nd(Ml  tj> 
(l»‘stroy  the  charm  of  th(‘  tal(‘s  under  which  lln^  liistori(‘s  of  those' 
parties  wenv  narrat(‘d.  And,  in(h‘ed,  any  one  who  was  aeipiaintiMl 
with  the  re  al  characters  of  (Vmde,  and  of  Madanui  de  Longue- 
villi',  must  have  hi'on  sorely  tempted  to  laugh  outright  on  dis- 
covia’ing  their  features  undiu’  the  masks  of  (Jyiais  and  iMandam*. 
(’omle  was  at  heart,  a  vulgar,  unj)rincipled  intriguia*,  like*  so 
many  others  of  the  vounger  hranchi's  of  the  Kourhon  family; 
.’^ladaine  de  Jiongueville  was  little  Ix'tter  than  a  st rolling  gn-isette, 
for  the  rank  and  talents  of  her  lovers  ought  to  make  nodilfercnce 
in  till*  ap[)reciation  of  her  conduct  as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother; 
nor  ought  the  militarv  talents  of  th(‘  one,  nor  the  l)(‘autv  of  the 
other,  to  blind  us  to  the  absurditv  of  their  being  rej>resent(‘d  as 
tyiK.  s  of  id(‘al  excellence.  .AI.  (  \>usin  state's,  that  to  his  mind  the 
interest  of  “ /e  Grand  Ct/rux^'  increased  in  ])ro[>ortion  with  the 
extent  to  which  he  unravelled  tin*  enigmas  under  wdiich  thi^ 
various  characters  and  events  of  the  day  were  ri'presentixl  ;  but, 
alas,  ibr  our  mental  indolence!  we  confess  that  these  very 
enigmas  are  to  us  a  source  of  trouble  and  ann(»yance.  1’hat 
eontmiijiorary  actors  on  tluj  scene  ri'pri'sented,  such  for  instance 
as  Madame  dii  Si'vigne,  should  have  i’elt  no  dilliculty  in  under¬ 
standing  the  allusions  of  the  novel,  and  that  they  should  have  been 
enthusiastically  fond  of  it,  may  <‘asily  b(‘  undei’stood  ;  just  as  W(5 
ean  understand  that  modern  politicians  should  (‘liter  into  the*  fun 
el  the  (plaint  disguises  und(‘r  which  II.  Ik  and  Lunch  have  dis- 
guis(‘d  the  events  of  our  own  tinu'.  Jhit  it  is  weary  work  to  be 
e(»mp(‘ll(‘d  to  read  allegori(‘S,  w’h(‘n  it  is  nec^essary  to  have*  their 
keys  always  at  hand  ;  and  the  elTort  to  divin(‘  the  hidd(‘n  m(*an- 
nig  (‘(nitributes  in  such  eases  gr(‘atlv  to  destroy  the  ph‘asun5  wt^ 
shouhl  oth(‘rwise  d(‘riv(‘  from  tin*  work  of  literatuni  its(‘lf.  'rhi*s(j 


e(»nsid(»j-ations  may  have  (jp(‘rat(‘d  to  destroy  th(‘  jiopularity  the 
l«rand  ( ’yrus  onc(‘  enjoved  ;  but  wh(.*ther  this  be,  or  be  not,  the 


explanation  of  the  n(‘gh*ct  into  which  that  work,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  ago  and  styl(‘,  have  fallen,  it  must  still  be  a  matter 
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<>r  that  tlio  tasto  (»!’  the  majority  (tf  rc'adors  slionhl  liavo 

j>ass»‘(l  away  iVoiii  what  may  l>e  <*all('<l  thr  morr  miivrrsal  jxa- 
tions  ot*  thosi‘  novels.  Startliiiu^  ineideiits,  and  romantic  adv(Mi- 
tun‘s,  do  m>t  oeenr  t»>  many  of  us  in  tliis  very  |)n)saie  and  work- 
a-dav  world  :  Init  we  an*  all  interest(‘d  in  understandinuf  the 
seerot  workintrs  of  tla*  human  soul,  (H*  in  otlua*  words  i]i  tin* 
(•an‘fid  (‘Xamimdion  (►f  tla*  motives  of  action,  (»r  j>]iases  (►f  smti- 
mont,  which  inlhi(‘ne(*  tin.*  conduct  of  our  lellow  cn‘atures.  'flu* 
(UnniiJ  Cf/nta  itself  treats  t(H)  cxclusiv(‘ly  of  ]>rincos  and  ]ninc(‘sscs, 
<>f  lords,  ladies,  and  tine  ^entlenam  :  and  thus  it  does  not  (►iVer 
to  th(‘  public  in  general  tin*  amount  of  inten‘st  it  miuht  havr 
dom*,  had  its  henn's  and  h(‘roines  hecn  chosen  from  anothej*  and 
humhha*  walk  of  life.  \\(‘  must  iujI,  how'twer,  in  our  actual 
judpncnt  of  this  class  ol*  works,  fori;(‘t  that,  at  tin*  tinn*  wln  ii 
they  were  written,  “the  simple  annals  ot‘  tin*  po(»r”  would 
liardly  luivi*  furidslu‘d  tla*  eleni(‘nts  of(‘itla‘r  a  tab*,  or  of  a  .social 

studv.  Idterallv  in  tho.si*  davs  tin* ‘‘ //c/'.s  #7ef”was  nothiuLr: 

•  •  • 

and  the  jM>or,  and  (*ven  tlu*  sho])-ke(‘])inii;  classes,  wen*  only 
struir,i;Iin;r  into  the  (*njoym(‘nt  of  ]>hysical  and  int(‘ll(‘ctnal  frc(*- 
doin  :  so  that  romance  writers  W(‘n*  ohlii>ed  to  s(*(‘k  tlu'ir  illus¬ 
trations  of  n‘lin(‘d  manners,  and  d«‘(‘p  teeliiiLT.  amoiurst  those*  who 
jilom*  had  Icisun*  and  means  to  indulge  the  <levelo[)ment  of  such 
se*ntiment.s. 

-\noth(‘r  n'ason  why  le  ii noid  C//rf(i<  and  its  congeiu'rs  have* 
j»ass(*d  emt  of  fashion  is  no  doubt  to  ht*  found  in  the  ahsui'ditics 
to  which  it  h‘d  hy  the  natural  d(*V(‘lopm('nt  of  tla*  (piintesscutial 
gallantry  .Alade'inoise'lle  dt*  S<*uderv<*ndeavoun*d  te>  incidcati*.  Tla* 
(tnttiiJ  (\f/nts  it.sell’ repn*.sented  faithfullv  tla*  idi*!d  model  of  tla* 
Hotel  ele  Kamhoiiilh't  in  its  host  davs — a  model,  as  we*  saiel 
hi*it»re*,  se»rely  in  (*euitraeli(‘tie)n  with  the*  re*al  e’eeialuct  e»f  the*  j)ar- 
tie*s  suppe»se‘d  te>  ha ve  “  steaxl  ”  for  t he*  portraits  that  hoetk  eM>u- 
taiia*el.  The  suhseejue'llt  Weerks  e»f  .Alaele‘na»ise‘l]«*  ele*  Se‘Uele*ry 
e*xaggerate*d  the*  alre*aely  e>ve*r.s1  raiia'el  el(‘lie*acv  e>f  se'iitiiia’iit  to 
Ik*  ohserve*el  in  her  great  work;  anel  the*  lle'ete*!  ele  loiiuheiuillet 
itse'll  graelually  gave*  hiilh  te»  tla*  se)  unuu're*ifiilly 

sne*i‘n*el  at  hy  Meelicre*.  It  has  h(*en  saiel  that  (\*rvante‘S  “  laugla'd 
Spains  chivalry  away  ’  (with  seeme  truth,  we*  he‘re*  aelel,  lor  it  is 
always  elange*rems  te>  laehl  u|>  te)  unive*rsal  rielicuh*  anv  torm  ol 
uatieuial  e*ne‘rgy  and  virtue*') ;  hut- we  alse)  suspe*e*t  tliat  .Alolicre* 
did  ia*arly  as  mue*h  ill  te>  hraiu’e*  hy  laising  the*  pn‘juelie*e*  la*  eiiel 
against  ft'ff  ft'umuft  .'‘vovogc.v,  anel  hy  tla*  unm(*rite*el  ce>nt<‘m]»t  his 
great  e*ona*ely,  /<.<  iV/c/c//.vr.v  JHiIiriflt's  la*ape‘el  ujK*u  all  the  /V<- 
alike*,  d'la*  ('artf' Ju  and  the*  affe*e*1e*el  language' 

aial  .sentiine‘nts  «>f  the*  jearoelists  e»f  the  Ih^te*!  eh*  Hamhouilh't. 
anel  ot  the*  Sanu'dis  e»l  Alaeiemc>i.se*lh‘ eh*  Se*uelcrv ia>  ehaiht  na  rite  el 
the  lash  e>l  tla*  great  censor  of  the  age;  hut  lie:*  di<l  not  sulli- 
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cioullv  iiiilioato  that  lu»  only  wislunl  io  hold  \\\)  tor  ])uhh\*  ('ontoinpt 
the  ahuso  of  rolinemtMil,  not  tlu'  rotincMiuMil  itself.  And  tlins,  it 
si'Oins  to  us,  that  whilst  h(‘  raist'd  a  laneli  aij^ainst  an  (‘Xeoss  on 
the  side  i>f  virtue,  ^loliere  in  fact  h‘d  his  f(*llow-eountrvin(‘n 
towards  vi('0  and  hrutality.  “  From  his  tine*,”  as  the  author  of 
a  curious  little  hook  ealh*<l  “  aur  h's  Fcnuncs'' 

pnhlished  in  1727,  V(‘ry  truly  ol>serves,  “nearly  as  much  shame 
has  l)een  attaelu'd  t(>  tlie  possession  t>f  knowl(‘di;e  hy  wonuai  us 
to  the  vices  which  are  the  most  strictly  forhidden  to  tliem. 
Wluai  they  found  that  tlujy  wt‘r('  attacked  on  account  of  tlna’r 
innocent  amusements,  tla^y  ])erc(‘ivi‘d  that,  shame  for  shame,  it 
was  tlu‘ir  interest  to  choos(‘  th(‘  <ai(‘  which  was  most  ]a*olital>le  to 
thcms(‘lvt‘s,  and  th(‘y  al)andon(‘d  tli(‘ms(‘lvt\s  to  tin*  ])ursnit  of 
ph'asure.”  I'he  ])latonie.  love  the  VrrvkuacH  admiri'd,  and,  in 
j)uhli(‘,  at  least,  exactc'd  from  {\\r\v  ad(U-ers,  was  jua'haps  ridieu- 
Icais  nonsiaise,  (ht'^^im^  th(‘  |)ardon  of  tlu' lair  authoress  ol’  the 
la‘ll(‘xions  NouV(‘lles,  of  !\ladc‘mois<‘lI(‘de  ScndiMy,or  (‘V(‘n  (►f  1’asso 
hims«‘lf.)  and  it  would  he  absurd  to  c‘XjM*ct  from  th(‘  majority  of 
mankind  a  ;j:allantrv  which  should  content  itself  with  th(‘  s(‘lf- 
rc'straint  of  the  hero  who  “  l>ram;v  assai,  ]hk’o  sp(‘ra,  nulla 
chiede.”  Ihit  surt'ly  this  stale  of  e(“]i‘siial  healitnde  is  moni 
res]K‘ctahle  and  more  worthy  of  imitation  than  tlu*  coarsen  d(*- 
hauchery  which  certainly  ])r(‘vaih‘d  amongst  all  class(‘s  of  f'rench 
society  atha*  the  Pnkieuscs  had  hecai  huri(‘d  under  tla^  sarcasms 
of  th(‘ }j:reat  comedian.  It  is  dillicult,  no  doubt,  to  stop  on  the 
slippery  path  of  [)assion,  and  Ilyi-on  was  ri^rht  wlnm  he  said — 

“  Oh!  riato!  riato !  yon  have  paved  the  way 
With  your  eonfonii(led  fantasies,  to  more 
Immoral  eondiiet  by  tlie  fancied  sway 
Your  system  fidj^ns  (fer  the  controlless  core 
t  )f  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  airay 
(  U’  ])oets  and  romaimei’s.” 

Ihit  tlui  mr>n'  the  relations  hot we(m  the  sexes  can  lu' idealis(‘d, 
tin*  higher  and  nohh*!’  will  Im*  tin.*  toinj  of  soci(‘tv;  and  the  jmrer 
the  worship  paid  to  w’om(‘n,  tin*  nohh'r  will  lx*  tln‘  tast(*s  and 
conduct  of  men.  .Most  decidc'dly,  then,  do  w(*  ri'gnd  that  the 
aifectation  of  one  jiarty  and  the  misdirected  ridicule  of  another 
should  have  caused  the  nation  which  has  un(|U(*stionahly  guid<*d 
Furoj>eau  civilisation  for  so  many  vt'ars  to  cast  aside*  iniich  of 
the  sjn’rit  and  ieelingof  tin*  p(‘rsons  r(*pr(\s(‘nt(*d  in  Madennnselle 
d(‘  Scudery's  novel.  Sh.all  we  conl*ess  it  ?  It  is  ind(‘ed  witli 
soiindhing  akin  to  a  feeling  of  shaiin*  that  we  ndlect  uj»on  the 
tone  ot  even  Fiiglish  contemp(»rarv  societv,  after  reading  eitln*!* 
her  hook  or  M.  (Cousin's  cond«*nsation  of  it  ;  so  delicient  do  we 
appear  in  tln^  true  sjarit  <d‘ gallantry,  so  in(*apahle  tire  we  of  |»ay- 
ing  to  women  the  deference  tin*)'  merit. 
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'riio  HOW  portraits  lor  liis  imaginary  gallory  ot  tlio  illustrious 
women  of  th(‘  seventeenth  century,  which  ]\I.  ( V)nsin  has  contrived 
to  dis<‘ov(‘r  under  the  disguises  of  tin'  her(>es  and  heroin(‘s  of  tlu‘ 
Ovrns,  wlnm  (h‘V(‘lop(‘d  hy  him,  with  the  strangi'  amount  of 
lahliographical  ainl  anecdotal  inlormati(^)n  In'  )u*ings  to  lH*ar  on 
tin'  snljject,  do  not  iinlnce  ns  to  modify  our  opinicms  as  to  the 
real  nn*rits  of  many  of  the  j>arti(‘S  tVnisin  esjx'cially  admirt's. 
Angeli(jU(^  Pauh't,  .lulic?  (hi  Hamhonillet,  and  Inn*  husl)and, 
Montansi(‘r,  ll(*nrictto  de  Coligny,  and  some  of  tin' (aher  celc- 
hrities  thus  again  brought  to  notice,  would,  after  all,  havi'  gaiinul 
hy  allowing  their  memoric's  to  rest  in  the  oblivion  which  time 
had  discri'ctly  cast  ov(‘r  them.  It  is  strange  that  tln'se  |M‘oj)Ie 
should  hav('  adopt(‘d  the  styh'  of  the  novel,  in  tln'ory  at  least,  if 
not  in  j)ractic(‘ ;  and  this  contradiction  Ixdwc'cn  linman  aspira¬ 
tions  and  human  actions  must  always  ahord  a  suhj(‘ct  for  drop 
nn'ditation.  Jhit  W('  warn  onr  readers  that  thev  must  not  adoj»t 
y\.  (  'onsin’s  favonrahh*  account  of  many  of  the  peo])h*,  or  his 
favonrahle  interpn'tation  of  many  of  the  actions,  of  tin'  si'veii- 
t(‘(‘nth  ct'ntnrv.  It  suits  his  jmrpose  to  surround  tin'  parties 
connected  with  the  former  ruling  families  of  Praina'  with  a 
spt'cii's  of  halo,  and  to  disguise  tln'ir  weakin'ss(<s  and  folli(‘s. 
'rids  sp('ci(‘s  of  InTo-worship  jui'vails  to  a  gn  at  (‘xtent  amongst 
his  countrymen;  and  it  is  to  that  we  may  no  doubt  attrihul(' 
tin'  tvrannv  with  which  the  classi(‘  school  has  ruled  ovc'i*  tln'in 
for  so  many  y(‘ars.  'Fln'i-t^  hav('  been  of  lat('  bohh'r  iinpnnTs, 
nn'ii  of  mon'  indt'pendent  minds  than  31.  Cousin,  at  work  in  the 
tield  of  lit(‘rarv  history;  and  W(‘ would  thcri'fore  urge  our  readers 
to  contnd  his  a|>preciations  of  the  literary  merit,  to  wia’gh  his 
testimoni('S  as  to  tin*  moral  worth,  i»f  his  favouriti's,  with  tin'  as- 
sistanct'  of  critical  labours  of  the  romantii;  school.  After  all 
(h'ductious,  how(‘V('r,  are  madi',  we  must  still  be  C(Uivine(‘d  that 
tln'i’i'  is  much  for  us  to  h'aru  irom  the  ('xaminatiou  of  tlc'  pros«* 
writings  of  the  tinu'  M.tVaisin  dwells  upon  with  such  avowed 
predilection  ;  and  also  that  his  new  works,  like  their  jut'deces- 
sors,  are  eh'gant  specimens  of  f'rein'h  prose.  We  do  not  praisi' 
them  now  with  the  same  heartiness  that  we  did  behuH',  btcansc' 
we  an'  convinced  that  we  disc'over  in  tln'in  rather  a  dangi'nms 
ti'udeiu'y  to  gloss  ovc'r  follies  and  vices;  but  if  this  be  borin*  in 
mind,  and  if  in  n'ading  tlu'  elegant  apologies  for  the  weakness 
ot  his  dear  lu'roes  we  guard  against  allowing  ourselves  to  1h‘  |>re- 
judicc'd  ill  their  favour,  wi'  know  few  nuKh'rn  works  so  di'lightiul  to 
read  as  tlu'  whole  ot  tlu'  s('ri«*s  of  31.  ( Vuisiids  lemah'  biogra]>hi«‘s. 

3\  ('  cannot  closi'  this  notice  witlamt  n'lnarking  that  in  th«' 
ai'ant  pntfHts  to  the  ske  tch  (.>f  Prench  societv  in  the*  seventeenth 
ci'iitury,  31.  ( 'ousin  has  disjdayed  more  of  the  irritati'd  f«'«‘liiigs 
of  the  f)rh‘anists  against  J‘]ngland,  and  more  of  the  utter  ineat»a- 
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citv  of  foroip^iiors  to  iindorstaud  (dthor  our  (‘oustitutioual  liistory 
and  institiitions  or  the  truo  s|)irit  of  liborty,  than  wo  should  havo 
holiovod  it  |>ossihlo  for  such  fi'olinus  and  i^iun-auco  to  exist  in  tln^ 
mind  of  an  ('arnost  iinjuina-  afti‘r  truth.  It  is  of  course  easy  to 
explain  how  the  Orlcanists  hav(‘  arrivt'd  at  their  ])resent  state  of 
i‘xasjK‘ratiou  apiinst  us,  for  they  atlect  to  call  thems(‘lves  the  r(‘pn'- 
siMitatives  of  tlie  constitutional  principle  in  I'rance,  and  they  ari^ 
annoV(‘d  heyond  measure  at  tn(‘  (‘xistiiii;  alliance  hi'tweiai  tlui 
Jln;;lish  and  Fnmch  ^ovm-nments.  We,  as  a  nation,  must  h'arn 
to  Ix'ar  the  (‘Xpression  (»f  ill-will  from  this  (h‘feat(‘d  faction;  and 
we  can  only  hopi^  that  wlnai  it  conn\s  a^ain  into  ]>ower,  hy  s(nn<^ 
stranifo  turn  of  i^'ortune's  wlu'c'l,  it  will  havt*  h'arnt  that,  aftiT  all, 
tht^  wisest  course  for  any  nation  to  adopt  in  its  d(‘alinp<  with 
oth(‘rs  is  to  allow  them  to  s(deot  th(‘ir  own  forms  t)f  ^•overnmmit. 
l\‘rsonally  we  arc'  no  loveas  (►f  the  imjKaial  system;  hut  the 
f'rench  sidected,  or  at  h‘ast  tht‘V  tolerates  it,  and  we  have  n(» 
riiilit  to  }»ass  ojahiions  u[)on  tlaa’r  choic('  of  a  natun*  to  olVend 
(‘ith(‘r  thian  or  tli(‘ii*  rulers.  Ihit  as  lit(‘rary  nnai  and  stmhmts  of 
history  we  cannot  refrain  fnan  (‘Xpressinuj  our  that 

Al.  Cousin  should  hav('  faih'd  to  p(‘rc(‘ive  that  the  only  hope*  his 
countrynnai  can  indnl;;*e  for  tlu^  estahlishnnait  of  a  pcainaiuait 
])olitical  re^im(‘  suitahle  and  suit(*d  for  and  to  tlua’r  wants,  hahits, 
and  mod(‘s  of  thou^dit,  must  he  found(‘d  on  a  serious  (‘xamination 
of  the  caTors  of  the  past  peaaaiments  which  have  disgraced  that 
woiKhTfnl  country,  ratlna*  than  ujxni  a  blind  j)artiality  for  the 
systian  and  traditions  of  any  |)arti(adai’  juaiod.  ^Jda*  soca’al  sys¬ 
tem  of  l']n;^land  is  no  doubt  far  IVom  p<a*f(‘ct,  and  wo  hav(‘  many 
sad  (‘viis  to  <l(‘j>lor(',  many  blots  to  (‘ffacc;  from  our  es(ait<*h(‘on  ; 
y(‘t,  with  all  our  shortcomings,  tin  r(‘  is  mon^  real  lilx  rty,  more 
jua’sonal  fnrdom,  a  <i^r(‘at(a*  paua’al  dilVnsion  of  comfort  and  haj)- 
j»incss,  and  a  ^*reat(a*  ehanc(‘  of  risinjj;  in  tin*  world,  in  iMi^land 
than  th(a’(‘  is  in  any  country  in  tlu^  world.  ^J’lu*  systcan  of 
p'ovfannnait  Al.  ( ‘oiisin  was  eonn(‘ct(“d  with,  and,  naturally,  per¬ 
haps.  r(‘ip*ets,  was  a  nna’i*  jjanxly  (ni  th(‘ constitutional  ^ov^a-imnait 
of  Ihij^dand  ;  and  sonnj  of  th(‘ disadvanta^(*s  of  the  fornna- w(^ 
ourselves  have  (‘Xpos(‘d  in  our  r(‘vi«‘w  of  Lord  \orma!d>y’s  twa<l- 
♦  lliiiii*  account  of  the  r<‘V(>hition  of  IS  IS.  Al.  (Naisin's  fiahaids, 
when  in  j)ow(a-,  in  fact  falsiticxl  th(‘  working  of  the  constitutional 
systcan,  and  conv(a*t(‘d  it  int<>  a  ^dpmtic  means  of  coirupthm.  Ihj 
Jind  th(‘y  have  still,  W(*  tear,  tla*  most  rndinnaitary  h‘sson  in  poli¬ 
tics  to  learn,  viz.,  that  tin*  lii-st  condition  lor  the  (aijoyinent  of 
trc(‘dom  and  ]tow(a’  is  to  he  able  to  think  and  act  c(U’rcctly ;  and 
that  condition  can  oidy  lx*  attained,  so  far  as  it  is  hmnaidy  attain¬ 
able,  by  th(*  Ln^lish  system  of  castin;^  upon  (*V(a’y  nnanlxa*  of 
so(a'ctv  duties  which  fona^rn  <rovernm(ajts  assunn*  to  themselves; 
by  developing,  in  fact,  the  sense  of  jxa*sonal  responsibility 
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anuniprst  all  tlio  citizens  of  ji  state.  The  c^overninent  of  Louis 
XIV  .  was  a  ^^ovcriiiiient  sucli  as  ( ’ousiii  adinin^s,  “  strouirly  coii- 
cciitratcd,  and  ann(*d  with  a  ]K»werrnl  initiative' y(‘t  it  h  tl  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  revolution  (►!’  ITho.  Since  then  France'  has  uiad(‘ 
pe'at  strieh's  tenvards  e‘<|iiahty;  lait  all  the  idrins  ot*  j^'oveuiniu'ut 
which  have*  snerevded  euie  another  since  that  awlnl  period,  and  all 
French  state'smen  and  ])hilose)phe'rs,  have  lailenl  to  sen*  that  the 
principle's  the  nation  lias  adojite'el  since  the*  e>ve'rthrow  ot‘  leialal- 
ism  have  ol‘ nee'cssity  euily  h‘d  to  an  erpiality  e)t*  servitude*.  It  is 
not  Ireiin  any  national  vanity,  hut  IVeun  a  eh'eji,  earnest  e'onvic- 
tiiui  that  the*  inte're'sts  e>l‘  humanity  will  he*  he'nefite'el  hy  such  a 
course,  that  we  e*e>ne‘lu<h'  hy  uri^in^  31.  (Vuisin,  and  all  who 
weudd  lorm  e'einve't  eijunions  eui  ])olitieal  epie\stions  involviiiLr  the 
pe'nnaneiit  eu-^anisation  e»f  society,  te)  study  the^  real  j>rincij»l(‘s 
eit  theMVeuielreuis  e'euistitution  haneh'd  elown  te>  us  hy  euir  ane-e'stors, 
and  te)  se'e'lv  I’eu’  uieMle'ls  e)l’  conduct  in  alnieist  any  e»theT  [»hase  ot 
sen.*ie‘tv  than  tluit  e)l‘  1 'ranee*  in  the  sevente.'enth  centurv. 


Aur.  n.-TlIF  VATK^VX  ^FANFSCFIFT. 

Vefu^  e*'  Xovftin  cx  (t}it{:^uissinio  Codicc  Vaticano,  Kdidii 

Angehi.s  Mains,  S.  If.  F.  Card,  ifonia*.  1857.  Yol.  \ .  Folio. 

Tin:  Vatie*an  31S.  eitthe*  (iive'k  're'stainent  is  at  last  ])uhlishe'dl 
'The*  nie)st  laineiiis  ce»de‘X  of  the*  e>ri^inal  eS‘rij)ture's  e)f  the*  Xe'W 
're'stanie'ut  in  the*  world.  I'he*  ve'rv  edele'st  e*e)j»y  eif  that  ]»ric(*l('ss 
volume*  now  in  e'xiste'iie'e* — a  nianuse*ript  whie*h  l>ihlie*al  critiesfor 
the*  last  twe)  huiielre'el  ye*ars  have  undertaken  leuij*^  and  e‘xp<*nsiv(' 
jeMirne'Vs  to  Ifeune*,  euily  to  e*xaniine* — and  whie*li  has,  up  to  the 
pre*se*nt  time,  h<'(*n  onareh'el  as  je*ale)usly  hy  the  nivrniidons  of  the* 
VatieMin,  as  if  the  Siifedy  e)f  St.  Fe‘te*r’s  se*e  ele*j)e*nde'el  ein  ke*(*j*inir 
its  e*e»nte*nts  e*euice'ah*el  iVeun  vulgar  ti'a/A*.  Such  is  the  e*e*le*hrat('d 
eleK*unie*nt,  whie-li  is  neiw  puhlishe'el  to  the  we»rld.  A  inanuscrijit 
whie*h  e*emld  euilv  he*  ceuisulte'el,  hv  visitiiiijr  the*  l.ihrarv  e»f  the 
Aatican,  is  ne>w  e)]M‘n  te)  all  whe)  e*an  aiVord  te>  speuiel  nine*  e>r  te'ii 
[Huinels  te>  Lrratify  lhe*ir  e*urie)sitv. 

Still,  nine*  eir  te*n  juainds,  it  will  he  saiel,  is  ratlie*!*  a  e*ostlysuni 
in  ihe'se  elays,  te)  jiay  lor  a  e*o])y  of  the*  (fre'e  k  'reyitanie'nt  :  <*>- 
pe'e'ially  as  it  e*onsistS  e)i  eUle*  Veelunie*  eelllv,  Ullel  contains  the*  halt* 
te'Xt,  witheeut  iiote's  e)f  aiiv  hiiiel.  e u*  e*ritie*al  apparatus.  I  hit  the* 
e’ause*  e)l  this  e'Xeirhitaiit  prie*e*  e»f  the  ve»hinie*  is  e*asilv  e*xplaine*el. 
'fhe  Vatie  •an  31 S.  e*e)ntains  ned  euily  the  Ne'w  Te'stanieiit,  luit  alse) 
tl'.e  Sepluapiit  ve*rsion  e.>f  the  Ulel  Testament  Scriptures.  ^Ihe 
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juililioation  iM'fr.iv  us  (‘ouiprises  tlu‘  contriits  of  this  famous 

(HMh‘X.  It  |»ut)lislH'(l  ill  tiv('  folio  voluiU(‘s,  tlu*  four  tirst  coii- 
taiiiini;*  tin' t  ^hl,  aud  tli(‘  liftli  tlu'Xow  Ti‘stanu‘nt  ;  and  tlu‘  lattor 
cannot  ho  puroliasud  si‘j)arati‘ly.  4dins  tlio  only  nutans  of  oh- 
tainin<j^  a  (*o|>y  of  this  oidohrati'd  tt'xt  of  tlio  (inv'k  d\‘stain(‘ut,  is 
hv  pnivliasinix  tho  wholo  work. 

*  ^I'ho  illustrious  scholar  to  whoso  indofati\trahlo  labours  wo  aro 
indchti'd  for  this  Ikhui — costly  thon^h  it  h(‘ — is  Cardinal  I\Iai, 
tho  l(‘arned  I'ditor  of  Xc/v/>^  I  c/.,  Co/lrcfio)(is  l^nticamv ;  S/u’cihyii 
liomani:  Xovti  J\((ri(iu  iVo., I'l’c.  II(‘  it  is,  who, at  an 

advanced  a^i',  and  amidst  tlu^  most  multifarious  (*ni;-a<j:(‘m(‘nts, 
contrivi'd  to  ])rint  tln^  famous  \hitican  ^IS.  And  if  lu‘  has  not 
(‘Xcentod  th(‘  work  as  wi'  could  wish  h(‘  had — still  to  him  h(‘lon^s 
th(‘ distin<::uishcd  mc‘rit  of  coiuH'ivin^*  and  (‘XiMMitinii:  thi‘  projivt. 
Sad  to  sav,  howovi'r.  In*  did  not  live*  to  sih*  tln^  work  issued  to 
th(‘  world.  Jlo  died  whilst  busily  i‘n^a;jf(‘d  in  corrt‘ctin^  tho 
errors  of  tho  press,  and  upon  another  has  (h^vohod  tin*  task  (►f 
c(»inph‘tin<j:  that  oorroetion,  and  publishing  this  worId-r(‘nown(‘d 
copy  of  tho  (irt'(‘k  dVstanu'iit  Seri|)tnr(‘s. 

It  is  no  S(‘cr(*t  to  those*  vm-sc'd  in  lliblical  (uitieism,  that  tho 
history  of  the  Vatican  ]\IS.  is  involve'd  in  im|M  iietrabl('  obse-urity. 
Tin*  k(‘i*pers  of  that  famous  libraiT  are*  unabh*  to  ^ive^  its  nnest 
eiithnsiastio  admin'is,  tin*  slinht(‘st  liint  as  to  wln‘noi*  it  cann* — 
en’  at  what  jK'riod  it  was  tirst  placed  on  the  sln*lv(‘s  (►!’  tin* 
\  atican.  It  has  (*nriolnM]  that  famous  (*(>ll(‘etion  of  liti*rary  anti- 
<juiti(‘s  sonn*  thri'ii  or  four  hnndn'd  y(‘ars — and  so  far  back  as 
(‘arly  in  tin*  sixto(*nth  century,  was  highly  ja-i/a'd  by  i*ditors  of 
the  (Jr(‘(*k  'i'estainont :  but  hen*  our  know  l(‘d;^(‘  t<*rininat<‘s.  As 
regards  tho  name  or  eharaote*!*  of  tin*  seriln*  who  traced  its  boau- 
titul  old  letti'i’s,  or  tho  eonnlry  whence*  it  «)i’i;^inally  cann*,  <»r  tin* 
j»n‘cis»*  jM'riod  wln*n  it  was  writt(*n,  not  the  nuKst  reanote*  ehn*  is 
alloj’dtMl.  Still  those  who  an*  skilhal  in  tin*  art  of  ]>ala*ojj^ra  I'l  ‘.V 
aeree  tliat  it  is  tho  most  ancient  <-oj>y  of  tin*  (Jreek  d\‘stainent 
now  extant.  So  old  is  it  that  (’hrysostoin  inii;*ht  have*  reael  tho 
t(*xts  of  his  tiimous  homilies  from  its  paj;os.  Xay,  ImiscImus 
niieht  have*  epie>te*d  from  it  whilst  cennjKesin^  his  lli>te>ry  of  tho 
< 'Innch.  In  short,  it  ajepe  ars  te>  bo  an  admitte*el  fact  amount 
nnule  rn  Jhhiieal  e‘ritie*s  that  its  date*  nan-he's  bae*kte)t!n‘  tirst  half 
ot‘  the*  Iburth  e*entnry  ! 

Tee  all  who  hii;hly  value*,  sue’h  nnniunnaits  of  ane'ieait  time's,  it 
has  bed'll  a  soiU’eai  eef  ele'e'p  re'p'e't  that  thisev>f/c.r  (fntifjffit<sinn(M 
has  cniijc  eleewn  te>  eelir  timers  in  see  inipe'rlee't  a  e'e>!!eIition.  .\s 
r«‘;^ards  tin*  Xe‘w  'restame'iit  pentiem,  with  whie*h  aienn*  we*  ai’ei 
e‘one*e*]-ne*d,  it  is  e*e Jinjele-te*  see  far  as  tin*  inielelie*  eef  the*  ninth 
e'hajite*!' eef  the*  l]jeist h*  te)  the*  J 1  ebre*ws.  All  be-.^iele'S  is  want ili;^.  It 
sliunld  be  n'lne'inbeTe'el,  however,  that  the  eerder  of  the  several 
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>vritinp;s  of  flio  Xow  Tostainont  is  not  tlio  s;nnc  ns  in  our  ])r(‘sont 
copies,  'i'lio  (u‘iu*ral  Kpistlos  of  Janies,  iV*ter,  Jolin,  and  Jude, 
occur  iiiiniediatidy  after  tlie  Acts  of  the  AjK)sth‘s.  So  that  tlio 
only  portions  r(‘ally  missing  are,  part  of  l^iul’s  r.i>istl(*  to  the 
1 1  (‘bn  ‘\vs,  the  l'![»istles  to  Tiinotliy  and  J'itus,  and  tli(‘ Apocalypse 
cd*  St .  flohn. 

J'h(‘  information  may  l>e  new  to  some  of  our  readers,  tliaf  tliis 
most  anci(‘nt  ^IS.  is  written  on  tliin  yellum.  Tli(‘  lett(‘rs — as  in 
tin'  case  of  all  3ISS.  transcrihed  h(*fore  th(‘  t(‘nth  century — an* 
all  capitals,  of  about  the  sam(‘  size  as  thos(*  used  in  the  pa^(‘s  of 
the  pnvsont  work.  JJirec*  (*olumns  occur  in  ('ach  ]>a^«‘.  Orii^i- 
nally  the  initial  hdters  were  of  tin'  sanu'  size  as  tin'  others — nn- 
lil<(‘  most  other  uncial  ^ISS. — hut  a  later  hand  has  (‘rased 
lln‘S(‘  smaller  capitals,  and  suhstituti'd  others,  many  tinn's  lancer, 
it  is  alto^(‘ther  di'stitute  of  inter|)unction :  and  is  said  to  have 
Iteen  at  lirst  written  without  aec(‘nts  (H*  breathings. 

Snell,  in  brief,  is  the  history  and  character  of  this  c(‘lebrated 

ft' 

S.,  a  j)rint(‘d  copy  of  which  now  lie's  before  us.  As  far  as  tlie 
typop*ajJiy  of  tln‘  work  is  ('onci'rned,  the  style'  of  jnantini;  is 
admirable,  and  the  pape'i*  stout  .‘ind  <i;ood  in  all  re'spe'cts.  Jt  is 
inde‘e'd  a  sjJe'inlid  e'dition  of  the'  Vatican  code'X.  Jhit  we'  cannot 
spe'ak  in  the'  same'  comnu'udatory  terms  of  the'  manne'r  in  wliieli 
tin*  e'ditors  liaye'  (‘Xe'ciited  their  parts.  From  tin'  jnefaee'  of 
Veree'lloiu',  to  whom  the'  e'harjxe*  e»f  ]»ublishin^  tln^  work  was  in¬ 
trusted  on  the  eh'ce'ase  of  Cardinal  3lai,  it  ap[)e‘ars  that  when  tin' 
latte'r  e'ompare'd  the  printed  e'dition  with  the  31S.  itsi'lf,  an  in- 
nnnn'rabh*  number  of  eliscre‘|ianeies  were  diseove'ii'd.  Instead  of 
proviinj:  a  teJe'rably  corre'ct  transcript  of  the  text  of  this  famous 
codex,  it  was  disti^nre'd  with  a  coiinth'ss  numbe'r  of  e'rrors  I 

To  what  was  this  lamentable'  re'sult  to  be  attribute'd  V  CK'arlv 
to  the'  clumsy  and  absurd  manner  in  which  tin' cardinal  e*xe'eute‘d 
his  task.  Inste'ad  of  j»e'idbrminii:  it  in  a  scholar-like'  manner — 
instead  of  I'itln'r  juiblishinii^  a  fac-simile  e'dition  of  tlie  3IS..  or 
('lst‘  writing  out  a  fair  copy  ed’  its  te'xt  in  ordinary  (Jre'ek  charae- 
tei*s,  < ’ardinal  3lai  inserte'd  the*  re'adin^rs  ed'  the'  code'X  in  the 
mar;j:in  ed  a  common  (Jre'i'k  J\‘stament.  J  in' result  was  just 
what  mi;jfht  have'  b«‘e'n  expe'ede'd.  Jin*  two  texts  be'canie  in* 
se'parably  mixe'd  toi^ether.  The  printe'i*  was  ofte'U  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one'  n'adiuij  from  aiudher,  and  when  tin'  printe**!  (*oj»y, 
on  its  comple‘tion,  was  collate'd  with  the  Vatican  codex  itse'lt. 
“  innume'rabh*  e'rre»rs”  we're'  eliseove‘re‘d  ! 

'fhe'  p*eat  dillienlty  now  was,  howto  corre'ct  the'se  innumerable 
deh'Cts  id  tin*  work.  As  tin*  value'  of  the*  e'dition  allo.m'lln'r 
ele'jeends  on  the*  manner  in  which  this  wjis  ehein*,  ye*  ^^\\\  Imiv 
plae’e*  tin*  wlnde  pre)e*e‘ss  beteU'e*  the'  re'aeh'l’,  in  tlie  We>rels  ed  \  el’- 
ecllone',  the*  present  editeu*.  himself. 
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“When  at  last  the  cardinal,”  says' he,  **liad  lini>licd  tliis  very 
liuiddesoine  collation,  he  ievt)lved  in  his  mind  the  question,  how 
(Mndd  he  remedy  the  innnnierahlc  defects  which  lu'  had  discovt'ri'd 
in  the  printed  edition?  ^J’hc  wholt*  sid>jei*t  having  hecn  inatuiely 
considered,  he  determined  to  adopt  a  thrcehdd  ])lan.  For,  in  tin*, 
iirst  place,  he  thonj;ht  that  certain  errors  of  the  printers  mioht 
easily  ho  col  lected  by  the  librarians  themselves,  simply  by  erasinp; 
Miperllnons  lett(‘rs,  or  adding  such  as  were  wanting  with  a  ]H‘n  and 
ink;  and  thus  making  the  work  agree  with  the  Fodex  itself.  It 
appeared  necessary  to  ns  to  point  out  by  an  indi‘X  the  words  thus 
corrected,  in  order  that,  in  case  other  alterations  by  anotln*r  haml 
should  happen  to  be  made  in  any  copy  of  the  work,  a  careful  leader 
might  at  once  distinguish  such,  from  the  corrections  made  by  onh'r 
of  Cardinal  i\Iai  himself,  'fheix*  was  another  icason  for  giving  this 
index.  It  was  (piite  possible  that  a  librarian,  eitlur  from  being 
tired  <'f  his  work  or  iVom  oviu’sight,  shouhl  omit  scune  copies. 
Silicic  we  could  not  be  (‘Xpeeted  to  ex;imine  (  very  copy  of  the 
cilition  oursetv(‘S.  Seeondly.  Some  of  the  h*aves,  which  W(*r(*  very 
seriously  disfigured  by  tin*  blumh'rs  of  the  ]uint('r,  and  on  this 
account  could  not  well  be  corrected,  ]\lai  r('s(dv('d  to  ]>rint  aiVesh. 
but  seaii'ely  any  of  these*  iiad  b(*(*n  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
librarians  before  ho  left  this  woild.  \\  (*  found,  howevi'r,  a  memo¬ 
randum  amongst  his  papers  of  those  slu'cts  ^^hieh  In*  tlumght  shonld 
he  ii'prinled.  This  W(*  fdlowed,  making  those  corrections  which 
he  himself  had  so  carefully  inserted  from  tin*  i\>(.h\r  VoUctnnuf.  W’l) 
giv(;  below  a  list  of  the  pages  thus  reprinted,  in  the  third  ])la(‘e. 
'flu're  still  leinained  idher  ]daees  in  which  tin*  printed  edition 
ditleied,  although  slightly,  IVom  the  codex,  or  at  least  did  not 
perfectly  ii'present  it.  J'\u*  examjde,  tin*  ]uinti*is  had  committi'd 
mistakes  either  in  the  letti'is.  or  in  the  accents,  or  otln'r  diacritical 
signs,  which  can  never  In*  altogether  avoided,  or  else  tin*  edit(U* 
hiiiivclf  had  neglected  to  mark  what  was  wiitten  by  the  original 
e(*|tyist,  and  what  was  inserted  aftei  wards  by  a  later  hand.  Lastly. 
Ahlntugh  In*  was  of  ojiinion  that  lln^  ]M'cnliar  paheogiaphy  of  tlni 
MS.  ought  to  b(*  earefullv  jueserved,  yet  In*  had  aecidontally  over¬ 
looked  lujiny  things  which  formed  a  jiai  t  of  the  singular  orthography 
oi  the  Codex,  and  which  he  had  expressed  hi.^  int(‘ntion,  in  liis 
rrolegomena.  of  a«lhering  to  throughout  the  woik.  lAu’,  mIio  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  tin*  ancimit  (Ireek  MSS.,  (*sj>ecially 
tlioso  which  are  written  in  uncial  lett(*rs,  as  tln*y  aia^  called,  vaiy 
Continually  from  the  modt'rn  orthography?  Ihjihthongs,  v(.>wels, 
and  consonants  ;ir(*  changed  in  all  imaginabh;  modes;  a  subject 
which  has  furnished  matti*!*  for  contioversy  amongst  the  learned, 

•  specially  of  late  yi'ars.  ( ’aidinaf  Alai  tlnnight  all  tln'se  ]*ai  t  iciilars, 
in  which  his  edition  was  still  (*j)en  to  c(tri’cct ion,  for  the  most  part, 
nl  litth*  cons(*qu(‘nce  ;  or,  at  least,  that  they  W(‘i(!  in*t  such  as  to 
lender  it  in'ccssary  to  delay  tin;  ]tublication  of  tin;  woi  k  on  t  heii’ 
ac(*(nint.  Still,  W(*  diseov(*ied,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  select 
some  of  these  eirois,  which  seemed  to  b(*  of  critical  imjMutaiiee;  as 
he  had  enumei  ated  these  in  a  septirate  list.  AVe  thought,  accord - 
N.s. —  voi..  IV.  I»  \) 
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iii»^ly,  that  it  wcaihl  be  followinc;  the  ^visllCSof  the  c^litor,  as  well  as 
])eilbrmiiig  a  work  ]>leasin^  to  critical  readers,  it’  wc  carelully 
s]»eeifi(  d  some  ol  the  chief  errors  of  this  kind  which  occurred  to  us. 
As  ti)  the  rest,  we  leave  them  to  lu'  corrected  by  the  learned; 
indeed,  wo  wi.vh  the  c;reatest  diligence  to  be  emjdoyed  in  this 
conxM'tion.  ttnlylet  no  one  letnse  to  grant  to  us  that  honesty  of 
]»urpose,  which  the  illustrious  editor  has  constantly  exhihitt'd  and 
maintained.  Thus,  (d  the  three  kinds  of  errors  above  mentioned, 
the  tirst  has  been  altogotlier  rcuiu.’died  by  the  most  illustrious  (*ditor 
hims(df ;  the  second  we  have  cx]uing(Ml  in  the  mode  s]M'citied  hy 
him;  the  third  we  have  corrected,  in  almost  every  instance  (from 
notes  of  the  cardinal,  written  whilst  he  was  cadlating  the  MS. 
again),  in  the  table  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  each 
volume  of  the  work.*’ — Pref.  to  Vol.  1.,  j).  1 1. 


\V(‘  luiV(‘  judged  it  b(‘st  to  give  the  wlnd(‘of  theiib(0'('  account, 
in  order  that  the  read(‘r  may  form  his  own  opinion  on  tin*  all- 
important  ipiestioii — How  far  is  (^irdinal  IMai’s  long-exju'cted 
edition  of  th(‘  \’ati<‘an  MS.,  entitliMl  the  im*rit  of  h(*iiig  a 
faithful  transcript  of  the  text  of  that  famous  (*od(‘X  ?  W(‘  frankly 
confess  tliat  the  impnssioii  we  have  reeeiv(‘(l  from  its  pcTiisal,  is 
ativthing  but  favourable.  IndiH'd,  we  have  onrstdvtvs  arriv»  (l  at 
tin*  ('(melusion  that  the  printed  eo])i(*s  eamiot  lu*  safely  trusted 
as  a  correct  r(‘|>n‘sentatiou  of  tin'  IMS.,  and  wii  will  now  hrielly 
s(‘t  h(‘fore  the  rea<h‘r  the  grounds  on  which  this  judgment  is 
bas(‘d. 

I  'irst  of  all,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impri‘ssioii  that,  when 
tin*  ag(*(I  cardinal  W4*nt  through  the  printed  work,  in  onler  to 
etnnj>art‘  it  with  tin*  3IS.,  i  rrors  iiKtf/  hair  Jti.s  notin'. 

It  is  admitt(‘d  that  tin*  eoj>y  jdaeed  originally  in  the  printt‘r's 
Imnds  abounded  with  blmnlers.  The  probability  is  then,  that 
at  least  many  (tf  tln*se  still  remaiin*d  nneorn*ct<*d  aft(*r  tin*  work 
had  ninh*rgoin*  a  linal  revision. 

Set'oinlly,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  sevtTal  collations  of  tin*  coclex 
aln*ady  |»nblished.  differ  from  the  ]»rinted  e<lition  in  s(‘veral 
oassages,  wln‘n*  tln'y  agn*!'  in  j)res(*nting  tin*  sann*  leading. 
\\  e  are  |M*rf«*ctly  awan*  that  tln*si*  (*ollations  i*annot  ht*  alto- 
g«‘ther  dep<*n(h*d  on.  ( )ft(*nl  inn*s  that  of  l)(*ntley  will  diller 
trom  that  of  l>artoloc(*i,  and  in  otln*r  plac(*s,  lx  )th  of  tin  •s(*  will 
givi*  a  dilh*rent  n*ading  from  that  of  Hirch.  Still.  wh(*n*  they 
agret*  it  may  he  sd‘«*ly  ]»resnnn*d  that  tlu*y  an*  right.  Jt  is  in 
tin*  highest  degrci*  impn*bahh*,  to  sav  tin*  least,  that  Hartohu’ci. 
Hentley.  and  Hirch.  shonhl  malo*  tin*  same  (*rror  in  tin*  same 
placf — acting  as  we  know  lln‘V  did,  iinh'j)end(*ntly  of 
another.  ( >n  this  ground  wi*  (*onehnh>  that  (  ardinal  Mai  s 
editimi  (»t  the  \ati(*an  .MS.  cannot  be  altogether  i’('li(‘d  (Hi.  since, 
in  s(*veral  jdaces,  it  varies  from  the  published  collations  of  lli^' 
MS.,  where  tln'si*  all  thrc'i*  agn‘e. 
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I.iistly,  wc  have  I’isclioiidorfs  l>ri(d*  ti'stiinoiiy,  as  ij^ivon  on  tho 
coviM-oftho  last-puhlisliod  part  of  his  new  edition  of  tlie  (Jrt‘ok 
Tt‘stann‘nt,'’^  tliat  the  printed  eoj>y  of  tlu‘ Vatican  VS.  is  not 
trust worthv.  In  fact,  he  specitii‘s  live  or  six  passaj^t's,  in  which 
to  Ills  certain  knowled^v  the  ])rint(Ml  t(‘Xt  is  (‘rroiu'ous.  It  is 
true  thest‘  instances  may  he  all  of  slii»lit  iinjKU-tanei*.  I  hit 
if  onlv  trilling  mistakes  are  provisl  to  t*xist.  liow  do  we  know 
that  other  more}  serious  errors  an‘  not  to  Ik'  found? 

llavinjj:  thus  fret'ly  exjuvssed  our  (►pinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  first  edition  of  tli(‘  e(‘lehrat(‘(I  (\nh\v  we  proeec'd 

to  make  some  ohsiu’vations  as  to  tlie  value  of  the  3IS.  its(dt*  Now 
that  it  is  no  longer  liiddcui  witliiii  th(‘  r('e(\sst‘s  of  the  \hitiejm, 
now  that  it  is  oncc‘  fairly  ludon'  th(‘  world,  it  must  mrc'ssarily  ho 
(‘xposed  to  the  ordeal  of  juihlie  opinion.  Xo  prescrij)tiv(‘  rights, 
no  mt‘n‘  lov(‘  of  anti([uity,  will  sullici'  to  shield  it  from  tlui 
attacks  of  hostile  criticism,  d'lu*  IMS.  will  Ik*  thorouehly  sifted, 
its  faults  uncen'inoniously  (‘X|K)S(‘d,  its  d(dici(Mici(‘s  ch'arly 
jM»inted  out.  llitluu'to  the*  Co(J(\v  Wtfinnius  has  V(‘riticd  tlu^ 
maxim  of  d'acitus — (h/nic  /(jNofinn  jtnt  }iut(fnijico  ext.  AN'rappt'd 
up  in  th(‘  obscurity  of  the  IhijKd  lahrary,  this  ancient  IMS.  has 
hcen  looki'd  up  to  with  an  almost  idolatrous  viuicration,  and  its 
text,  (‘V(‘n  when  disiie;ur(‘d  hy  hhiiuh'rs,  has  Imk*!!  ma(h‘,  too  fre- 
(jiKUitly,  th(‘  standard  hy  which  to  judi^(‘  of  all  other  r(‘adine;s. 
W(‘  ventur(‘  to  pri'dict  that  tlu'  ]uihlication  of  tlu^  VS.  will  have 
th('  (‘Ifect  of  less(minu:to  a  very  considiu’ahle  extent  this  (‘X(*(‘ssivi5 
d(‘f(Tcnce;  and  that  lumceforth  the  t(‘xt  oi‘  th(‘  \  atican  codex 
will  no  lon^i'r  ]K)ss('ss  that  j)r(‘scriptive  authority  which  it  has 
so  loiiLT  (‘ujovc'd. 

ddiosc*  of  our  r(‘ad(‘rs  who  hav(‘  Imhui  awan*  of  tlu^  extraordi¬ 
nary  estimation  in  which  this  ancient  31S.  has  lK‘(‘n  held  hy  tho 
most  famous  critics  ol'tlu*  day.  will  hear  with  s(une  surpris(‘  that 
tt  contdlnx  a  vast  )iumh('r  of  eifn'jfioux  hlundvrs.  \\(‘  at  least,  in 
our  sim|>licity,  hav(*  heen  accustomed  to  think  of  this  m/cj; 
ant /ijuissintas — writtiui.  perhaj)s,  whilst  th(‘  t  'hristian  rf‘li;jfion  was 
still  a  rvlajio  ilUclta — as  almost  an  immaculate*  co]>y,  far  n*- 
inoved  from  the  vulirar  h(‘rd  of  cursives  and  mod(‘rn  VSS.  On 
this  ^n*ound  it  was,  we*  fond  1  v  suj)pos(‘d,  that  it  was  continually 
aj>p(*ah‘d  to  as  an  authoritative^  witne*ss  of  the^  tniei  text.  A 
standard  ace’e)rdin^  te)\\hich  the  re^adinirs  of  the*  d'e*xtus  Io‘ce*])tus 
we*re‘  te)  he*  pronoune*e*d  true*  or  false*,  tludi^ei  of  e)ur  amazement, 
irentle  re*ad(*r,  whe*n  we*  elisce)Ve‘red,  tor  the  lirsi  time*,  that  this 
laiiious  .VS.  e>f  antiejuity  ahounds  with  de*licie*ne*ie*s  and  mistakes; 
and  that  its  text  e*an  no  meu-e*  he*  truste*d  apart  from  the)  eviele*ne*e 

other  witnesses,  than  the  ele*spise*el  cursives  of  the  tenth  and 
lollowin^j;  centurie*s. 


lii  ij  ssic,  8vo.,  18.08. 
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What  has  most  (»f  all  struck  us,  whilst  tuniin;j:  over  flio  pn^rcs 
of  tliis  ina;iiiiticent  work,  has  hoeu  the  very  numerous  ca.^rs  in 
which  the  cojiyist  has  clrop}H.*(l  eiu‘  or  more  woixls  out  (*1’  the 
text.  To  what  this  ten<lency  is  to  he  attrihiited.  it  is  iiiijMissihlc 
to  say  ;  hut  so  lre(|uently  is  it  manifested,  that  it  may  saf-lv  i>c 
pronounced  as  c)m*  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the 
ct»<li*x.  31  any  of  these  omissions  liave  heen  corrected  i‘itln  r  at 
the  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  l^y  the  same  Inind.  hut  verv 
many  inon'  havi^  evidently  heen  (o-erlookcd,  and  still  distimire 
the  pag«*s  of  this  most  ancient  of  copies  of  the  ( ire<‘k  Testament. 

It  may  iM*cur  to  some  of  our  rea<lers.  that  ]>ossihlv  the<e 
iiunua'ous  (Hui>sions  (»f  the\ati(*an  31 S.  are  nrri>ftfs  /wa/oc/.v  ut’ 
the  text,  which  tin*  copyist  found  in  his  (‘Xemplar.  rather  Than 
hluiblerx  uith  which  In*  himself  stands  eharufeahle.  This  n  r- 
tainly  tiuiy  he  true  of  s'jmc  of  these  innumerahlt*  omi>sions  :  hut 
with  repird  to  the  \ast  maj(*nty.  this  supposition  mu>t  he  pro¬ 
nounced  hiirhly  improhahle.  In  proof  of  this,  wt*  would,  in  the 
lir-t  place.  reh*r  t<»  the  fact  already  mentioned,  viz.,  that  a  Loviit 
many  of  these  uiiirinal  omis>ions  hare  f>ecn  supplK'd  hj/  (hr' 
hriHif.  In  some  ca>es,  the  missiiur  word  (»r  words  arc  in-eit'  d  in 
the  margin  ;  in  other  cases,  thev  are  huind  between  the  line^. 
riirht  oV(‘r  the  place  where  they  sliould  have  h,  eu  placed.  In 
such  <*ases.  there  can,  of  course,  lu*  no  douht,  that  the  wi^rds 
droppe<l  out  <d’  the  text  hy  the  eareh‘ssness  of  the  scrilu*. 
Secondly,  in  many  other  cases  the  readings  thus  re^ultinL^  </«7vVt’ 
tio  support  frmn  anp  other  icituesscit,  cither  31 SS.,  or  vcrsi<»ns. 
In  all  Mich  instances  wc  arc  airain  fully  justiti<*d  in  ccuicludinu: 
that  tin*  omissions  arc  acci(h‘ntal  mistake's  of  tin*  copyist,  which 
he  failed  to  notic«*.  or  else  in'^lected  to  n*mcdy.  Jaistly.  there 
are  numerous  piissap's  in  which  some  word  or  words,  helonL'in^^ 
to  the  text  in  (‘onnuon  use  arc  wantiuLT,  in  coiiseHjUenct*  of  which 
the  p^oasripe  noikes  ohsolnte  nonsense  as  it  stands.  It  was  oiir 
intention  to  have  L:iv«‘n  S(‘vcral  in>tances  (*f  the  innumcrahle 
ouiis>ions  of  the  3hitican  co(h*x.  Hut  as  thcsi*  would  he  ot  little 
intt'iest  to  tin*  irein'ral  reader,  wc  must  rt'fer  those  who  have  the 
<*pportunity  of  consultine:  (’ardinal  3Iai*s  (‘dition  to  tin*  note  at 
the  toot  of  the  paire.*  We  oucfht  to  add.  that  none  (d  these 
omissions  can  1k‘  attributed  to  t'rrors  of  tin*  ju'c'ss.  In  (*very 
instaiK'c  they  are  ]iroved  to  lH*h)n^  to  tin*  C(»dex  itselt.  (‘itlna* 

•  I  lie  fellowin:^ arc  s<  nu*  ef  the  V('ry  nuiiicrciis  omissions  of  tlic  MS. — Matt, 
xii.  Ii.awliolc  verse  omittol,  which,  tlie  context  proves,  mu^t  liavelH?cn  tltrro 
eri^inally;  Matt.  xiv.  ‘J ;  Matt.  xix.  11;  Matt.  xxi.  TJ ;  Matt.  xxv.  ‘J- ; 
M.irk  vi.  17  ;  Mark  x.  ‘Jt* ;  Mark  xv.  4  ;  Luke  xix.  ‘Jo;  Luke  xx.  !•>;  Luke 
x\iv.  .‘»J  ;  ,L.]in  i.  1;  al.'-o  \  cr.  IC.;  .him  iii.  o4  ;  .Tolin  iv.  ;  John  v.  44  ; 
.Acts  vii.  |*J  ;  Acts  xxiii.  *JS  ;  Acts  xxiv.  U,  7,  Jan.es  v.  14  ;  1  I’^h  i.  t  t 
I  IV  t.  V.  ;  I  (Jor.  iv.  e. ;  Lphes.  i.  l.'» ;  Col.  ii.  ‘J  ;  Col.  iv.  ;  1  dlu'S.  ii.  L'  I 
IL  h.  vii.  1*J. 
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fn>in  th«‘  notes  ot*  the  editor,  or  the  puMislied  eollatioiis  of 
the  MS. 

It  is  true,  that  mueh  may  Ik'  slid  by  way  of  oxtenuatiiii^ 
tlies-'  V(‘rv  numerous  omissions  of  the  trauseril)er.  It  is  well 
known  that,  at  the  very  early  dale  to  whieh  the  Vatiean  e<.Klex 
is  assii^ned,  it  was  tin*  eustom  to  write  31SS.  oontinuonsly — with¬ 
out  anv  break  lK*tween  the  words — without  even  any  stop  be¬ 
tween  one  sentence  and  another.  Hence  nothiiiLi:  was  easier 
than  for  a  copyist,  after  tracini;  one  wi>rd  and  lookinir  up  airuin 
at  his  copy,  to  fix  his  I've  on  tlie  wronij:  word.  This  was  es}>e- 
eiallv  likely  to  hajipen.  where  two  words  iu‘ar  (»ne  ain»tlu‘r  luul 
the  sime  endimr.  or  where  tin'  sann'  wonl  occurri'd  twiet'  in  oin' 
s'liteiice.  For  if  tin'  transeriber.  on  linishiiiLT  tin'  fornn'r,  ehaiiced 
t«»  st'e  tin'  latter  of  these  two  w\>rds  on  lookimr  up  from  \\\<  copy, 
he  would  naturally  imairine  it  was  the  word  he  had  just  eopit'd, 
and  proct'ed  onwards  fi\un  that,  omittiuix  all  that  lay  luUwei'n. 
Instead  of  wondering  that  mistakt's  of  omission  an'  so  fretpient 
in. these  aneient  (iri'ck  (‘odices,  tin*  only  woinh'r  is — Ci>nsidering 
the  styli'  in  whieh  the  exemplars  wi're  written — the  only  wonder 
is  that  copyi>ts  wvre  not  more  freipiently  guilty  id’  errors  cd*  (his 
kind. 

Ihit  whilst  we  are  dis[)osoil  to  make  ('very  allowanct'  for  tin' 
eopyist,  to  whoso  labours  we  are  indt'bted  for  this  valuable  ri'lie 
(d’ antiipiity,  we  are  ind  blind  to  tin'  fact  that  these  faults  Vi'ry 
soriously  d«*tract  from  the  authority  of  tin'  ///  <///  otses  trlu'rc 
umi visions  are  concerned.  \\  e  would  go  a  step  fartln'i*.  and  ('Xti'inl 
tin*  ruh*  to  all  31 SS.  whatever.  I’or  sinei'  all  serilu's  must  Ik* 
inor«'  or  less  ex[)oS('d  to  this  danger  (d  overlooking,  sonn't inn's, 
what  lies  beh>n'  them  in  the  (*opy,  it  can  in‘V('r  lu*  sate  to  n'ly 
on  the  n'ading  of  an  individual  31 S.  uncial  or  ('ursiv(',  wln'it* 
(unissi(uis  ocriir.  unless  it  be  well  support('<l  by  other  ('vidi'iiet'. 
Instead  of  ('utc'ring  u]K)n  this  wiih'  ti(*ld  of  dise!is<i«»n  at  pn'Si'Ut, 
howeV(‘r,  we  will  eontine  our  attt'utioii  to  tin'  31S.  befon'  us. 

T()  say  tin*  least  tln*n,  the  aekiiowledged  (h'liei('nei('s  (d’  this 
eeh'hrated  eodex,  in  such  passage's  as  we  have*  just  referred  to, 
should  mak('  us  very  cautious  how  we  expunge*  oni*  or  nnu-e 
words  out  of  the  common  text  id’ tin*  (In'ek  Te'stann'ut,  bee'aust* 
they  happi'ii  to  bo  wanting  in  the  Vatican  31 S.  If  W(‘  liavi*  dis- 
('overed  a  number  id‘  ]>assages  where  tin'  copyist  has  falh'ii  into 
such  (*rrors  of  omission,  as  to  make  absolute  nons(*use  of  tin* 
passage's  as  they  at  pivseut  stand,  tlie  lawsed’  ju’obability  re'epiire* 
us  to  e'Xpoet  that  then*  will  be  a  very  much  large'r  numbe'r  ot* 
eunissious  in  the  same  3IS.,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make*  good 
•Sense.  As  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  let  us  loedc  a  little'  at 
one  or  two  instances  ed'  omission  in  tin'  \*ati(*an  3IS.  In  lupin's. 

!•*,  the  Word  ayaTiye  (love*)  is  omitted.  I*ut  it  so  hajepens 
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tliat  ilio  <'aivloss  scrilu' lias  insert od  tlio  article  l)elon^n'n^r  to  it. 
All  critics  therefore  a^^ree,  that  it  is  a  hluiider,  and  then*  is  an 
olid  of  it.  Ihit  sn|HM>s(‘,  inst(‘ad  of  tln^word  ‘‘love,"  lu‘hadover- 
lookod  the  word  “  wlnnefore,"  or  “also,"  or  “  Lord,”  or  “.lt‘sus," 
or  “all,"  or  “saints,"  th(‘r(‘  would  h(‘ no  elm*  hy  which  to  <1*‘. 
teet  tin*  hlniuhn*,  and  it  ini;^dit  have  Ik *011  set  down  as  a  variation 
of  tin*  toxt  of  hi^xh  authority. 

Siinilarlv  in  1  riiess.  ii.  Id,  the  ^  atiean  codex  omits  th(‘  wen’ds 
Taj  ufxxfTiTis  (sins).  I  hit  Inn*!*  ai^ain  the  nutans  ot  dotection 
are  supplied,  for  not  only  d(M*s  tin*  ]>assaixe  rtMpiin*  some  nonn 
to  follow  the  transitive  V(‘rh  {xvx7:\%^Ma-xi),  hut  tin*  pers(Mial 
pronoun  helonixinjj:  to  tln^  missiiijx  noun  is  inserti'd  {xuzu\). 
Accord in;.xly  tln‘n,*  is  no  (jin‘stion  amon;X>^t  critics  about  this  rca«l- 
inir.  It  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  a  jmre  (‘rror.  Ihit  ha<l 
tin;  copyist  omittt'd  sonn*  otln*!*  words  in  tin*  vt'rst* ;  liad  lie  left 
(Hit,  for  instance,  “us,"  in*  “tin'  (icntih*s,"  or  tht*  two  words 
translat«‘d  “that  tln*y  mi^ht  be  savi'd,"  (iva  or 

“their,"  or  “always,"  or  “  is  conn*,"  or  “  to  the  uttemmst,"  it 
Would  Ik*  impossible  to  pn»V(*  either  of  tln'sc  omissions  t(»  1m*  ;• 
blunder,  and  in  that  cast*  tin*  ^rt'at  antitpiity  of  tin*  cikIcx  in 
which  such  a  r(‘adin;x:  was  found,  would  havt;  sullic(‘d  to  establish 
it  as,  in  all  probability,  tin*  tn-iixinal  rcadinjj:  of  tin*  V(*rs(*. 

d'he  sann*  remarks  apply  to  most  of  the  otln*r  omissions  ofthi'^ 
fannuis  3IS.,  and,  ^(‘in*rally  sjK'akin;X,  it  will  Ik*  found  that  in 
any  vt'rst'  of  tin*  N(*w  d\*stann*nt,  when*  tnily  one  word  can  he 
h*ft  (Hit  so  as  to  Ik*  missi*d,  half  a  dozen  may  be  l(*ft  out,  sepa- 
rat(*ly,  witlnuit  t*xcitin;r  nny  suspicion.  An  adj(*ctivt*.  or  advt'rh. 
in  most  instain‘(*s,  would  in*V(*r  bi*  miss(*d.  \Vln‘n‘  two  or  more 
nouns,  V(*rbs,  or  particijdt‘s  occur  top*tln*r,  oin*  or  mort*  may  Ik* 
omitt(‘d  witlnnit  det<*(*tion  ;  ainl  st>  oftt*n  with  a  ctmjunction  or  pre- 
]>ositi(Hi.  'Tin*  sum*  rt*mark  apjdics  fr(*(pn*ntly  to  (pialilVin^^ 
clauses,  and  t*vt‘n  a  whoh*  vt'rst*.  So  that  it  mav  saft*ly  Ik*  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  a  ^t*in*ral  canon,  that  in  any  ancit'iit  ^IS.,  in  wliicli 
omissions  have  lK'(*n  disi*oven*d,  tin;  impi*rc(*ptible  errors,  so  to 
s|K‘ak.  will  excc(*d,  by  many  tinn*s,  those  which  arc  plain  and 
paliKible. 

ilu*  nui'sticni  then  arises,  havi*  our  critical  cditt»rs  ol  the 
(Jr(*clv  dcstann*nt  ret'oixnisi'd  this  of(*ncral  ruh*?  So  far  lean 
this,  they  havi*  ju*(K*(‘(‘<h*d  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  Fin*  ohvioiis 
omissions  ot  tin*  \  atican  MS.,  in  which  the  jKissaiXcs  make  no 
Sense  as  they  stand,  an*  of  (*(»urs(‘  juisscd  bv,  but  in  almost  i‘Vciy 
otln*r  instanct*,  such  has  be<*n  hitherto  the  y>rc.s7c/c  ol  this  <*"</<./ 
(tnf that  tin*  words  missino  in  tin*  \"atican  3IS.  have 
bi'cn — as  a  matter  ot  ceurst* — (*X[nui:j:;<*d  fi\nn  tin*  received  text. 
nnh‘ss  it  has  so  hap[K‘ncd  that  not  a  single*  laicidl  besides  arret'd 
with  it.  About  two  hundred  instances  inioht  (*asilv  be  adduced, 
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in  one  or  more  words  liavo  Oeon  omitted  in  the  texts  of 

niir  iiKMlern  critical  editions  of  th(‘  (Jreek  'rcstainent,  cliicdly  on 
the  jrroiind  that  tlu'V  wc're  md  found  in  the  Codex  Vaticaniis. 

Wa  wonld  res[)ectfnlly  snlmiit,  tlum,  to  the  eonsidm-ation  of 
tliosc  who  may  he  en^a^ed  in  tin*  formation  t>f  a  critical  text  of 
that  insjiired  VolnnuN  the  fon'^i^oin^  remarks  on  th(‘  omissions  of 
the  Vatican  ^IS.  Xowthat  this  faimnis  codex  is  fairly  piihlislu'd 
to  the  world  ;  now  that  its  V(‘ry  nnmerons  detieiiMicies  can  h(‘  as- 
<*crtained  hy  a  mere  jKjrnsal  of  th(‘  j)rint(*d  edition,  it  will  not  <h» 
to  set  up  its  readin;;s  as  thi'  standard  accordini>:  to  which  the  re- 
ceiv(Ml  text  is  to  Ik'  monlded.  It  is  heyond  dis|mt(‘,  that  then' 
arc  sfvc'ral  ])assa^es  in  which  words  hav('  Ikm'ii  dro[)}M*d  hy  tlu* 
cojwist,  which  are  ahsoliitely  nec('ssary  to  com|)let('  tlu'  sens(‘. 
It  is  heyond  disjnite,  that  tln're  are  a  ^o’eat  many  more  |)assa<j:es 
in  which  words  liave  heen  omitted  hy  tin'  copyist,  and  afterwards 
|^lace^l  in  th(‘  margin  hy  the  same,  or  a  eontemiporary  hand.*  It 
is  heyond  dispute,  that  tln're  ar(.‘  many  other  instanci's  in  which 
omissions  an.'  fonnd,  hut  ind  a  single  other  ^IS.,  either  itvctal  or 
c//nv//’c,  affords  any  snj^p(n-t  foi*  such  readings.  Lastly,  it  is  im- 
possihl(‘  to  deny  that,  according  to  eyery  law  (^f  prohahility,  it  is 
reasonahh*  to  exp(‘ct  that  a  yast  nnmiM'r  of  other  mistakes  of 
omission  must  exist  in  such  a  3IS.,  which  cannot  Ik'  pronul  to  h(* 
hlnnders  hy  the  ahoy('  (n-  any  otlu'r  means.  Accordingly  tln're 
arc  some  hnndreds  of  such  omissions  discoyen'd  in  this  c(‘lehrated 
codex,  omissions  which  we  cannot  prove  to  Ik'  errors  of  the, 
<*oj»yist,  hut  which  an'  at  yariance  with  almost  all  othf'r  !MSS.  of 
the  (Ireek  Testament,  and  tin*  great  majority  of  yersions  ;  yet, 
strang(*  to  say,  tin*  ('ditors  of  our  critical  (irec'k  TcNstaments,  in¬ 
stead  of  passing  hy  tln'se  yarioiis  I’eadings  as  sim]>h^  hlnnders  of 
tin*  transcriher,  hayt*,  in  almost  (‘yeiy  instanc(‘,  adoj>ted  tln'in  as 
true  n'adings,  according  to  which  tin*  text  of  the  t  Jreek  d\‘sta- 
UK'iit  is  henceforth  to  he  eonfornn'd.  in  proof  of  this  tin*  rc'ader 
is  referred  to  tin*  yarious  (‘ditions  of  Tischend(n*rs  (Jr(*(;k  I’esta- 
*aent,  and  the  critical  (ireek  d'estaun'iit  of  Hr.  Samuel  l\  d’n'- 
gelles,  of  which  tin'  (Jospeds  of  3Iatthew  and  .Alark  haye  aln*ady 
appeared. 

It  may  he  urged  in  fayour  of  many  of  these  omissions  of  tln^ 

atiean  eodiex,  that  the  same  omissions  are  found  in  oin;  or  two 
other  ifuciol  and  tln'n*fore  on  this  ground  they  may  Ik? 

*  rite  critical  rcailcr  is  rct'crrcl  to  tlit*  tnllnwiii'j;  instances.  Matt.  xiv. 
r>t(i  roiTo  ;  xxv.  lo,  ruiv  /xoe  ;  ^larU  vi.  17,  tjjv  yvvaiKti\  x. 

fi'fKfv XV.  1,  <n'<Vi/ ;  Lnlar  xix.  Kv/xf  ;  xx.  l.'l,  n  Trturjau):  xxiv.  Trj, 
/ifyaXr^v' ;  .lolni  i.  1,  T<ou  (ii'OpoiTTo)!'  Vcl".  1  •»,  (k  ;  iii.  •*!,  to 

;  iv.  a,  TTdXiu  ;  Acts  vii.  IC,  ti)  ffnjfioy ;  xi.  ‘J-1,  ro)  Kvpio) ;  xxiii.  L'S, 
KaTijydyoif  (tvTdv  TO  <rvvf^ito}>  avTcou.  In  all  tliesc,  as  nv<*11  as  in  <»tlH‘r  loss 
an|K)rtant  j)lac?s’,  the  niissinj'  words  are  inserted  in  the  margin  a  pritna  rnaim^ 
f'l'parentlv. 
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avs«nn<‘<l  to  ho  trno  r(‘a<lin<r?^.  'I1iat  it  is  liardlv  lik(‘lv  tliat  two 
or  thn*e  traiiscrihors  siiould  lia|>]>en  to  omit  just  t]a'‘  sani(‘  \V(U(l 
or  words  l)V  oviu'si^lit  and  noj^^loct,  Ikmk'o  it  is  r('asoiiahl<‘  to  suji- 
|»os(‘  that  tlio  missing  words  form  no  jiart  of  tlio  ori;j:in;d  text. 
I»ut.  oil  tla*  (dlim*  hand,  it  may  h(‘  asktul — W  liicli  is  tin*  inoii' 
lik(‘lv,  tliat  two  or  tlinu*  oinwists  of  ancient  uncial  ^ISS.,  should 
haj>[>en  now  and  then  to  overlook  tlio  sam(‘  word  ;  or  that  t(*n 
or  twohat  (•(►jivists  of  other  ancient  uticuil  3ISS.,  and  th(‘  traii- 
sorihors  of  a  countless  numh(‘r  of  mon'  modern  cifr.stira,  should 
a^n'oo  in  insertiii;::  just  the  same  corru[>tion?  Vet  this  is  iho 
only  alternative. 

'Idiis  famcuis  copy  (d‘th(‘  (Ireek  d\‘stament  contains  also  a  va<t 
numhor  of  other  (‘rrors.  In  numerous  instan(*es  tlu*  traiiscrihor 
has  writt<*n  the  wroim  word.  We  had  intiaided  to  (uder  at  soiut* 
lonoth  into  this  suhj(‘ct  in  the  |>resent  pajKU*,  hut  \\r  fear  we 
have  aln'ady  exhaust(‘d  th(‘  ladder’s  jiatiiuice.  A  very  lew'  re¬ 
marks,  therelor(‘,  la^speetiiiii:  this  a(M*idental  siihstitution  ot“  (Hi(‘ 
Wind  for  anotlaa*  is  all  that  we  shall  trouhle  him  with. 

In  many  r(‘SjMM‘ts.  th(‘,  same  ohservations  which  ar(‘ recorded  as 
t<>  th(‘  oinisi<inni<  of  this  famous  31 S.  apply  to  th(‘  )Hisf((Lrs  ju»*- 
perly  S(»  called.  'That  is  to  say,  whilst  many  of  them  are  so 
p-oss  and  obvious  that  it  is  impossihle  to  (huiy  thi'in,*  tlu*  majo¬ 
rity  are  such  as  y/eo/,  some  of  tliem,  possibly  he  various  naidin^^s. 
All  that  wt‘W'ould  stipulate  for  is,  that  extrcuue  eatdion  should  he 
us(‘d  in  the  adoption  of  any,  where  tla^  r(\idin^  is  not  W(‘ll  suji- 
porled  by  otlau’  <‘vid(m<‘(%  both  of  3ISS.  and  Versions,  'flu* 
<‘Xtraordinary  hlun<h‘rs  of  the  eopvist  in  sonu'  eases  should  <*er- 
tainly  make  us  very  j(‘alous  how  we  attach  much  authority  to 
any  variation  of  this  roilrr 

And  now,  ladore  layinii:  (hwvn  the  ]>en,  we  must  say  a  word  or 
two  on  tla‘  probable  results  of  this  work  on  tin*  Textual  Critieisui 
of  the  Nb‘W'  'festanient. 

3\  e  think',  then,  that  most  of  our  n'adersw  ill  a^ret*  in  one 
thine:,  viz.  that  tin*  publication  of  this  famous  eod(‘X  is  ejdenlated 
ercatly  to  lessen  our  eoididi'uee  in  tlu'  value  ol*  very  ancient 
31SS.  as  individual  witnesses  of  the  original  text  of  the  (ireek 
d’e^tament. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  early  editors  of  the  (Jreek  'restanietd 
mnployi'd  ecMliees  <d’  comparatively  nuKk'ni  dat(‘  in  tlmir  im¬ 
portant  work.  Mrasmus,  lleza,  Ste*ph(*ns,  and  the  Klz<wirs  ]>es- 
sessed  hardly  any  of  thosi*  am*ient  copies  (d'the  Xew’  'festanient 


linal 


'I'lie  oritioal  nader  wlu»  lia'i  the  op|>(>rtuuitv  of  cniisultiii;.; 

Mai  "  editien,  is  ret«‘ire<l  to  (ho  follow’ine  oxain]>los.  M.att.  vi.  2o  ;  xvii.  1  t  i 
xxii.  i:>;  Mark  i.  ‘J I :  xiii.  l.t  ;  laiko  xvi.  l‘J;  xxiv.  .Tolin  i.  t'»; 
iv.  e:*;  l  IVt.  ii.  1  :  L*  IVt.  ii.  Hi;  1  .lohn  ii.  M  ;  il  dolm  .‘i ;  bom.  xh'. 

1  (\»r.  i.  ‘J  ;  I  Cor.  xiii.  d;  ‘J  Cor.  viii.  ‘J  ;  tialat.  vi.  lO;  I’liil.  ii.  1. 
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written  in  uncial  l(‘ttiTs  wliicli  lat(‘r  I'ditors  (‘an  IkkisI  of;  and  tln^ 
(•(>ns(‘(|iu‘n(*(‘  was  flaw  nsod  what  they  did  |h)ss(‘ss.  Tlio  7V.rti(tt 
licceptas — IVoin  which  our  Autliorisiul  Kn^lish  Veu'sion  is  suh- 
stantiallv  a  translation — is  tliat  found  in  wliat  aiv  c*alh‘d  cursive 

3155.,  written  from  tlui  tentli  to  tlie  lifteentli  c(‘nturit‘s. 

On  this  account,  we  iu‘ed  not  inform  onr  critical  read('rs,  th«‘ 
t(‘Xt  in  common  us(^  has  falhai  und(‘r  tli(‘  cond(‘mnation  of  th(‘ 
modiTii  editors  of  tlie  (Jreek  T(\stam(‘nt.  In  their  opinion  it  is 
uninistakahly  corrupt  and  interj)olat(‘d.  And  tln‘  only  nu'ans  of 
nstorini;*  it  to  sound hinu^  lik(‘  its  primitive  jairity  is  to  conform 
it  to  tlie  readin;j:s  of  those  few  most  ancient  31 SS.  whicli  hav(‘ 
haj»|)ily  (‘scapi'd  tht‘  ravaj^es  (d‘tinu‘. 

It  must  l)(‘  conless(‘d  that  then'  is  a  j^reat  d(‘al  of  jdausihility 
in  tliis  tln'ory.  All  int(‘llip‘nt  persons  will  apx'o  in  tin?  ojiinion 
that,  all  other  things  hein^  (Mpial,  the  oldm*  a  31 S.  is  tin'  hotter. 
A  (*opy  of  thetJreek  Scri[>tun‘s  of  the  Xctw  d\‘stament  written  in 
the  tilin'  of  Augustine,  in  all  hnman  prohahility  contains  lcw(‘r 
hlundcrs  of  tin'  scrihe  than  oin'  written  in  tin'  aij^e  of  laitln'r. 
In  many  instances  at  least  it  may  he  inlciTi'd  with  toh*rahh‘  c(‘r- 
taiiity  that  the  t('xt  of  a  cursiv(?  31 S.  of  tin;  twc'lfth  or  four¬ 
teenth  century  has  heen  ('ojued  again  and  again,  whih'  <‘ach 
transcrijrtion  has  c'Xposi'd  it  to  fresh  hlundcrs.  Our  V(‘ry  ancii'iit 

31 55.,  on  tin;  contrary,  may  jiossihly  have  had  only  very  lew 
copi(‘s  intervi'in;  hetween  tln*m  and  the  original  autographs. 
None  can  call  in  (pu'stion,  then,  tin'  truth  of  tin;  ])rinci[)h‘ — 
vi(‘W('d  as  a  geiK'ral  fa(‘t — that  an  ancic'iit  31 S.,  caicris  paribus^  has 
immensely  stronger  claims  to  Ih'  lol lowed  as  an  exc'inplar — as 
a  standard  of  the  t('xt — than  oin'  of  modern  date'. 

Ihit  although  anti(piity  is  uinpu'stionahly  valuahh'  as  affording 
a  pn'sumption  in  favour  of  a  text’s  jairity,  tin'ri'  are  a  great 
many  other  consiih'rations  which  must  in;vcr  lx*  ov(‘rlookcd.  'This 
is  so  admirahly  stated  hy  3Ir.  Scrivein'r,  the  laborious  collator  (d* 
the  cursive  3ISS.  of  the  (Jospels,  that  wi;  cannot  do  Ix'tter  than 
^aote  a  lew sciCeiices  from  tin'  introduction  to  his  valuahh^  w<n’k. 

‘‘  riiero  is  a  lone  and  mannci’,”  says  ho,  “ofti'ii  ohservahle  when 
3ISS.  of  the  (Iroek  Testament  are  spoken  of,  iis  if  it  wtae  taken  foi* 
granted,  that  their  value  is  in  direct  ]tro])ortion  to  tln'ir  dat(‘ ;  as 
tliuugh  the  testimony  of  a  <lucument  of  the  twelfth  or  ihnrteenth 
century  were  of  ne(;essity,  and,  as  a  mattc'r  of  (Jourse,  far  inferior  in 
w«‘lglit  and  juohahility  to  that  of  an  uncial  coj»y  some  live  hundred 
years  older.  Now,  I  wish  not  to  deny  the  e.xistence  of  a  certain 
annmnt  of  presumption  in  favour  of  the  more  ancient  authority, 
d  he  neanu*  we  a]»])i’oach  to  Aj)ostoHc  times,  the  fewc'r  stages  that 
have  inteiv(*ned  hetween  the  inspired  autographs,  and  the  .MSS. 
hrfuie  Us.  the  le-s  chaucc  is  there  of  error  or  wilful  alteration  (ui 
the  part  (.d  the  copyists.  JUit  what  J  comi>lain  of  is  this,  that 


no 
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instoiul  of  looking  upon  tlic  case  as  one  of  more  of  jtrimn 

fdt'ie  likolilu>otl.  siuli  as  other  circumstances  may  limit.  (»r  corrrct, 
or  remove,  it  is  rcganUal  from  the  lirst  as  a  M'ttled  ]K)int,  that, 
unless  a  monument  lu*  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  old,  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  of  c-ollating.  ‘Ante  omnia,’  says  Laelmiaun, 

‘  antiquissimorum  ratitmem  hahtdjimus . line  certo  constitiito 

re(‘ontiores,  item  leves,  et  corruptos  recTisahimus.’ — rnd*.,  p. 
And  t(>  what  cause  shall  we  attribute  it,  that  the  oldest  .M.SS.  arc 
necessarily  the  best,  while  the  more  recent  ought  to  he  des]>ised  ‘as 
corrupt,  and  of  little  conseipience  V'  W  ill  Lachmann  undiutakc  to 
jissert  that  our  modern  llyzantine  documents  are  hut  had  copies  of 
the  Alexandrian,  the  Vatican,  or  lleza's  .AIS?  Yet  no  sup]»ositi(»u 
short  of  this  will  answer  the  juirpose  of  his  argument,  d'he  rcniaik 
is  so  trite,  one  is  tired  of  repeating  it,  that  many  codices  iif  ihr 
tenth  and  tollowing  (‘entuiics  were  veiy  j>r(diahly  transcribed  from 
others  of  (I  more  c<irli/  ihife  tJuir  anji  thtt  mne  ej'tsf,  the  inci'ssant  W(‘ar  of 
th(‘  older  copies,  in  the  service  of  the  church,  rendering  a  further 
supply  indis]»ensahle."  * 


W(‘  think  all  candid  p(‘rsons,  iitd)iass(ul  by  ]»rcjudic(‘,  will 
admit  the  forc(‘  of  th«‘  ah()V(‘  rcmiarks  in  favour  of  the  despised 
cursive  MSS.  of  the  (Inudc  'r(‘staun‘ut.  And  wlaui  tlu*  vast 
unmher  of  thcs(‘  cursive  copi(‘s  is  taken  into  account,  aiul  (li(‘ 
extreme  paucity  of  the  uncial  or  ancient  copi(‘s,  tin*  arguiiu'ut 
of  Mr.  Scrivv'uer  is  imnumsely  stnmgthem'd.  Tin*  V(‘ry  limited 
area  embraced  by  the  rodirrs  is  unfavourable  to  their 

claims  t(»  1>(‘  accej)t(‘d  as  of  supr(‘nn‘  authority  in  S(‘ttling  the 
t(‘-\t.  Inh*  almost  an  (uitire  fourth  of  the  X('w  'rcstaimuit,” 
says  'ris<*h('ndorf,  “only  om^  witne.ss  can  lu^  interntgjited  :  and  in 
the  remaining  portions,  commonly  only  two,  or  at  tin*  most 
thr(M*;  and  tliese  i»ft(‘n  differ  tVoin  (‘ach  oth(U*.”t 

'Fhe  t(‘stimony  of  d’isclnmdorf  is  bevond  all  suspici(Ui  of  undiu* 
bias  on  this  point,  and  proves  how  utti'rly  futih*  must  provt*  the 
att<‘m|)t  to  construct  a  text  soh‘ly  from  tin*  nnrst  ancient  copies, 
'rinu’i*  is  another  fact  too  in  conm*ctio]i  with  this  (juestion  highly 
deserving  of  our  consideration,  and  that  is,  tin*  nnmer^uis  discre- 
]»anci(*s  and  s<*rious  corru]>tions  whicli  disiigun'  s(»me  of  thes»* 
C(x/c**’.s*  iinf niuissitnl.  d'ln*  foregoing  pages  afford  am[>h*  proof 
with  resiu*et  to  oiu*  of  tln‘s<*,  ami  that  tin*  most  highly  venerat<‘d 
of  tin*  wlioh* — tin*  Coile.r  In  the  case  of  another,  tin* 

(\hh'.r  ( \tnf(fhrt(/irnsts  ( H),  wt*  an*  informed,  that  it  abouinl> 
thnuighout  in  grammatical  and  otlna*  blunders,  gloss(*s,  and  inter¬ 
polations.  It  is  tlnuight  that  the  ignorant  scribe*  introdin’eel 
into  tin*  te'Xt  n*a<lings  from  varicuis  coj)i(‘s,  some  of  which  make 
|K*rtect  inms«‘ns(*  of  tin*  passages  where  tln*v  an*  fouinl.  “  1  in* 


*  A  full  and  exact  Vnllatioii  of  alnmt  twenty  i; reck  MSS.,  Ac.,  I'V  Kcv. 
r.  11.  Scrivener,  A.M.  Svo.,  ('aiuhridge,  Is.Vl. 

t  IViUd-lcxi  dcs  N.  T.,  in  Herzog's  Heal  Encyck*p.,  Ac. 
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toxt  ()t‘  this  3iS./’ says  1  )avi(lsou, is  poouliar.  Its  iiitor[K)la- 
tioiis  aiv  numerous  and  eonsiderahh'.  It  is  full  of  arbitrary 
•xlossos  and  mistakos,  esp(rially  in  tho  Acts,  hi  this  irsjwcf  no 
other  MS.  van  voniparv  with  it.  Its  siin/nlarl//  vorrnpt  text  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  its  (prat  anthpiitp  is  a  curious  probhuu  which  camiot 
easily  be  solved.”*  And  yet  these  are  precisely  the  two  codices 
of  the  New  'restaiuent  on  which  critical  (ulitors  in  the  lu-esent 
(lav  lav  most  stress.  Whoever  will  take  tin'  j)ains  to  look  into 
tlie  critical  editions  of  I.achmann,  d^ischendorf,  and  Treadles 
will  tind  no  ^ISS.  so  n^peatedly  (juoted  as  the  <j^round  on  which 
passage  after  passap>  is  left  out  of  the  text  as  the  Codex  Vati- 
canus  (It)  and  the  Codex  Cantahrhjiensis  (I)). 

Jt  is  not  merely  the  two  very  ancient  ^ISS.  we  hav(‘ just  de- 
scrilx'd  which  contain  such  numerous  (MTors  as  s(‘riously  to 
d»‘tract  from  their  authority  as  individual  witness(‘s  of  the  texl. 
It  may  lu*  safely  assertf'd  that  the  ancient  uncial  ^AISS.,  talen  as 
a  whole,  are  far  more  carel(\ssly  written,  than  the  imglect(‘d  (Oir- 
sices  of  the  tenth  and  followinjj;  centuri(‘s.  Wo  do  not  wish  the 
reader  to  ivceive  this  on  our  word,  but  proc('(‘d  to  ^iv('  th(‘ jud^- 
iiKMit  of  a  ]>rofound  modewn  critic  on  tlui  subj<‘et.  In  his  valu- 
ahl(‘  Liaaihratio  (.V/V/evr,  th(d(‘arn(‘d  ( b'rman  Kinek  ;j^iv(\s  us  the 
r(‘.sult  of  a  laborious  investigation  instituted  by  lums(‘If  into  tla^ 
resjK‘ctiv(‘  nu'rits  of  the  uncial  SS.  and  those  writt(‘n  in  cur¬ 
sive  h‘tters.  From  this  it  aj>p(‘ar(xl  that  out  of  A  15  (VI)  1C  V  (i, 
in  St.  Fanl’s  fdrst  F[)istlc  to  the  (Corinthians,  in  thos(‘  n‘adin^s 
in  which  th(‘y  agreed  in  opposition  to  all  or  most  (►f  tin*  cursixa* 
cojm‘s,  thief  f/-f  wo  readings  were  deserving  of  adopt iai.,  fort g -six 
decidedlf/  hail.  On  the  otlu  r  hand,  it  was  tbund  that  in  almost 
all  uncial  manusci'ipts,  cnilg  thirteen  readings  abstmt  from  tlxi 
inodmi  cojjies  should  Im‘  adopt(‘d  as  pndbrabh*,  and  no  l(‘ss  than 
foic  hundred  and  three  should  he  rejected  as  manifest  (‘orruptiims  !  \- 
Surely,  aib  r  this  t(‘stimony  it  b(‘eomes  every  man  who  entm- 
tains  any  du(‘  i’(‘verenc(‘  for  the  inspired  writings  of  tluj  evang(‘- 
lists  and  apostles  to  ]>ause  beforci  h(i  rejects  om*  clause*  alt(‘r 
anoth(‘r  out  of  his  (Ireek  d’estament,  on  tin;  ground  that  l»,  I ), 
and  li  (Unit  th(‘m  ;  and  still  more  to  hesitate*  before;  he*  adopts  as 
the  ne'are‘st  a])proach  to  the  ipsissima  verha  of  Kevelation,  a 
Critical  d\‘xt  “found(*d  exclusively  on  anci(*nt  authority.” 

Ia‘t  it  not,  for  om*  moment  be*  suj)pos(‘d  that  we;  are*  arguing 
m  lavour  of  the  text  in  common  use*.  Ne)  man  can  be*  nieu’e; 
fully  aware*  than  oursi'lves,  tliat  the  Text  us  llreeptus  abounels 
with  (‘rrors.  All  we  conteiiel  foi*  is,  that  the  hnnelre'ds  of  cursive; 
31 SS.  in  the  pulelie;  libraric;s  of  ICurojx*  shouhl  be*  consuIteMi 


*  liiblical  ( ’riticisiii,  ii.,  p.  ‘JH8. 
t  Sec  liinck's  Lucui)raliu  (’ritica,  p.  13. 
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»*HUalIy  witli  the  uncials;  instead  of  being,  as  a  matter  el 

cinirse,  east  on  one  side  as  corrupt  aiul  of  litth*  conscajiuMice.” 

Astronomy  can  b(»ast  of  a  Newton,  llotany  of  a  Linnaais, 
and  IMiysiology  of  an  0\V(‘U.  Were  some  such  individual  to 
arise  in  the  lit‘ld  of  Textual  criticism,  we  should  not  despair 
obtaining  a  really  genuine  text  of  the  (irc(‘k  d\‘stament — that 
is  to  say,  so  far  as  existing  sources  of  information  are  capable  of 
atVonling  it. 

d'here  exist  in  certain  ^luseums  of  ]‘]urop(s  a  few  precious 
fragments  of  a  (Tre(‘k  ]MS.,  the  ti'xt  of  which  is  oi'  such  high 
value,  that  Tischendorf  has  published  the  whole  of  it  iu  iiis 
well-known  JMoninncuta  Sacra.  l>oth  our  principal  collators 
(►f  ancient  ]\ISS.,  Drs.  Tischendorf  and  'rregelh's,  think  that 
this  codex  may  In*  assigmal  to  the  sixth  cauiturv.  It  i< 
<*alh‘d  tlui  Cinlcr  Par[ntrcaH : — Iwiving  Inaui  originallv  written 
mi  purple  vi'llum,  in  silver  letters.  1'he  words  Iry'Toe.c, 

vnf  and  (ju)T'i)p  are  distinguished  by  g(>ld  letti'rs,  which  still 
r«‘tain  their  brilliancy,  whilst  the  silver  lettm-s  have  turin'd  black 
from  ag(‘.  T\a(r  h‘av(‘s  of  this  fragment  are  (h‘jM)sit(‘d  iu 
the  I  British  3lusi‘um,  six  are  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  t(Co  inv 
iu  the  lmp(‘rial  Library  at  Vienna. 

Ihit  tlu‘  most  extraordinary  fact,  in  connection  with  this  vmie- 
rabh'  relic,  remains  to  be  stated.  Although  a  fragimmt  of  tht‘ 
)H(isf  aticicnt  class  of  uncial  co[)ies,  it  contains  tin*  text  of  tin* 
)mnh‘ni  and  d(*spised  cursive  copii‘s.  The  readings  which  are 
expunged  from  the  X(*w  Testament  by  dhscln'udorf  and  Tr('g(‘lles, 
on  tln»  ground  that  th(*y  an*  modern,  are  hen^  found — so  far  as 
tlu'  fragnu'uts  ('xtc*nd,  lu'autifully  writt(‘U  iu  h*tters  of  g(>hl  and 
silv(*r,  by  a  scrilu*  who  lived  in  all  probability,  in  tin*  days  of 
(ir(*gorv  the  (Lvat.  So  that  the  arguments  bv  which  oiir 
modi‘rn  critical  t(‘xts  are  sujitiorted — that  (d‘  th(*ir  lu'ing  tin* 
ancient  text  current  in  the  sixth  (*entury,  an*  dissipated  into 
thin  air;  the  very  ground  on  which  the  i‘ditors  rest  is  taken  Iroin 
uinh*r  tln*ir  fe(‘t.  It  turns  out  that  the  t(‘xt  iu  (*ommon  use*,  as  n*- 
juvsented  in  the  s[dendid  t/ndcx  Parjaircns.  is  of  substantially  the 
same  ag«‘ ;  and  all  that  can  l)e  asst*rt(*d  with  any  d(*gnn*  ol  truth 
in  tavour  of  the  new  rea<lings,  is  simply  this,  that  in  common 
with  tln^so  Ibuiid  iu  the  7  ext  us  IkCceptus.  tlicv  (‘xisted  at  a  very 
early  datt*. 

I  In*  tolhnving  an*  a  f(*w  of  the  instances  in  which  tin*  iamoin 
Coilex  J*urpureus  couWvuis  the  Kci'eived 'Fext  in  xix  ainl  xx  cha}>. 
of  Mattht*w;  in  opj)ositi(»n  to  tin*  majoritv  (d‘  ci*rtain  am*ient, 
l»ut  corrupt,  uncial  c(Hlices.  In  3latt.  xix.  7,*  it  sujiports  tln‘<a’Ty.v 
whilst  lb  /,  and  L  omit  it.  In  the  ninth  verse  of  tin*  sann*.  it 
retains  the  or*  which  is  wanting  in  Ik  \  \  and/.  A  claus(‘  o 
ijtv  oixznv.  which  has  been  accidental! v  dropp(‘d  (at  31att.  xx.  n) 
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in  r*,l\  ami  Z,  occurs  in  tliis  ancimit  just  ns  in  our  own 

ivcoivt'd  text  ;  as  it  does  also  in  (\  X,  A,  K,  V,  (J,  c'cc.  In  tlio 
lii’toonth  vt'rs(‘,  another  omission  of  !>,  |),  andZ,  is  lonnd  Iu*re  as 
in  the  ri'ceivt'd  text — supported,  too,  hy  many  later  uncials. 
At  tin'  sixteenth  V('rsc‘ ol’tlu' same  ehaptm-,  a  whoh‘  clause  ttoXXoi 
yjp  ei'Tiv  xXr<roj,  x.  r.  X.  omitted  hy 'risehendorf  and  othrrs  on 
tin*  ground  of  its  ahsc'iiee  from  11  ami  Z,  occurs  in  tin*  Citdr.r 
l*Hr/nnrnx.  We  will  only  add  further,  that  in  om*  rt'adinji:,  in 
tin*  thirty-lirst  verst*,  and  two  in  tin*  thirty-third  verst*  ttf  tin* 
*2()th  ehajtter  ttf  3Iattln‘W,  this  mt)st  aneit*nt  Vopy  ai::ain  ajj:rt*t*s 
with  tin*  'IVxtns  lieet*ptus,  in  o|)j)osition  to  11,  1),  Z,  anti  in  tln^ 
lollttwiiiix  vt‘rst*  a  elaust*,  t)mittt*tl  hy  thost>  thrt*t*  MSS.,  tu'cnrs 
in  this  frairmtmt,  as  it  tltn's  in  tnir  etnmnt)n  t*ditit)ns. 

It  wt)ultl  htM*asy  to  add  to  tin*  aht)vt* ;  hut  it  is  unnecessary. 
Wt*  have  ^rivt'ii  t*m)uuh  instances  tt)  t*stahlish  tin*  impttrtant  fact, 
that  tin*  text  t>l‘ th(*st*  fra;ini(‘nts  of  tin*  sixth  century,  a;i:rtH*s  with 
tin*  mt)dt*ni  cursives  in  t)j)pt)sitit)n  tt>  tin*  uncial  MSS.  Jl,  1),  and 
L.  It  rt*(piires  no  sap^aeity  tt)  st*t*  that  if  wt*  pt)sst*sst*tl  the  wln»lt' 
ttfthat  (  \nl(\r  J it  wtndtl,  in  all  prohahility,  aeeortl  with 
thti  et)mmt)n  t(*xt  thrt)U^ln)Ut  tin*  (trt*t*lv  ^restamt*nt.  It  thus 
aj»pears  that  there  was,  at  that  early  agt*,  a  tt*xt  agrt*t‘ing  with 
tin*  l\\rtnH  luurptfis,  as  wtdl  as  t)no  agreeing  with  tin*  t)ppt)sitt^ 
text  t)f  11,  1 ),  ami  L,  and  the  only  t[nestit)n  wt*  have  tt)  ask  is, 
which  t)f  tin*  two  is  the  genuine  t)no?  Wc  reply  hy  asking 
another  tpu'stion — Which  is  mt)st  likt‘ly  to  ht*  tht*  tru(‘text? 
That  which  tln^  vast  mass  t»f  eojtit's  writtt'ii  during  tin*  tollowing 
centuries  have  iollttwetl,  ttr  that  which  is  ehielly,  if  mtt  (*Xflusivt*ly 
found  in  such  .MSS.  as  H,(\l),  ami  Z?  Of  which  twt)  are 
iri(criptl — i.  e.  eotliees,  the  tt'xt  of  which  had  ht*en  t*rasetl  in 
const ‘(pit*net*,  j»rohahly,  of  their  numennis  faults;  ami  tan*,  0,  a 
MS.  ahonntling  in  t)missit>ns,  ct)rruj)tit)ns,  and  intt*rpt)lations. 

Tht‘rt‘ is  tan*  t*t>nsidt*ration,  not  y(‘t  nt)tiet‘tl,  which  1  >r.  Tregt‘llt*s 
has  nrgetl  with  t*t>nsitlerahltj  t‘lleet,  against  tht*  rt*ceivt*tl  text  ami 
tht*  wht)lt*  mass  t)f  mt)tlein  MSS.  which  snpptal  it,  ami  that  is  tin* 
striking  et)idormitv  hetN\t*t*n  tin*  “  eery  unclcnt  rccensnni  (tf  tJte 
Fnttr  (Fn<p(>h  in  lately  jtuhlishetl  hy  1  h*.  Onrett>n,  and 

tin*  aneit‘nt  uncial  copies  of  tin.*  ( i nj(*k  Tt‘stament.  I’ln*  vt*nt*- 
rahlt*  Frshifo  Svriae,  it  is  well  knt)wn,  tleeitlt‘dlv  favours  the 
<<aninoii  tt*xt  ;  hut  hert*  was  a  Syriac  translatitai  of  still  higher 
antitpiity,  and  that  su[>pt)rtetl  alnn»st  all  tin;  characteristic  reatl- 
ings  t)f  tin*  nn)st  ancient  (Jr(*t‘k  eodict*s. 

d'his  impt)rtant  et)py  ttf  tin*  (iospt*ls  in  Syriac,  wjis  hnaight  a 
icw  yt*ars  sinet*,  with  a  vast  nnnd»er  t)f  t)tln*r  Syriac  MSS.,  from 
tht*  Xitrian  nn>nastt*ries,  ami  th‘pt)sit(‘tl  in  tin;  library  ttf  tin; 
Ihitish  ^Museum.  Dr.  'rr(*gt*lles  rt*gards  it  as  et)ntaining  “an 
t)hlt‘r  lorm  t)f  the  Syriac  text”  than  that  fouml  in  tin;  INfshitt), 
ami  s])t*aks  of  “the  translatta  of  tin*  Syriac  (H>spcls,”  as 
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“  takiiifr  HHicli  that  would  suit  liis  purpose  from  it.”  He  thinks 
•*  Hihlical  stU(h‘Uts  an‘  under  p:reat  ohli^mtious  to  ^Ir. 
(’urrtoii  for  having  direet(‘d  their  attention  to  this  version;  for 
it  sliows  that  a  Syriae  translation  did  exist,  of  very  ^reat  ant!- 
<niitv,  in  whi«*h  the  rt*adin^s  were  in  far  greater  aeeordance  with 
tm*  I»l<h*st  authorities,  than  is  the  ease  in  the  Teshito.”* 

Aeeordini^lv,  Hr.  d'regelles  has  made  most  extensive  us(‘  (»f 
this  v<‘ry  aneitmt  Syriac  version,  both  in  his  Tut  of  the 

(hreh  Testaninitf'  and  his  Critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

l  ortunatoly  for  the  interests  of  truth,  however.  Hr.  ruretou  is 
not  the  only  Syriac  scholar  in  Ihirope,  and  two  or  thrtH'  vctv 
leariuMl  and  elaborate  papers  on  the  subject  have  lately  ap[)earcd 
in  contemporary  publications,  which  prove  beyond  all  question 
that  the  jTetendcd  “very ancient  recension”  is  utterh/  Worthless! 
Not  onlv  has  the  Svriac  translator  “  licentiouslv  interpolat(‘d  tlii‘ 
text,  h‘ft  out  many  im|>ortant  portions,  and  taken  other 
unwarrantablo  lilu  rties  with  it  ;”  but  the  most  convineini:  j)roor 
is  brou^dit  forward,  that  the  .MS.  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a 
eoj»y  of  th(‘  Peshito,  revised  so  as  to  take  away  any  pn‘tence  for 
heresy,  and  ae(‘ommodat(‘d  in  its  phraseology  to  tln‘  wants  of’ 
s(nne  simph‘  eouirn'ijation  to  whom  that  ancient  version  may 
hav(‘  Seemed  somewhat  antiquat(‘d  !  ddius  in  chap.  i.  jtJ,  we 
liavt*  “,Ios(‘ph  to  whom  was  betrothed,  ]\larv;”  chap.  i.  1!>, 
“  l»ecaus<‘  In*  was  a  righteous  man,”  instead  ‘‘dosimli  her  husband 
Ina’ii;^^  ri^ht(‘ous ;  ”  Hh.  i.  lil,  “Hi'  shall  save  tlie  world  from 
its  sins,”  instead  “his  ])eo])le;”  (1i.  i.  ‘Jl,  “and  lu'  brought 
honn‘  Alary  and  davit  purelif  with  her.” 

Hut  wors(‘  remains  b(‘hind.  Hr.  Land,  of  th(‘  National  He- 
fornied  ( ’hurch  in  Holland,  who  is  now  employed,  W(‘  under- 
staml,  by  the  Hutch  ( lovernimmt,  on  the  Syriac  AISS.  in  the 
Hritish  Alusmim.  has  just  ])ublish(Hl  a  masterly  discjuisitimi  <ni 
Hr.  Huretou's  Syriac  t  iospids,  from  which  it  appears  that  tli(‘ 
very  title-pap:e  of  the  codex  states  that  it  is  a  mere  n'vision  of 
the  text,  undertaktm  with  a  view  to  render  the  (Jospid  history 
luon*  intelli<:^ibh'.  “Had  Hr.  (^ireton,”  savs  he,  “not  btvn 
blindiMl  by  his  unhappy  hypothesis,  luMvould  have  r('a<l  so  much 
quit('  ch'arly  in  the  ins<*ription  of  the  first  p>spel. —  Kaanijelidn 
Ha.mi’ausho  de^  Mttthai,  'rm:  (b»sri:L  of  AIaitiikw  e\'1’LAINK1>, or 
n‘vised  to  nmder  it  (‘asier,  more  int«‘lli^ibh‘ I”t  Jn  ccmfirmation 
of  this,  we  may  add.  tliat  a  writiT  in  the  laterary  (’hurchman, 
annmjr^t  a  vast  numb(‘r  of  other  interpolations,  pvi's  no  h‘sstlian 
tiurty-fivt‘  from  a  sinjrh*  chai>ter  I  (Luke  viii.) 

•  Ilorno’s  Intruiiiiction  to  the  Holy  Soriptiires,  vol.  iv.  }>['.  “tJT, 

t  Journal  of  J^acreil  Literature,  Oct.  1^58,  p.  100. 
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I'A'tl  1)  :  o)\Mnfathu.  In  Tliroc  Vols.  Klder,  aiul 

( 'oniliill. 

SiNC’K  tlio  (lays  of  tin*  native^  l>islio[>  wlio  wroto' tlio  ^Tjhio- 

pica  until  now,  and  lon^  lud’oro — (for  liavo  not  tlio  (Uviplnnvrs  of 
liit'ro^lyplucs  alij^liti'd  on  and  int('r[)ivt('d  an  K^yptian  novo!  at 
li'ast  thm‘  tlionsand  yi'ars  old?) — tlu'  wand  of  Ivoinaiuu'  has 
waved,  with  the'  ]>ow('r  of  a  Vrospovo,  oven*  the  hninaii  fancy, 
and  h(‘ld  it  spell-hoiind  to  the  inau'ie  of  its  sway.  Tin*  mind 
loves  wonder,  and  the  occasional  indnljj^mice  of  this  apjH'tenicy  of 
our  faculties  is  as  lu'althful  and  pheasant  as  tlu‘  Scnwartzwald 
I'cst  to  tlK‘  ov«T-task(‘d  Havarian  ju'asant — as  his  Sunday  pie  or 
|)uddin^,  to  r(‘liev(‘  tlu'  plain  wi'ck-day  fare  of  ilod^i*  th(‘  cart('r, 
or  'fed  the  tihu*.  A  nriMit  divine  of  no  small  hsirninjj;  and  r(‘- 
j»ut(‘,  was  in  favour  of  makinp^  the  liteM’atnn*  of  tlu'  nnrsc'ry  par¬ 
take  more  of  tlu‘  fanciful  of  tlu^  jiast  i^euu'ration,  than  of  tla^ 
utilitarian  charactiT  of  the  jux'sent,  for  th(‘  r(‘ason  that  fairy 
tal(‘s  and  sup(‘rnatnral  incidents  prt'jiare  the  mind  to  rt‘C(‘iv(‘  and 
appreciate*  the  miracle's  of  the*  Jlihle*.  The*  re*ason  assipu'd  hy 
Ih*.  Adam  (Marke*  for  his  patronauje*  of  the*  Romans  i  liK  Feex^  ilex 
Cti'jiphcx^  Ac.,  may  stand  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  it  may  not  he* 
worth  much,  ye‘t  the*  fact  that  childre'U  like*  ii(*tion  he*tte‘r  than 
fact,  and  that  the  more*  increslihle*  is  the  picture*  tlK*y  re'lish  it 
the*  hctte*r,  is  notorious  to  eve*ry  ohse'rvcr,  and  would  indicate*  an 
erii::inal  ]>ro|)e‘nsion  of  the  mind  in  favour  of  dragons,  dwarfs, 
fairi(*s,  ^u'ants,  and  e*nchantcrs, — 

“  (loigons,  and  hydras,  and  chiiue'ras  dire*.” 

If  the*  infancy  of  the  nations  in  th(*ir  ceillcctive*  cajiacity,  could 
ho  H'^arde'd  as  sullieie'ut  prenef  of  our  jioint  in  re'latioii  to  the*  in¬ 
dividual  anel  universal  child,  we  mi;j;ht  |)oint  in  succe*ssion  to  the^ 
(‘arlicst  and  most  jiojudar  lite'rature*  of  the*  I'ast  and  west,  to 
Arahiau  story-te*lle*rs  and  Scandinavian  scalds;  to  the  romantic, 
treasure's  of  the  (Jrc'ck  and  leoman  mythology,  whe*re*  all  that 
can  amuse  and  e*nte*rtain  is  clothe*d  in  the*  ^arh  of  the*  milde*st 
iuasepa*raele ;  the*  imai^ination  of  the*  most  vivid  jMict  In'in^, 
lucanwhile*,  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  meet  the*  de'mands  of  the;  all- 
de'vouriu^i^  re*cc]etive*  fae'ulty  of  the*  multitudes  for  j»ro(li^ie*s.  Jii 
the*  (’hristian  e*hure*h,  the  ijCt/cniJa  sanrtoratn  elcrive*d  its  j>o|)u- 
larity  freuu  the*  same  source — me*n,  tiring  of  the  dry  hrcael  ol 
re'ality,  anel  leuiixin^  for  tins  refreshiu;:^  elrau;^ht  of  imjMissihle* 
jie'tioii — one*  of  the  stron^jjest  incide'utal  prenifs,  as  we  undesrstanel 
it,  of  the  spiritual  nature  wc  |K)ss(‘ss, — the  ideal,  the  su|K.*rior,  the* 
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Mipm-inundjino,  ln'inir  iiioroakiii  to  tlie  asj)irati(»n  ofoiir  laculta  s 
tliaii  aiiytliin^  which  the  world  of  prosaic  toil  can  show,  'flu* 
circumstance  that — 

“  I'lionglit  socks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images  and  shapes,  which  dwell 
Still  nnim]>air\l,  though  old,  in  the  soul’s  liaunted  cell,” 

is  a  standing  attestation,  in  hotli  stolid  clown  and  mystic  pliilo- 
sopher,  that  our  race  is  not  altogethm*  “of  th(‘  earth,  earthy” — 
that  our  j>rescnt  life  is  not  the  lu'-all  and  end-all  of  onr  (  xistciicc 
— that  our  soul  owns  cousinshi[)  with  sonudhing  higluu-  than  the 
clod.  The  charm  which,  in  all  ag(\s  and  nations,  snjjcrliuinaii 
h‘ats  and  creations  have  eX(‘rcist‘d  over  the  imagination  of  man 
— the  fahh‘softh(‘  llnnic  I'klda — tlu‘  spe(*nlations  of  tin*  INu'sian 
magi — tlu‘  fantasii's  of  opinm-drngg(‘d  fakei‘rand  hialmian — the 
|»n‘valcnc(*  throughout  the  world  of  a  literatnrt‘  of  fancy  surpass¬ 
ing  fact,  at  onc(‘  in  tin*  marv(‘l  of  its  incidents  and  in  the  en¬ 
chaining  sp(‘ll  of  its  interest,  is  thus,  with  ns,  men*  than  an 
ascertained  fact  ;  it  is  th(‘  germ  of  a  wide  and  dc(‘j)  inference, 
that  W(*  have  a  natnn*  which  demands  this  rarer  pahnlnm  for  its 
oc<*asional  nnrturt*,  and  that  that  nature  assents  its  iinnia- 
tm’iality  hy  its  neveT-sttistied  hunger  for  the  supernatural — its 
craving,  like^  the  vampire,  for  hannttnl  tombs,  for  revelations 
from  tht‘  world  (T  spirits.  41ie  int*rest,  rudest,  crudest  be  lief  in 
gheests  is,  “pro  fdhto,''  se)ine‘thing  in  the  argnmenit  tor  the‘ iinine)r- 
tality  anel  se‘parate  (‘xistemee^  ed  the  hiiinan  se)nl. 

If  our  ceairse*  thus  far  has  taken  the  shaj)e‘  eef  an  a]M)logy  for 
weuks  e>f  imaginatieui,  howe'Ven*  nnconne‘e*te>elly  jott<‘d  elown.  he  it 
known  that  sne*h  is  eair  elelibenate^  jnirpose  anel  be'lie'f:  that  \\r 
ehdeniel,  withe)ut  any  sen’ions  reserves,  tlie  e-reatie)n  e)f  a  tietitions 
lite'rature,  e)f  ingemions,  elew’ating,  anel  ineeral  invemtion,  howene'r 
e'Xtravagant  may  be‘  its  elevie*e‘S  at  tinu‘s,  anel  ]>re»ne)unee‘  it  in  its 
]»lae*e‘,  ••  ve‘ry  geM>el.”  Our  approbatiem  eloe^s  not  ennbraee*  all  the 
lietitieais  lite*rature‘  of  moeh'rn  elavs,  as  the  terms  ju4  ennploye  el 
re'striet  the  tiehl  e>f  onr  aj)|)roval  within  elelinite  bonnels,  but  all 
that  e*e>me‘s  within  these'  limits  we*  ve'iiture  tee  eMunniemd  :  ne»t 
only  te)  say  that  sne*h  may  he  pe‘ruse'd  witlmnt  injury,  but  with 
much  aelvantage  te>  mind,  morals,  anel  estate,  dliankfnl  te)  e‘s- 
cape*  the'  te'elieens,  but  ne)t  elistasteful  ])latitn<le‘S  e)f  the*  Are'adian 
anel  eiijihnistie  writen-s  eef  the  se'veMite‘e‘nth  century,  the*  “re'ai>e‘- 
Jiess  anel  e*arie*ature‘ ”  e»f  the  Ke)ele*rie*k  leanele)ms  anel  Te*in 
.b)ne'Se's  whie*h  sne*e*e‘e*ele*el.  We*  have*  (*merge*el  iiite)  the*  e*le‘ar  atiim- 
sphe*re'  e)t  the*  \\  av(*rle*y  ne)ve*ls,  whie'h  instrued  >\hih*  the*y  e  hariii, 
anel  e)t  tln*ir  snee*e‘sse)rs,  whiedi  aiv  le*gie)n,  that  partake*  e)t  the* 
salutary  e'harae*te*rs  e)f  th(‘se',  altlujugh  thev  may  ne»t  e'lnnlate* 
their  e>rginality  e»r  the*ir  genius.  In  eenr  own  time's  we*  are*  singu- 
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liirly  fortunate  l)otli  in  tlie  juirity  and  j)owor  ef  our  narrative 
fiction,  tlie  ladies  especially  distinijfnishin^  tli(Mns(‘lves  in  this 
department  of  composition,  and  leaving  us  little  to  d(‘sir(\  wliicli 
they  arc  not  ca}>al)lo  of  furnishing:,  fitted  to  charm  the  fancy 
and  recreate  the  mind.  Amon^  recent  fi(*tions  we  know  none 
having  a  stronger  claim  on  our  commendation  than  the  tale 
whose  title  we  give  at  the  head  of  this  article,  for  a  freshness 
and  sweetness  that  hreathe  of  the  luiather  of  tln^  Irish  mountains 
comhined  with  the  refinement  of  the  products  of  its  conserva¬ 
tories.  We  know  not  that  we  have  ever  made  acipiaintance  in 
tlu^  realms  of  fiction  with  a  more  truly  fascinating  person,  hofh 
as  maiden  and  married  wife,  than  Eva  Desmond.  We  .shall 
introduce  the  leading  incidents  of  her  career,  and  an  extract  or 
two:  hut  these  will  only  whet  the  aj)petite  for  the  perused  of  a 

novel  which  has  much  of  noveltv  to  recoinnuMid  it — that  said 

* 

novelty  b(‘ing  the  one  element  most  commonly  wanting  in 
novels. 

Eva  Desmond  is  a  cheery,  delightful,  accom})lish(‘d,  and  fas¬ 
cinating  girl,  brought  u}>  under  rather  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances,  yet  overcoming,  by  the  haj>py  constitution  of  Ikt  nature, 
every  disa<lvantage  of  her  lot,  and  emerging  into  the  radiant, 
elegant,  and  admirabh*  woman.  Slic  first  encount(TS  us  in  the 
wealthy  mansion  of  Oakstonc,  in  Wiltshire,  thci  n'sichmce  of  her 
maternal  uncle,  (Mifton,  where,  from  her  lengthened  and  frequent 
visits,  she  is  almost  as  much  at  home  ms  at  (ilenmon*,  in  (^ivan, 
her  ill-assort(‘d  paternal  residence,  of  which  the  pretentiousne.ss 
and  the  povertv  were  much  on  a  par.  Jbw  fatlnn*,  an  officer  in 
the  army  in  embarrassed  cinMimstaiices,  had  gained  tlni  aflec- 
tions  of  her  mother  when  (piartered  in  Ihigland,  and  had  s(*cured 
a  fortune  of  six  thousand  pounds,  and  a  charming  wif(‘,  on  th(‘ 
stnaigth  of  his  social  p(^sition,  p(Tsonal  (pialifications,  and  encum- 
henul  estate.  AVhen  his  lady  arrived  at  flu*  auei'stral  abode  of 
her  husband,  it  was  to  have  all  tla^  romanct;  of  Ian*  wedde<l  lih* 
som(‘what  rudely  dissolved,  and  to  omamiiter  tla;  discomforts  of 
narrow  circumstance.s,  embitt(*rcd  by  a  luaidslrong  and  reckless 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  Air.  Randal  Desmond,  now  no  longer 
in  the  army,  and  incapable  of  Ixa’iig  taught  j)rud(*nce  by  years. 
Although  neither  figures  again  in  the  romance,  which  concentres 
its  int(‘rost  on  their  lovely  daughter,  there  is  something  so  gra- 
phic  in  th(‘ir  matrimonial  confab  resjjccting  the  needful,  that  we 
transfer  it  to  our  pages: — 


‘‘Airs.  Desmond  had  been  but  a  short  time  married  when  the 
scantiness  of  her  linsband’s  pnr.se  l)egan  to  surprise  her.  Slie  liad 
not  been  acenstomed  to  economy;  but  it  had  Imjcii  compnted  Il»at 
their  joint  furtnne  would  amount  to  hetweeii  HO()/.  and  a-year, 
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ami  hIic  Wits  toM  that  that  oiif^ht  to  ciiahlc  them  to  live  coinfui  tahly, 
it  not  HO  luxuriously  as  of  old  ;  hut,  instead,  she  found  it  was 
inadejjuale  to  meet  their  necessary  expenses.  At  starting,  la  i- 
j^uardians  had  ])laced  KM)/,  iii  her  hands  for  her  imniediale  and 
])rivato  uses.  Ihit  even  this  money  had  all  heen  horrowed  tVoni  her 
by  her  husband  on  some  pretence  or  other:  once,  there  had  bc<*ii 
a  disappointment  about  a  letter;  another  time,  a  delay  ahuut 
receiving  his  pay,  and  so  on.  lie  never  seemed  to  think  of  leturn- 
ing  the  money.  Once,  with  a  burning  blush,  she  hinted  a  reminder, 
but  it  met  with  no  attention.  At  last  she  found  her  purse  was 
empty.  Some  men,  from  ])olicy,  are  cross  when  their  wives  talk 
about  money  to  them;  this  makes  it  an  unpleasant  subject  to  the 
wife.  Ihindal  Desmond  was  one  (d‘ such. 

“  ‘  TJandal,  love,’  sjiid  the  young  wife  one  day,  as  they  sat 
t(>gether  after  dinner  in  their  lodgings  at  Winchester,  ‘  when  will 
the  rents  of  (llenmorc  become  due?’ 

“Her  husband’s  eye  turned  upon  her  with  a  glance  that  made 
her  ijinnl.  ‘  What  ])iece  of  extravagance  Jire  you  at  now,  that  you 
are  looking  after  the  rents  of  (il<^nmore?’ 

“  ‘  Xothing,  dear ;  I  want  nothing,’  she  answered,  timidly.  ‘I 
w;is  only  wondering  when  you  received  them;  you  have  not  lia<l 
any  since  we  married,  I  think.’ 

“  ‘  Haven’t  I  V’ 

“  ‘  I  thought  not :  we  never  seem  to  have  much  money.’ 

“  *  It  would  not  be  easy  to  have  money  for  everything  you  want.’ 

“Myra  made  nc>  reply.  She  wt‘j)t  bitterly  when  alone,  to  think 
how  little  he  thought  she  needed,  and  how  litth*  he  eared  whether 
she  had  it.  I  )esmond  always  seemed  needy  ;  he  never  even  could 
wait  for  the  day  on  which  the  interest  of  his  wife’s  mom-}’  became 
due;  but  wjus  always  writing  to  ask  the  guardians  to  advance  it. 
Once  they  had  written  to  Alyra  to  remonstrate  on  her  thus  ftrestall- 
ing  her  income. 

“Poor  Myra!  her  income  was  very  dilVerent  from  what  she 
expected  it  would  be.  When  she  showed  the  letter  to  her  hn>l'and, 
ho  Hew  into  a  rage,  and  called  the  guardians  ‘a  })aek  of  meddling 
blackguards;  what  business  Imd  they  to  interfere  in  his  atVairs,  or 
dictate  his  expenditure.’  Mr.  Desmond  had  two  or  three  very 
business-like  expressions  by  heart,  which  ho  often  produced; 
imb-etl,  so  often,  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  was  rather  a 
paucity  of  them. 

“  Mym  w;vs  frightened.  She  thought  her  guardians  had  a  right 
to  speak  when  they  had  to  suj>ply  the  money,  but  she  did  not  say 
so;  she  said  nothing.  In  one  particular  she  was  to  blame;  she 
ni.ide  no  attempt  at  resistance,  no  struggle  against  op] session,  im 
ellort  to  manage  her  h\isband.  since  inanageim-nt  ho  required.  She 
shrunk  from  his  rudeness  and  ill-temper,  and  wouhl  make  no  rejdy 
when  she  ought  t(»  have  maintained  her  ground.  She  dr()o]n-d  anil 
pined,  and  (.)ften  took  to  her  bed,  making  discomfort  in  the  house 
without  eflecting  any  re.sults.  Jshe  did  not  try  to  learn  economy; 
she  only  learned  to  do  without.  >>hc  did  not  suit  herself  as  much 
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as  slio  might  io  her  eirciimsfancos,  or  learn  to  live  on  a  smaller 
Kciile.  \Vhen  she  luul  money  she  would  lay  it  out  (ni  one  article^ 
instead  of  dividing  it  among  many  wants;  and,  for  the  rest,  she  hail 
lu  go  without. 

“  d’he  (Jlenmore  affairs  she  could  never  understand.  She  had 
seen  the  title  deeds;  the  estate  mn.st  exist,  hut  no  money  ever  eamo 
from  it.  One  day,  with  the  haby  in  her  Jirms,  she  entered  the 
room  where  her  husband  was  wi  iting ;  she  saw  him  jmt  a  bank¬ 
note,  just  received  (part  of  her  fortune),  into  a  letter,  which  letter 
wjis  directed  to  his  brother.  I'or  a  while  she  hesitated  ;  at  length, 
taking  courage,  she  asked — 

“  ‘  Itandal,  why  are  you  semling  money  to  Kdward?’ 

“Her  husband  looked  as  if  he  would  as  soon  she  and  her  baby 
were  elsewhere.  He  answered,  shortly — 

“  ‘  do  buy  stock.  If  you  have  a  farm  you  must  stock  it !’ 

“  ‘  Whose  fariii  ?’ 

“‘Why  mine,  to  be  sure;  0 huinioie.’ 

“  ‘  Is  <Jlenmoi’<‘  a  faun?  1  thought  it  was  an  i*state.’ 

Well,  if  it  is  an  estate,  if  you  buy  nothing  to  put  on  it  you’ll 
got  nothing  to  sell  off  it.’  * 

“  ‘  1  don’t  understand.  Why  do  not  the  tenants  buy  and  sell, 
and  pay  you  the  rent,  like  they  used  to  papa?’ 

“  ‘  l*’or  a  veiy  good  reason  ;  there  are  no  tenants  on  it.’ 

“  ‘  d’hat  is  the  reason,  I  su]»pose,  tliat  you  get  no  money.’ 

“  He  made  no  rejdy,  unless  a  grunt  can  b(‘  calhal  one. 

“  ‘  Kandal,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  before?’  in(|uired  his 
wife. 

‘‘  ‘  Ihd’ore  when  ?’ 

“  ‘  When  I  asked  you  wlien  the  rents  weie  due.’ 

‘‘  ‘  \\  hy  ?  What  did  it  matter  to  you  ?’ 

“►She  thought  it  mattered  a  gieat  deal,  but  she  did  not  know  how 
to  say  so.  She  stood  still,  looking  puzzled. 

“  ‘  My  dear,  you  don’t  understand  these  matteis,’  said  her 
hu.sband,  looking  very  wise  and  business-like.  ‘  In  Ireland.  w(?  h.avo 
not  tenants  like  you  have  in  Kngland.  Kvery  gentleman  keeps  his 
land  in  his  own  Imnds,  and  farms  it.’ 

“  ‘  Who  farms  CJlcnmore?’ 

“  ‘  My  brother  N(‘d;  to  save  mo  the  expense  of  an  agent ;  and 
they  are  confoundedly  cx])i*nsive.  He  has  kindly  taken  charge  ol 
it  lor  me,  and  does  all  the  business.’ 

“‘And  what  does  he  do  with  all  the  money?’ 

“'I’liis  was  a  j)oser.  ‘What  does  he  do  with  the  money,  my 
dear?  Why.  he  makes  use  of  it.  It  is  Heating.  It  is  used  for  the 
expenses  of  the  farm.  W  hat  is  to  buy  and  feed  hojses,  to  find 
implements,  and  keep  them  in  repair,  and  purchase  stock  and  seed  i 
^0)1  have  .a  curious  notion  of  farming,  to  think  it  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  expense.  I’enjjle  talk  of  what  they  don’t  understand.  Now, 
take  awav  that  child  ;  for  I  have  business  that  must  be  attended 
to.’ 

“  Myra  went  away.  Her  husband’s  voice  had  risen,  :is  he  pro- 
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coetled,  in  a  way  it  was  wont  to  do  when  lie  intended  to  siU  noo 
nnwelcoinc  investigation;  Imt  Myra  had  begun  to  analyze  his 
empty  speeches,  lay  what  einpluisis  on  them  he  would,  and  to  think 
lor  herself. 

“  ‘Of  what  use  is  property,’  thought  she,  ‘  if  it  thus  swallows  up 
the  profits?  1  wish  1  had  kept  my  3000/.  At  least,  the  interest 
of  that  would  never  have  been  devoured  by  the  principal.’  8he 
felt  very  sorrowful;  but  she  kissed  her  beautiful  hoy,  and 
remenil)ered,  that  while  she  had  him,  she  was  not  without 
I'oiisolation.” 


]\rrs.  Dosmoiul  evciituallv  submits  to  her  inevitable  fat(\ 
and  makes  her  position,  of  a  small  country  S([uirt‘’s  wilt*,  as  re¬ 
spectable  as  she  can  on  her  limited  means,  Ixdug  Inu-sidf  a  siui- 
sible  and  retined  woman.  And  out  of  that  uupromisiuo;  soil  slit' 
contrived  to  wixr  a  very  lilv  of  beaut v  and  grac'c,  tin'  (lelicat«‘ 
and  enchanting  Eva,  whose  fortunes  we  follow  throughout  this 
well-written  tale  with  uuilagging  interest. 

Eva  ]>ays  frequent  visits  to  her  AViltshin'  cousins,  all  moving 
in  a  most  respt'ctable  circh'  of  society,  and  more  than  n'pays  tin' 
hosj)itality  vi'  Ina-  relations  by  the  inimitable  grace  of  Ina*  manner, 
and  the  sunny  brightiK'ss  of  her  disposition.  Jbu-  outwaiil 
woman  was  us  witching  as  the  inexpressibh' charm  of  her  convm’- 
sation  and  ways.  Her  figun*  was  slight,  pliant  as  a  child’s,  yet 
<h‘V(doped  as  a  woman’s,  and  though  above  the  middle  height, 
its  stature  conceahnl  by  the  graci*  of  movennuit  and  harmony  of 
proportion.  Her  fac('  was  of  that  oval  contour  which  is  so  often 
s(‘(‘n  in  the  W(‘st  of  Ireland,  wluTe  the  Spanish  blood  has  mingled 
with  the  native.  Her  complexion  was  clear  and  bright.  Her 
brows  were  marked  by  a  tlark,  thinly-traced  arch.  Hut  lu'r  ev(‘s 
W(‘n‘  th(‘  glory  of  her  fair  face,  large,  dark,  liquid,  and  languish¬ 
ing  in  n'pose,  and  Hashing  like  light  when  her  fac('  bndee  int«> 
smiles.  Ibu*  face  was  pre-eminently  expressive ;  intellect,  fun, 
mischit‘f,  deej)  thought,  tt*nderuess,  or  acute  feeling,  all  seemed 
capable  of  moulding  for  themstdves  an  appro] »riate  exjaession  : 
and  j)erhjq)s  no  slight  ]>art  of  the  charm  was  that  thew  succecMled 
(‘uch  (dher  so  rajudly  :  it  seemed  a  brow  for  ever  varying,  yet 
never  changing  without  a  cause.  So  swi'ct  a  girl  lu'conn's  a  uni- 
veiNid  favourite;  old  ladies  fancied  they  saw  their  own  youth 
rcjH'ated  in  her  loveliness,  and  young  ladies  consented  for  once 
to  see  themselves  outshone  by  one  who  was  as  amiable  as  sIk' 


was  Kwond  comj»are.  leva’s  behayiour  was  marki'd  with  ex¬ 
treme  giHxl  st'iise,  jind,  for  her  years,  she  was  accurately  y(‘rsed 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  world.*  Eathers  and  mothm's,  cliildrou 
and  servants,  whenwer  she  w^mt,  liked  lu'r  tor  her  cheerfulness, 


st‘lt-res|H‘ct,  and  (h'sire  to  mak(‘  (‘very  person  around 
'flu'  girls  in  vain  eiuh‘av(»ured  to  copy  the  winning 


her  ha]>py. 
ways  and 
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ladylike  iiistiiiels  of  tlioir  Irish  cousin,  and  tlie  l>oys  with  oiu' 
consent  lose  tlieir  liearts  to  her,  l)(‘fovc  tlioy  arc  conscious  of 
tlu‘ir  loss — to  tlie  sore  discoinforturc,  of  course,  of ’’all  excc})i  tho 
favi>ur(‘d  one.  In  tho  case  of  Kva,  tho  favoured  one  was  an 
Oxford  clergyman,  her  old(‘st  cousin  lamest,  the  lieir  of  Oak- 
stone,  a  liaiidsoine,  manly  and,  in  (‘V(u*y  res|)eet,  eligible  ^)artiy 
but  tant  mt  pen  of  an  ascetic  cast.  Ernest  Olifton  was  imbued 
with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  tho  Oxford  scliool,  as  will  aj)i>ear 
in  tbe  c‘xtract  which  will  shortly  follow,  at  once  to  exhibit  his 
vi(‘ws,  and  to  (‘xposo  the  annoyance  whiidi  an  imnertinent  but 
tlioughtless  curiosity  often  oc(*asions,  wliile  the  raid  Ery,  or 
more  fre(iuently  perhatis,  the  Polly  Pry,  nu'ans  no  otUmce  and 
is  unconscious  of  giving  it.  ]Miss  Poare  is  a  good-natured,  harm- 
b‘ss  body  of  this  kind,  who  nevertludess  galls  tlu'  withers  of  her 
sensitiv<^  friends  by  the  incessant  use  of  her  probe,  an  Athenian 
Market-pla(‘(‘r  of  intmisest  dye. 

Slu^  assails  the  young  clergyman  at  a  ]>arty  in  the  following 
wise : — 

“A  lady  of  consccpionoo  near  Hilton  had  died  shortly  after 
laiiest  bad  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  parish,  lie  attended  her 
during  the  last  fortnight  of  lier  life;  but  she  was  taken,  for  inter¬ 
ment,  to  a  neighbouring  parish,  where  tho  burial-ground  of  her 
family  lay. 

“  ‘  I  should  have  thought  you  w'oiihl  have  been  at  tbe  funeral,’ 
remarked  Eva  to  him,  on  his  mentioning  that  he  had  been  at  Oak- 
stone  the  day  it  took  place. 

“  ‘  Xo;  1  was  not.  I  heard  nothing  (d'  it.’ 

“  Eva  regretted  her  remark. 

‘“Ihit,  Mr.  Olifton,  did  they  send  you  no  scarf  and  hat-baml  ?’ 
exclaimed  Miss  Eoare,  darting  forward,  ready  to  di'vour  the  answer 
with  her  eager  eyes. 

“  ‘  Xo.’ 

“‘Pear  mo,  that  is  very  extraordinary !  quite  an  alTront !  not  to 
l^ay  tho  elergyinan  the  conqdiment  ;  why — ’ 

“  ‘  Ernest  had  just  conn*,'  interposed  Eva. 

“‘My  dear,  he  attended  her.  Well,  Mr.  (difton,  you  do  amaze 
lao.  I  never  heard  of  a  greater  slight,  1  tliink.’ 

“  ‘ 'riie  impiisitivo  old  hag!’  e.xelaimed  Ernest,  impetuously, 
when  he  found  himself  alone  with  Eva.  *  d’here,  she’ll  go  down 
about  IIiU(jn  .saying,  tho  (’roftons  behaved  most  shamefully  to 
•Mr.  (’lifton  ;  not  only  did  not  invite  him  to  the  funeral,  ])ut  never 
even  smit  him  a  scarf  and  hatband.  I  know  it,  she’ll  say.  J  had  it 
from  his  own  lips.  And  these  pc'Ople  w’ill  think  I  grumbled  about 
It.  I,  who  don’t  eaio  if  there  was  not  a  scart  or  hat-band  in 
Engbiiul.’ 

“  Eva  eouhl  not  help  smiling.  It  w’us  so  like  what  Miss  Poare 
weuld  .sav. 
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“  ‘  Xovcr  iniml,  Krncst.  I  will  toll  her  not;  that  yon  donh  wish 
it  named.  She  is  so  ^ood-natnred,  she  'would  not,  I  think,  know¬ 
ingly  annoy  any  one.  I  will  speak  to  her  when  1  got  an 
opportunity.* 

“  ‘  Do,  1  *lva.  1  can  trust  you  to  say  anything  delicately." 

“  Tlie  evening  that  hrought  Mva  fnnn  Oakstone,  Miss  r>oare  chos(‘ 
to  set  about  denouncing  the  fast-inereasing  custom  of  chanting  parts 
of  the  church  service.  She  knew  that  Krnest*s  sympathies  ran  too 
much  with  the  high  church  })arty  for  him  not  to  a])])rove  of  the 
practice,  and,  partly  out  of  contradiction  to  him,  said  it. 

“  *  Why  do  you  not  like  it,  ^liss  Hoare  V’  he  asked,  shaiply. 

“  ‘  Itecauso  I  do  not  think  it  right  ;  indeed,  J  think  it  very 
wrong.’ 

“  ‘  Why  ?’ 

“  *  1  don't  think  it  is  a  proper  way  of  performing  the  servici*.' 

“  ‘  Ihit  I  think  it  a  very  prnptu*  way.  NMiat  ohjection  have  you 
to  make  to  my  opinion?  I  suppose  you  have  a  reason.’ 

“  ‘  ^ly  reason  is,  that  1  don't  approve  of  it.’ 

“  ‘  ’riiat  is  not  a  reason.* 

“‘Well,  I  don't  a])j)rove  of  it  in  churches,  only  in  eathi'drals.’ 

“  ‘  What  is  the  <litference  ?’ 

“  ‘ 'riiere  is  a  great  deal  of  ditference,  ^Ir.  (’lifton,  helwu'ii 
churches  and  cathedrals.’ 

“  ‘  What  are  both  for?  Are  tlu'V  for  dilTerent  purpo.'-es ?' 

“‘They  are  both  for  puiposes  c»f  worshi}> ;  but  they  air  vejy 
difterent  places.’ 

“‘llow’  are  tliey  dilVerent?  Is  not  the  worship  of  (Jod  the 
busine.ss  in  both  ]daces  ?’ 

“  ‘  ( )f  course  it  is.' 

“‘  Then,  if  to  chant  it  be  right  in  the  one,  how  can  it  be  wrong 
in  the  other?  J  >oes  Ciod  accc'pt  worship  for  its  own  sake,  or 
ac<*ording  to  the  house  it  is  otVered  up  in?' 

“‘  Mr.  (’lifton,  you  can  never  persuade  mo  that  chanting  is  right 
in  churches.’ 

“‘And  you  must  get  ludter  arguments  before  you  can  ]H‘rsnade 
me,  or  any  one  else,  tliat  it  is  wrong.  1  ho])e  1  shall  live  to  see  the 
whole  .M'lvice  chanted  in  every  rhuich  in  the  land.' 

“  ‘  What,  I'h'nest,  the  confession?' 

“  ‘  The  whole  service,  Kva.’ 

“  The  next  morning  Kva  was  up  early.  She  had  half  an  hour 
alone  with  her  cousin  before  any  one  else  came  down  stairs.  .Vs 
she  stood  beside  him  at  the  lire,  she  put  her  hand  gi'iitly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looked  U])  very  ('o.axingly  in  his  face. 

“  ‘  JK)  not  be  vexed  with  me,  Krne.st,  for  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
1  am  going  to  ask  you  not  to  give  those  high  church  ojdnions  down 
at  Hilton.' 

“  ‘  Why?' 

“‘They  are  .so  contrary  to  the  jieojdfAs  b'clings.  You  have 
recently  come  from  where  they  arc  rife;  perhaps  you  may  not 
always  think  exactly  the  same.’ 
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“‘Arc  you  alluding  to  wliat  I  Ksaid  to  tliat  KtultKorn  old  woman, 
laiit  night  r’ 

“  ‘  Yes  ;  don’t  be  vexed  with  me.’ 

“  ‘  1  never  am,  Kva,  say  what  you  will.’  lie  put  his  arm  round 
her.  ‘Tell  mo  why  you  object  to  chanting.  I  suppose  you  can 
give  a  reason.’ 

“‘1  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  one  which  would  bo  satis- 
hietory  to  you,  though  it  is  so  to  myself.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
real  prayerful  religion  in  it.  I  think  the  peo])lo’s  thoughts  are 
luore  in  the  music  than  the  sentiments.’ 

“  ‘  Music  elevates  the  soul.’ 

“  ‘  Not  in  the  right  way,  to  my  mind.  There  is  no  humility  in  it. 
They  think  more  of  the  worshij),  and  the  manner  of  its  being  per¬ 
formed,  than  of  Him  to  whom  it  is  <»llbred,  and  the  unworthiness  of 
those  who  oiler  it.  1  know  that  1  never  can  }>ray  humbly  and 
fervently  with  all  that  music  swelling  about  me  ;  and  oh,  Krnest! — ’ 
She  stroked  down  his  cheek  with  her  soft  hand,  as  if  bespeaking  his 
forgiveness  for  what  she  was  going  to  say — ‘  Von  horrilied  mo  last 
night  by  saying  the  confe.ssion  ought  to  bo  (dianted.’ 

‘‘  ‘  Why  sliould  it  not  ?’ 

“‘When  the  poor  publican  smote  his  breast,  do  you  think  ho 
chanted,  “  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner?”  ’ 

“  Krnest  looked  sur})rised. 

“‘Well,  Kva,  I  am  not  sure  about  the  confession ;  perhaps  that 
ought  to  bo  an  exception.' 

“‘1  will  coax  yon  to  make  other  exceptions;  j)crhaps  T  shall  get 
the  whole  service  from  you  yet.’ 

“  ‘  Surely  you  cannot  object  to  the  hymns  of  praise  being 
chanled  V’ 

“  ‘  I  ohje^ct  to  any  innovation  which  assimilates  our  scu  vicc  to  the 
lounan  ( ’atholic.’ 

“  ‘  Ihit  those  things  you  low  church  j)eo)>1e  condemn  as  innova¬ 
tions  are  lud  such.  It  is  vour  party  who  made  innovations,  dro])])ed 
half  the  rites  of  the  church  ;  we  do  but  restore  them.  Ghurchinen 
are  getting  more  conscientious  than  they  w(*re.  ^I’hcy  cannot  now 
bring  themselves  to  swear  to  obey  the  rubric,  and  then  TU'glect  its 
ordinances.  Which  is  more  worthy  of  praise,  the  man  who  keeps 
his  (hath,  or  who  perjures  it?’ 

‘“An  oath  is  a  sacred  thing;  but,  dear  Krnest,  you  seem  to  mo 
to  niahe  the  praver-book  a  stepping-stone  to  poperv.  1  low' many 
of  your  party  have  begun  by  advocating  the  prcseiwation  of  the 
ritual  in  its  integrity,  and  have  ended  by  going  over  to  Ifomo!’ 

‘“Sonic  f('w  will,  Kva,  in  any  party.  Wo  are  not  to  lireak  our 
ordination  (jath  because  some  have  gnno  too  tar.  ^  (ju  need  not 
tear,  Kva,  that  I  will  be  one  of  them.’ 

“‘So  all  tliink  at  the  commencement.’” 

Mva's  warning  was  a  jirojdiocy.  Inmost  did  go  to  Ibuno,  after 
being  wedded  to  idiotcy,  lunacy,  and  deformity  tor  the  sake  ol 
an  eiiuniKjus  fortune  which  was  tied  to  it,  his  own  heart  almost 
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l>roken  l)y  llic  sordid  sacrifi('o,  and  pour  Eva’s  siin  clouded  lor 
over  l>y  this  criud  wron^.  d'his  ri*;! it -hearted  and  devoted  ^irl 
had  only  <;iv(‘n  him  her  afl'eetion  after  the  most  indubitahh'  ^x- 
jiression  of  his  own  regard;  and  yet,  at  the  hiddinj;  of  hisfath(‘r, 
and  the  temjitation  of  wealth,  he  llnnii:  from  him  the  sweetest, 
lovidiest  woman  that  has  heen  portrayed  by  pencil  of  dranuhts- 
man  or  pen  of  romaneer  for  many  (lays,  lie  had  his  reward  ; 
miserv,  a]K»stacv,  death.  And  she  had  hers,  althoimh  she,  t(M>, 
had  nearly  died  for  it. 

(hi  her  return  to  Ireland,  our  heroine  is  nursed  at  the  house 
(d*  a  widowed  relative,  (►y  her  son,  a  curate  in  Elster,  a  straniie, 
kind-heart(‘d  reelusi^  and  bookworm  of  high  attainnKMits,  and  of 
a  scholarly  disrt'gard  about  personal  appiai ranee.  For  weeks  Ik* 
had  watched  luT  slow  eoiivalescimee  from  her  consuming  sorrow, 
ignorant  id‘ its  cause,  and  instmsibly  found  his  })ity  merging  into 
love.  The  strange,  shy  bird  is  caught ;  but  enamoured  of  his 
captor,  he  wish(‘s  to  remain  her  j)risoner  for  ever.  After  a  sulli- 
cient  h‘ngth  of  time  for  the  alVair  to  matun*,  our  readers  may 
arrangt^  that  p(‘riod  according  t(Ftheir  own  notions  of  decorum, 
we  lind  tlu^  (*urat(‘  visiting  k’va  at  her  father’s,  and  th(‘reu|>(ni 
tbllows  ins  deelaration,  as  given  Ixdow,  as  he  was  starting  for  liis 
return  walk  to  his  curacy. 


“  ‘  1  am  a  fast  walker.  No  use  starting  so  soon,  bet  us  sit 
under  this  beautiful  hawthorn  for  a  while,  and  enjoy  the  shade*  and 
the  perfume.’  He  took  olf  his  coat  and  threw  it  on  the  ground, 
motioning  to  bva  to  sit  on  it. 

“‘Almost  as  chivalrous  as  Raleigh,’  said  she,  sealing  herst'lf, 
with  that  wan  smile,  which  always  made  her  face  apjH-ar  more 
sweetly  sad  than  before. 

“‘Almost  as  aspiring,’ replied  the  curate,  throwing  himself  mi 
the  ground  at  her  feet.  ‘  1  have,  at  least,  one  advantage  over  him  — 
my  (dd  coat  has  a  fairer  burden  than  his  velvet  elo.ak.  How 
d‘*lieious  is  this  pure  .scented  country  air!  Even  to  hrealhe  it 
makes  one  feel  hajijiy.’ 

‘•‘l>o  you  not  want  a  book  to  com])letc  your  happiness?’  said 
Kva,  smiling  with  the  same  smile. 

“  ‘  No  ;  1  could  not  read  now  ;  but  1  want  something  to  C(»m]>h*te 
my  ha]>piness.’  lie  looked  up,  fixed  his  large,  dark  (wos  f(»r  a 
luoinent  on  lier  face,  eolonred,  and  dro}»ped  tlicm  again.  It  must 
have  been  his  own  feelings  that  raised  the  colour.  Nothing  could 
be  more  coldly  steady  than  Eva’s  gaze. 

“  ‘You  are  ecuuiiig  out  in  a  new  character,’  she  remarked.  ‘  ^eu 
say  you  arc  aspiring.  Has  fame  begun  to  be  .seductive?’ 

“  ‘  I  would  court  her,  hut  I  want  a  ray  to  guide  me  to  her  portals. 
\ou  do  not  know  how  daik  the  future  sometimes  h  oks.' 

“  ‘  Is  nut  intellect  a  heaeon  r’ 

‘“  Even  that  ufleiilimes  dims  and  lliekers  under  fatigue  or  uii- 
eertaintv.’ 
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“  ‘  Tlicrc  is  always  ho])C.’ 

“  ‘  Hope  is  but  a  gilded  iiaiiio  for  siis]>ouse.’ 

“  ‘  Even  suspense  is  better  than  despair.  'Flio  one  is  life,  tbo 
otlior  death,  morally  speaking.  None  of  these  can  satisfy  me.  1 
want  something  more.* 

“  ‘  >Vhat  do  you  want?’ 

“  ‘  liOve.  You  will  smile  and  call  this  a  new  character  of  mine. 
It  is  not  so  new  as  you  think,  ^liss  Desmond,  you  do  not  know 
how  much  I  have  staked  on  my  conversation  with  you  to-day — my 
whole  future  haj>i)iness !  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you. 
I  know  I  am  not  worthy  of  you ;  no  one  can  know  it  better, 
h’etined,  elegant,  and  accomplished,  I  feel  how  inade(iuato  a  book¬ 
worm  like  myself  must  be  to  be  the  partner  of  your  life.  Hut  I 
have  started  on  a  track  which,  but  for  you,  most  likely  f  never 
should  have  trod ;  and  the  hope  of  distinguishing  myself  for  your 
sake  stimulates  my  exertions.  1  may  yet  be  successful.  If  1  am, 
will  you  let  mo  lay  my  honours  at  your  feet,  and  will  you  deign  to 
share  them  with  me?  Answer  me,  ]\Iiss  Desmond,  take  pity  on 
ino,  and  answer.  Y'oii  do  not  know  how  deeply  I  love  you.’ 

“  ‘  You  have  only  asked  me  to  sliaio  your  honours  ;  suppose  they 
never  come,’  said  Eva,  quietly. 

“  Charles  was  silent  for  a  while,  then  ho  answered — 

‘‘  ‘  My  heart  w^ould  break.* 

“Eva  did  not  re])ly.  For  a  time  neither  s])oke,  ('harles  ])nlled 
nervously  at  the  long  blades  of  grass  within  his  reach,  and  bit 
them  asunder,  grinding  them  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

“‘-Ali.ss  Jtesmond,’  he  said,  in  a  tone  in  which  deej)  emoti(»n 
struggled  with  lirmness,  ‘  will  you  not  sj)eak?  Will  you  give  me 
no  comfort  r’ 

“  ‘  People  marry  fur  better  and  for  worse.  If  I  join  my  fate  to 
yours,  it  ought  to  be  in  trial  as  well  as  in  success.’ 

“  ‘  Ect  it  be  for  what  it  will,  if  you  will  only  take  me.’ 

“  ‘Should  I  not  be  an  incumbrance  to  y<Mi?  cri])ple  your  energies, 
and  retard  your  advancement  ?’ 

“‘Oh!  iliss  Desmond,  you  would  bo  my  guiding  stjp’,  my 
cheering  beam.  ^Vith  your  wise  and  gimtle  counsels  to  animate  my 
exertions,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  soar  to  fame  on  wings.’ 

“  She  shoc>k  her  head  sadly. 

‘‘  ‘  Your  wings  would  tind  a  delicate  wife  a  very  clogging  reality.* 

‘‘  ‘  ^\  ill  you  let  me  be  the  judge  ?’ 

“  ‘  ^  ou  are  not  a  very  good  one.  ^ou  know  but  little  of  a 

woman’s  wants.  You  must,  at  least,  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
bearings  of  the  case.  J  have  not  strong  health,  and  I  have  no 
fortune.’ 

“  ‘  I  do  not  want  fortune,  and  the  little  I  have  shall  be  yoiii’s.  1 
have  few  wants;  I  can  live  without  almost  everything.’ 

“  ‘  I  should  be  soriy'  to  see  vou  do  that.  Can  you  think  mo  so 
selfish?’ 

“  ‘  Then  we  w  ill  share  it.  I  w’ill  do  whatever  you  like,  only  ])ut 

me  out  of  pain.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  ma<lly  1  love  you;  night  or 

day  you  are  never  absent  from  my  thoughts.  1  cannot  read ;  1 
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cannot  write ;  you  conic  between  ino  and  the  jiagc  ;  even  in  my 
juayers  you  emne  l>etwecn  uio  and  my  (iod.  I  cannot  cool 
fever  of  my  veins— doubt,  uncertainty,  anguish,  is  for  ever  gnawin"* 
at  my  heart.  I  have  come  three  times  determined  to  end  this 
suspense,  and  each  time,  wlien  1  saw  you  looking  so  lov(‘lv  and  so 
fragile,  1  thought  what  was  I,  or  what  had  I,  to  undertake  Iho  eaiv 
of  such  a  treasure,  and  I  have  gone  away  more  miserahlo  tlian  I 
came.  Ihit  this  agony  cannot  last.  Von  now  know  jill  my  mad¬ 
ness,  all  that  is  cast  upon  this  die — a  life  of  happiness,  or  the  death 
c*f  hope — give  me  an  answer.’ 

“  In  liis  earnestness  ho  had  half  raised  himself  from  the  ground, 
and  was  gazing  with  jiassionate  oagorness  in  her  face,  watching 
witli  devouring  avidity  for  her  reply.  8ho  made  none,  hut  she 
placed  her  hand  in  his. 

“  ‘  Is  it  mine,  Miss  Desmond  ?  Eva  !  darling  Eva,  one  word  !’ 

“  A  very  faint  ‘yes’  was  ace.orded  to  his  imi)assion(‘d  imporluiiity. 
In  aindher  moment  his  hurning  kisses  were  pressed  on  the  pale, 
C(dd  lips  that  had  uttered  it. 

“  Kva  did  not  know,  hut  at  that  very  hour  Ernest  (difton  and 
<  dara  Neville  were  kneeling  before  the  altar  in  llislo])  church 
receiving  the  nn]>tial  benediction.  Jle  had  married  for  y old 

fn  this  (‘ariu‘st  and  natural  manner  did  (diaries  StanhojuMvoo 
his  ludovod  Eva,  and  win  in  her  a  help  meet  fur  his  strnggh's 
and  his  success,  himself  an  honourable  and  giftisl  man,  his  wile 
the  pink  of  managers,  and  most  noble  and  iH^aiitilul  of  women. 

ddie  adv(Mitnres  of  the  hnshjuid  in  search  of  a  curacy,  with  his 
disapj>ointm(Mits,  an'  well  told,  and  then  the  (’ha]d(‘r  of  adver¬ 
sity  ends  with  liis  obtaining  tliat  of  Hilton,  in  ^^dltshir(^  the 
sc(‘ne  of  Eva’s  former  troubles.  There  his  talent  is  ajipn'ciated. 
tlu'n'  her  taet,  loveliiu'ss,  and  goodness  conciliate  nnivc'rsal  regard 
— living  in  a  styl(‘,  on  a  year,  which  even  the  castle  p(‘ojih‘ 
could  not  deny  to  bi'  ('legant  and  comme  il  faut,  and  aiding  Mr. 
Sta!dio|»e  to  mnergi',  by  the  favour  of  those  in  power,  by  bis  own 
substantial  merits,  and  bv  her  wise  and  winning  womanlv  wavs, 
into  the  dignitv  of  Archdeacon  of  Wiltshire  and,  evcntuallv. 
Dishop  of  some  eastm  n  county  of  Ihigland. 

How  all  this  was  effected,  thosi' who  would  know  must  con¬ 
sult  this  agreeable  fiction  itself.  Instead  of  the  interest  llagging 
with  t ho  heroine’s  marriage,  it  mav  there  be  said  to  begin  ane  w. 
She  is  a  fascinating  enuture,  with  just  a  dash  of  infirmity  sulH- 
cient  to  |>rove  her  human.  Jolm  Jlulifax  was  tlie  genlhunan 
of  last  season,  A’/v/  J>ri<iiiond  is  the  gentlewoman  of  this.  Happy 
tin'  mortal  whom  the  connubial  fati's  assign  such  a  prize  in  tin* 
lotti'ry  of  marriage  as  this  accomplished,  s|arited,  ndiin'd.  and 
virtuous  Irish  maiden  !  Her  story  is  caja’tallv  told — and  the  jk'H 
that  reconls  it  has  achieved  a  creation.  Higher  comnnMidation 
we  camn»t  give. 
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(Wm'j.'i :  S/i  ‘frhnf<t  Physu  aJ  Description  of  the  V inverse.  l»y 

V»»n  IIuml)oKlt.  Vol.  IV.,  Tart  1.  Tiansliited 
.siiporintcuJenco  of  iMajoi--(  Joiioral  KilwanI  8al)ino, 
Loiulun:  Longman  &  ( ’o.  ISoS. 


Ak‘XMiult*r 
nialor  tlio 
li.A.,  A'o. 


A  I^OOK  iiitondod  to  ('X})lain  tlio  scioiico  of  nature,  to  exeite  a 
vivid  perception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  material 
world,  and  to  create  in  the  mind  of  tho  reader  a  picturi'  of 
|)hysical  phenomena,  must  h{‘  studied  as  a  whol(‘,  or  tlie  author 
will  fail  to  communicate  his  i(h‘a  of  unity  in  tin'  combination  of 
])arts.  If  it  h(i  true,  as  llumholdt  states,  and  wo  heliiwe  it  is, 
that  ‘Mhe  co-ordination  and  arrangcmiimt  of  the  several  parts 
which  compose  the  whole,  are  almost  more  important  (in  a  i>ook 
of  nature)  than  the  richness  and  ahundance  of  tin*  materials,” 
the  publkuition  in  parts  of  such  a  work  iis  “Cosmos”  would 
have  Ixicn  at  least  injudicious  if  the  author  had  not  skilfully  dt^- 
sign(‘d  liis  mode  of  presenting  the  suhj(‘ct  to  the  ri‘ader.  J>y 

taking  an  ohjective  view  of  nature  lui  was  nhle  to  comjdete  at 

once  a  picture  as  j)orfect  as  modern  science  p(‘rmitt(‘d.  This 
h(Mng  done,  he  undertook  “  to  show  how  in  th(‘  course  of  centuries, 
at  dilVerent  periods  in  the  history  of  tho  human  race,  and  in  the 
most  dilferent  n'gions  of  th(‘  <'arth,  mankind  had  progressively 
advanced  towards  a  r(‘co<rnition  of  the  concnrnmt  action  of  tln^ 
forces  of  nature.”  IL're,  in  truth,  his  gn'at  work  might  hav(^ 
torminat('d,  for  he  had  described  nature  as  it  is  r(‘ll(‘ct('d  in  the 

mirror  of  modern  science,  and  as  it  existc‘(l  in  tln^  minds  of  tla^ 

sag(*s  of  anti(piit V.  Descending,  bow('V(‘r,  IVom  the*  high  ground 
which  commands  these  gTand  j>(a’sp(‘ctives,  Humboldt  commence<l 
a  survey  in  detail  of  the  several  domains  of  which  the  whole  u 
composed.  In  a  work  before  published  he  topographed,  if  w<^ 
may  so  sp(‘ak,  the  rt'alms  of  space,  and  when  h(^  had,  tis  far  as 
observation  and  reason  could  gui<le  him,  mapped  the  stellar 
heavens,  he  proceeded,  with  the  greater  distinctness  obtained  by 


nomena,  and  (fiscuss  the  specialitii‘s  of  tluj  sciences  to  wliicli 
he  appealed  in  his  general  view  of  the  telluric;  sjdiei’c*.  Ihit 
in  the  execution  of  this  task  lu*  meets  with  a  condition  ol  nature* 
unperceived  in  the  uranological  system — the  organisation  ol 
matter  and  the  implantation  of  life.  The  organic  and  inorganic 


n(*arnes.s,  to  describe  the  [)lanetary  bodies  individually  and  ii 
their  relations  as  members  of  the  solar  svst(‘m.  d’o  com[)let( 
bis  work  he  now  i>roi)oses  to  (‘xaiuine  in  detail,  t(‘rrestrial  ]>lie 
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iM)ss(‘ssinpf  many  proporlies  in  common  arc  (listini^fnislio^l,  as 
l)y  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  structure  easily  detected, 
but  little  understood,  'idirougli  tlie  ]»rinciple  of  vitality,  or^^ani- 
sation  is  connected  on  the  one  side  with  matter,  and  is  inllucnctd 
by  jdiysical  aj^encies,  and  on  the  otlier  with  mind,  and  is  suhjeet 
to  the  will.  An  orpinised  body,  like  iiuat  matter,  has  its 
metamorphoses,  and  when  its  my.'^terious  union  with  life  is 
ln-oken — when  tlie  vital  forces  cease  to  act — its  complicated 
machinery  falls  to  d(‘cay  and  nothinc:  is  left  but  the  passiv(‘ 
matiTial.  d'he  necessity  of  se})arating  the  organic  and  inorganic 
is  therefore  evident;  but  wo  will  leave  the  author  himself  to  (‘X- 
plain  in  what  manner  ho  intends  to  deal  with  the  specialities  to 
which  we  have  nderred. 


“  M'he  tcllnrlo,  as  opposed  to  the  uranulogioal  ptatlon  of  tlio 
idiysieal  descrij)tioii  of  the  univci>c,  naturally  divides  it.self  into 
two  parts — the  inorganic,  and  the  organic  dtunain.  Tlie  iirst  coiii- 
])ri.sr‘s  the  inagnitiule,  ligure,  and  density  of  the  terrestrial  glolie; 
its  internal  heat  and  electro-magnetic  activity;  the  niineralogival 
(•(Uistitntion  of  the  earth's  enrst ;  the  reaction  of  the  interior  of  the 
planet  on  its  surface,  acting  dynamically  as  in  eartlnjuake  niovi'- 
meiits,  and  chemically,  as  in  the  procc.sscs  of  the  formation  and 
alteration  of  rocks;  tlu‘  partial  covering  cd  the  sidid  surface  by  the 
liquid  expanse  of  the  seas;  the  outline  and  eonfiguiation  of  tlie 
more  elevateil  portions  of  the  solid  suifaee,  Ibrming  continents  and 
islands;  ami  the  general,  outermost,  gaseous  envelope  of  the  earth 
— the  atmospliere.  'The  or  the  oiganic  domain,  will  einhraee 

not  the  dill’ertMit  animated  or  vegetable  forms  tliem.‘ elves,  as  in  a 
deseriptinii  of  nature,  but  rather  their  jdaces  in  reference  t<»  the 
.solid  and  li(piid  ])arts  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  the  geograp  hy  nf 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  gradation  of  lacos  ami  Irihes  di.'tin- 
guishable  in  the  speeifi(*  unity  of  mankind.*' — I’p.  i'h  M. 

'fho  volume  befori'  us  treats  of  some  of  the  subjects  bchmging 
to  the  inorganic  domain — such  as  tln‘  magnitude,  ligure,  (hmsity, 
and  intt'rmil  heat  of  the  earth,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  tin' 
n*action  of  the  intiTior  of  the  (‘arth  upon  the  ext(‘rior  (  xhihited 
in  earthquakes,  tluwmal  springs,  and  volcanoes.  In  the  bricl 
review  we  intiMid  to  take  of  the  subjects  so  amply  discussed  in 
this  remarkable  book,  we  shall  pass  hastily  over  thos('  pag('s 
which  treat  of  the  magnitud(\  ligure,  density,  and  internal  h(‘at 
of  the  earth,  that  W('  may  spare  a  page  or  two  to  considtu*  the 
phenomena  n^sulting  from  tin'  reaction  of  the  interior  ui)on  the 
surfaci‘.  rhe  connexion  between  these  subj(‘cts  may  not  at  lirst 
b<*  clearly  perceived,  but  tlaw  are,  notwithstanding,  intimatt'ly 
ndated  to  each  otlua*.  The  magnitude,  ligure,  and  density  ot 
iho  eiirth  must  be  known  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  study 
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with  proeision  tho  origin  and  oonsoqiienoos  of  internal  lieat ;  and 
tlie  plienomena  of  terrestrial  inaujnetisni,  so  evidently  eontrollod 
hv  the  fi^j^ure  and  motion  of  the  earth,  may  he  more  depmahait 
oil  the  elements  of  ma<i;nitude  and  density  than  can  h(‘  at  nresiMit 
assumed.  The  necessity  of  providing  these  data  made  a  (leniand 
on  science  at  once  ach no wledged  hy  profound  analytical  investi¬ 
gators  and  accurate  observers.  l>y  astro-geo(h*sieal  measurement 
of  arcs  of  meridians,  by  pendulum  expmiments,  and  by  tlui 
inequalities  of  the  moon  in  latitude  and  longitude,  the  tigun‘, 
dimensions,  and  weight  of  the  earth  have  been  det(u*min(Ml,  and 
although  the  results  obtained  by  tlie  several  methods  diller  oni' 
from  the  otlier,  tlie  smallness  of  the  dillt‘rence  proves  how  closely 
they  sc'verally  apiiroximate  to  truth. 

“  Differcncos,”  says  ITumboldi,  “between  the  results  obtained  f<n* 
the  amount  of  the  earth’s  eir4)licity  by  ineasnrements  of  degrees, 
taloMi  alone,  and  by  the  combination  of  measurement  of  di'giees  and 
]H‘ndnlmn  experiments,  are  actually  far  smaller  than  wo  might  bi^ 
inclined  to  sn})])ose  at  the  first  sight  of  the  fractions  in  wliieh  those 
results  are  ex[)rcssed.  d’he  ditferenees  between  ^  1  „  and  ^ as  the 
extreme  results  for  the  inecinality  vi'  the  eiinatorial  and  ]>olar  ax(‘s, 
is  little  more  than  7(K)4  English  feet — not  twice  the  heiglit  of  such 
small  mountains  as  Vesuvius  and  the  llroeken.” — I*.  bO. 

When  observation  and  experiment  had  assigned  an  elliptieity 
dilV(*ring  from  the  deductions  of  theory — a  dimension  much  h*ss 
than  that  (*alculat(‘d  by  Newton,  and  mueh  gnuitiT  than  that 
ri‘sulting  from  Huygens*  hypotlu'sis  of  a  conccmtratcal  central 
gravitating  fore(‘ — the  want  of  uniformity  in  tho  (hmsitv  of  the 
interior  of  the  i^arth  became  ajqiarent.  This  led,  niidm*  the 
guidance  of  Newton’s  sngg(‘stion,  to  a  S(U’i(‘s  of  pendulum  (‘Xjx'ri- 
uuMits  upon  the  attractive  force  of  mountain  massc's,  which  for  a 
time  gave  contradictory  tind  deei'ptive  r(‘sults,  but  liave  yielded 
to  Jhiily  and  others  important  conclusions. 

“The  moan  of  the  results”  (obtained  by  l»aily  in  1842,  and  by 
heieh  in  1817-o0)  “gives  the  density  of  the  earth  o-Ug ;  mueh 
exceeding,  therefore,  that  of  tho  densest  and  finest-giained  basalts 
(according  to  Leonhard’s  numerous  experiments,  from  2’h.5  ti)  b’(>7) ; 
exceeding  that  of  magnetic  ore  (4*0 — n-g),  and  but  little  inferior 
to  the  native  arsenic  of  Marienbcrg,  or  tJoachimsthal.  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  viewing  the  gieat  proportion  of  the  visible 
stiata  of  our  continents,  winch  are  secondary,  tertiary,  or  alluvial 
(tho  colh‘ctiye  extent  of  volcanic  or  basaltic  islands  is  exceed- 
iugly  small),  th(‘  average  density  of  tho  su})erficies  of  that  ]>art  of 
the  out(‘r  crust  of  tho  globe,  whieli  is  not  covere<l  by  wat<*r,  pro¬ 
bably  scaicely  amounts  to  ])etwecn  2*4  and  2‘<».  If,  with  l(ig:oid, 
we  take  the  ratio  of  tho  dry  land  to  the  water-covered  snifaee  as 
^••27,  and  remember  that  ocean  houndings  have  given  a  depth  or 
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stiatiiin  of  water  of  more  fliaii  27,000  KnglLsli  feet,  it  will  follow 
that  the  mean  density  of  the  external  portion  (»f  onr  plauot,  con¬ 
sisting  ]>artly  of  land,  and  ]iartly  and  nune  extensively  of  water, 
seareely  attains  the  density  of  l*o.” — J*p.  d2,  d.‘h 


d'hc  ex}K‘riinents  instituted  hy  Airy  in  tln‘  Jlartun  coal 
mines,  near  South  Sliieids,  1200  feet  (leei>,  earth  a 

intieli  higher  density  ((i'oOO)  tliaii  the  observations  of  Jlaily  and 
Ueieh.  But  without  waiting  to  investigate  the  cause  cd  the  ditfer- 
enet)  between  the  results  ohtaiiied  by  tli(‘se  eminent  physicists, 
we  seize  upon  tlie  iiieoiitrovertible  fact  (liat  the  mean  (huisity  of 
the  earth  is  l»etweeii  0*2  and  tJA,  wliile  that  of  its  outer  crust 
docs  not  exce('d  2‘0.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  assumed 
tlmt  the  density  of  tlie  plaind  is  more  than  doiibh'  that  of  anv  of 
its  component  roeks  visible  on  the  surface ;  but  instiNul  of 
liearing  tins  statement  witli  surjadse,  we  at  onee  iiuiuin'  why 
the  weight  is  not  grt^ater.  AVlieii  we  (‘stimate  tlie  increase  (»f 
density  under  the  inlliKuiee  of  tm-restrial  gravitation,  we  tind 
tliat  air  at  the  deptli  of  01  miles  below  the  snrfaee  of  th(‘  (‘arth 
would  be  as  lieavy,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  water,  and  wat(‘r  at  tlie 
dt‘ptli  of  002  mih‘s  would  be  as  heavy  as  mercury.  The  weight 
of  tin'  eartli  is  tlu'refore  far  less  than  a  eonsideration  of  the  law 
id'  eomlensation  would  lead  ns  to  anticipate,  and  we  cannot 
account  for  tin'  diUcreiice  ]>etwecii  tlieory  and  observation  with¬ 
out  assnmingthc  existence  of  some  force  antagonistic  to  gravity: 
what  that  forci'  is  wi*  cannot  divine,  if  it  in'  not  heat.  Thuswlu'ii 
taking  onr  lirst  stop  in  the  study  of  tin'  jdiysics  of  tin'  earth, 
(‘antions  of  fonning  hasty  opinions,  we  are  eoni|)elh‘d  to  admit 
tin'  ]»rohability  of  a  temperatnn,'  iiiereasing  with  de|»th,  and  it 
we  had  not  the  eviih'iict'  supplied  by  the  minor,  by  thermal 
springs,  and  by  volcanic  phenomena,  the  fact  would  ho  still 
indispntabh*.  'fin'  gc'oh^gist  obtains  from  anothor  sc»urc(‘  con- 
vinoing  proof  of  tho  slow’  oooling  of  tlie  plaind,  and  tho  vast 
d<‘V('lopmont  of  igneous  forces  in  the  early  (‘poclis  of  its  physical 
historv. 


In  the  colcbrat(‘d  artt'sian  wt'll  of  (Jreiielle,  whieh  discharges 
water  having  a  temperature  of  8I°*7.  from  a  depth  of  I7!>S  feet, 
heat  inereasi's  from  tin'  surface  at  the  rate  of  for  oSdt  f(*et  : 
in  the  still  deeper  wtdl  of  Salzwi'rk  near  Kehme,  the  incn'ase  is 
l°for.>l*<2  feet.  Otlier  (h'Cp  borings  givi'  similar  results.  In 
what  manin'r  is  this  attested  fact  to  bi'  exjdained?  The  incrcasi' 
ot  heat  with  the  dt'pth  cannot  arise  from  the  transmission  ol 
si)lar  heat  Irom  (In'  snriaet',  and  its  acenmnlatioii  in  the  interior, 
llt'at  is  condnet(‘d  downwai'd  hv  the  snrfaee  rock,  but  the  trans- 
niitti'd  caloriti.'  ray  cannot  penetrate  far.  d'lio  daily  variation  et 
surface  temperature  is  not  sensible  at  a  ile]dli  of  nnicli  mere 
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tliiiii  tliroo  foot,  and  at  about  oiio  liuudml  foot  bolow  tho  p^ound, 
tho  annual  variation,  arising  from  the  suocossioii  of  seasons,  is 
iinporooptiblo.  d’lioro  is,  in  faot,  soun'wlioro  bmioatli  tlio  snrfaco, 
a  |)lant‘  of  invariable  tcanporaturo.  In  tho  collars  of  tho  Obsor- 
vatorv  of  l\iris,  wliioh  arc  foot  d('(‘)),  tho  invariable  tompora- 
turo  fsbd^  F.  In  other  localities,  tho  depth  may  bo  more  or  less 
hv  a  few  feet,  according  to  the  dilVeronoe  botwoon  the  highest 
aiul  lowest  atmospheric  temperatures,  and  tho  conducting  p(nvor 
of  the  intervening  rocks.  It  is  impossibh*,  then,  that  the  detinito 
incrtaise  of  temperature  from  the  surface  to  tho  lowest  depth 
opm  to  investigation  can  bo  tho  (dVoct  of  tho  transmission  of 
solar  heat,  ddie  cause  must  exist  within  tln^  earth,  for  tho 
dooj>or  we  doscoml  tho  nearer  wo  come  to  it,  and  the  groatcT  the 
nieasnro  of  its  force.  d1io  phenomena  of  eartlnpiakes,  thermal 
springs,  and  volcanoes  are  not,  as  we  have  said,  necessary  to 
teach  the  fact:  but  they  exhibit  tin*  (dfeets  of  this  remarkable 
condition,  and  the  iidluence  it  has  had  and,  in  a  modified  degre(> 
still  has,  in  the  formation  of  new  ro(*ks,  and  the  metamorjdiosis 
of  othei's  of  more  ancient  production.  If  a  man,  ignorant  of 
science  and  its  modes  of  investigation,  should  refuse  to  belitive 
the  (‘xistence  of  a  heat  sunieiently  intense  to  melt  the  hardest 
and  most  intracdable  rocks,  at  about  tlu'  same  distance  ludow 
the  grass-covenal  surface  of  our  beautiful  ai  id  I  )opulous  world, 
as  St.  Paul’s  Catlu'dral  in  London  is  from  Windsor  Fastle,  he 
can  scarcely  be  chargi'd  with  scepticism.  Should  he  then  doubt 
tho  evidence  of  the  thermometer,  when  it  is  dropjH^d  from  one 
j>latform  to  another  of  the  deepest  miiu's,  or  find  reasons,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  specious,  for  attributing  tho  effect  to  other 
causes,  he  must  be  directed  to  the  study  of  those  natural  plu'- 
noinena,  which  are  so  evidently  the  conserjin'iices  of  the  n^actioii 
of  tlu5  interior  of  tho  earth  upon  the  (‘xtrrior.  ^I’he  dynamical 
ellrct  is  the  most  g(‘neral,  for  (‘artlwjuakes  are  felt  where  no  other 
indication  of  interind  heat  is  d('tect(‘d.  I’ln'rmal  s])rings  will 
give  a  less  ambiguous  re])ly  to  his  inquisitive  research;  but  it  is 
fnmi  the  outburst  of  volcanoes  he  will  obtain  th(‘  most  absolute 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  deep-seat(‘d  high  temperature — tluj 
fissure  and  elevation  of  rocks,  the  outjiouring  of  li(piifi(*d  miinu’al 
matter,  and  the  dis]>lay  (d‘  those'  tearitic  igne'ous  phe'nennema  by 
which  eruption  is  always  ace'ompanied. 

If  internal  heat  iiicreaise^d  with  tho  de'pth  in  arifhmetie\al 
serif's,  w'e'  might  at  eenem  elete*rmine  the  iioint  where  igneeais 
fluidity  lH‘giiis  (the  melting-])oint  of  roe'ks  f»e‘ing  kneewn)  ;  or,  in 
e»ther  words,  we  should  know’  tho  thickne*ss  e>f  the*  seaiel  crust 
which  envelope's  the^  thud  mmleus.  Jhit  when  experiment  a.s- 
signeel  this  law,  it  elid  not  take  into  consiele*ratie)n  the  existence 
of  an  immense*  invssure  uimui  the  assumed  liepiid  surface,  nor  the 
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influonoo  of  tliis  prossure  njMiu  the  fiisihility  of  rrx  ks.  nor  tlio 
iliininution  of  conducting  j)o\ver  with  incroa^t'  of  temperature. 
Still  less  di<l  it  estimate  the  eliect  of  existing,  but  untraccil 
channels  of  conimunication  between  the  atmosphere  and  the 
tluid  interior.  Theoretical  considerations,  in  fact,  lead  us  t(> 
believe  that  the  ratio  of  increiise  diminishes  with  the  depth,  but 
observation  directs  us  to  an  op|>osite  cimclusion.  In  the  d«‘ep 
lK)rings  at  Cruzot,  exttmding  to  a  depth  of  feet,  ^1.  Wal- 

ferdin  (►bs^‘rv<‘d  the  increase  of  temperature  to  be,  fur  the  tirst 
1S(M)  ft*et,  in  the  ratio  of  for  5o  feet,  but  at  great  depths 
for  n  feet.  Estimating,  however,  the  temperature  to  increase 
with  a  constant  arithnn*tical  progression,  1°  F.  f<»r  everv 
A‘et,  gT^inite  would  be  in  a  state  of  fusion  at  a  depth  vi'  about  21 
geographical  miles  below  tlu'  level  of  the  sea. 

To  the  labours  of  Fourier  we  are  ju'imarily  indebted  for  tlio 
theory  of  tlie  increase  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  eartli,  and 
the  ]*robability  of  an  igiu'ous  tluidity :  but  his  opinions  w«*re  not 
universiillv  received  by  physicists.  Foisson,  wlio  brlievcd  the 
earth  to  liave  been  onc('  liipiid  with  heat,  supposed  it  to  have 
cooled  from  the  centre  and  not  from  the  surface.  “'rh(‘  parts 
lirst  soliditii‘d  sunk,”  he  savs,  **  and  bv  a  double  des(*endinir  and 
ascending  current  tin?  great  inequality  was  less(*ned,  which  would 
have  tak«*n  place  in  a  H»lid  body  cooling  from  tlu^  surface.”  To 
account  for  the  increase  of  temperature  with  the  depth,  a  fact 
not  to  be  ignor(‘d  by  hypothesis,  he  a>sumes  an  inequality  of 
teinjM-ratun'  resulting  from  tin*  motion  (d’  the  ]>lanet  in  space, 
causing  a  small  accumulation  of  the  heat  nn*(‘ived  from  without, 
at  a<*C(‘ssible  dejdhs  from  the  surface,  'fhis  conjeeture,  as  already 
sai<l,  is  negatived  by  ex|>eriment,  and  is  (juite  untenable. 

.Mr.  1  l(»pkins  objects  to  the  conclusions  of  the  popular  hypo¬ 
thesis  in  (h‘tail  rather  than  in  princi])le.  The  solid  crust  of  tin* 
i*ailh,  he  says,  must  Ik*  fromt^(M)  to  10(K>  mih*s  in  thickness,  and 
if  this  Ik*  true,  eitln‘r  the  ratio  of  the  increased  temjK‘ratun' 
must,  at  a  ceilain  dc'pth,  b<‘come  less  and  less,  or  the  teiupera- 
tun*  at  which  rocks  are  fus(‘d  under  pr(‘ssure  must  he  gn  atly 
rais(‘d.  The  argument  he  adopts  in  pro(d*of  his  assertion  is  mu* 
of  much  ingenuity,  ddie  unit<*d  attractive  force  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  ellipticitv  of  the  earth,  (*aus(‘  the  luni  -solar  nuta¬ 
tion  and  precession.  The  calculation  (d’  thest*  inecpialities  (d 
motion  has  been  made  on  the  assumption  of  the  S(didity  (d  tin* 
<‘arth.  I>ut  the  theory  of  the  increase  id’  inttumal  in'at  with  the 
dt*pth,  at  a  Ci)nstant  or  increasing  ratio,  re]m‘sents  the  earth  as 
a  sidhl  shell  i*nclosing  a  tluid  nucleus;  and  if  this  assumption  he* 
ma<le  ciui.sisti*nt  with  tin*  theorv  and  amount  id’  prec(*ssii>n.  tin* 
iuitcr  shell  must  Ik*  at  h‘ast  S(l()  mih*s  thick.  The  ri*asoning  el 
this  gOidogist  has  lK*en  disputed  by  Frof(‘ssors  Ili‘ness<\v  an<l 
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Ilaughton,  who  doubt  the  jx>ssibility  of  Sk»lviug  the  problem  in 
the  prt‘sent  state  of  science  ;  and  here  we  must  leave  the  subject  — 
still  adhering,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  to  the  c(unmonIv- 
rcceivtM.!  hypothesis — and  procc‘ed  to  notice  some  of  the  ph(‘- 
noiiiona  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  highly-heated  interior, 
and  exhibited  on  the  surface  of  the  ciirth. 

“I  designate,”  says  Tlumboldt,  “  the  whole  of  these  phenomena 
by  the  general  name  of  vcdcanisin,  or  volcaiiicity ;  and  1  regard  it  as 
an  advantage  not  to  divide  effects  having  the  siiine  causal  connec¬ 
tion,  and  differing  only  by  the  strength  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
acting  force,  and  by  varieties  in  the  c(.<nn>licati(.>n  of  the  physical 
processes  involved.  In  this  generality  of  view,  small  and  apparently 
in>igniticant  phenomena  ac«piiro  a  greater  significance.  An  ob¬ 
server,  nut  scientitically  prepared,  who  visits  for  the  first  time  a 
basin  tilled  by  a  hot  spiiiig,  and  sees  ascend  from  it  gases  ^^hich 
extinguish  the  llame  of  a  candle,  or  walks  between  rows  ut*  variable 
cones  of  mnd-vulcanoes  hardly  exceeding  in  height  his  own  stature, 
would  not  divine  that  the  place,  now  thus  harmlessly  occupied,  hius 
been  repeatedly  the  scene  of  fiery  eruptions  ascending  to  the  height 
of  many  thousand  feet,  and  that  the  .same  internal  force  is  at  work 
as  that  which  gives  rise  to  cok)s.sal  craters  of  elevation,  and  even  to 
the  mighty  devastating,  lava-pouring  volcanoes  of  Etna  and  the 
peak  of  'I'eneriff,  and  to  those  of  f’otopaxi  and  Tunguragua,  from 
which  scoriie  are  ejected.” — \\  lt)3. 


Of  all  the  effects  of  internal  heat,  earthquakes,  or  undulations 
in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  are  mo.st  extensive  in  optTation, 
and  most  frequent  in  occurrence.  We  shall  not  attempt  t4) 
determine  how  they  are  product hI,  nor  where  the  agency  is 
seated,  for  the  evidence  on  these  subjects  is  not  sullicient  to  give 
certainty  to  any  opinion.  They  are  evidently  produced  by  in¬ 
ternal  igneous  action,  although  sometimes  they  hav(‘  no  appanmt 
connection  with  volcanic  eruptions  by  proximity  of  site,  or  ac¬ 
cordance  of  time.  It  is  a  false  generalization  that  earthejuakes 
are  always  (hqiendent  on,  or  in  some  intimate  conimction  with. 
Volcanic  eruption.  They  are  consequences  of  one  and  the  siime 
cause,  but  their  action  is  not  necessarily  coincident.  Violent 
enqitions  have  taken  plact'  without  the  ])remonitor}'  symptom  ; 
and  there  are  countries  distant  from  active  zones,  where  earth¬ 


quakes  freipiently  or  periodically  occur  without  eruption. 
Humboldt  savs — ‘‘  If  we  could  obtain  infonnation  regardiim  the 
daily  condition  of  all  the  earth’s  surface,  we  should  probably 
discover  that  the  earth  is  almost  always  undergoing  shocks  at 
sonu?  point  of  its  s\ip(‘iiici(‘S,  and  is  continually  inlluenced  by  the 
rea«*tion  of  the  interior  on  the  ext(Tior.”  On  some  parts  ol  the* 
co;i.st  id*  Peru,  tla;  undulations  an^  so  fn'qmmt,at  c(‘rtain  ja  rioils, 
as  to  bi?  litth*  li'garded  by  the  inhabitants,  who  ari‘  .‘^aid  t<>  roll  to 
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tlift  oarth-wavo,  as  llie  sailor  doos  to  the  roekin^;  ship  at  sea. 
rsually  tlie  eartlapiake  and  the  voleano  are  conoiirn'iit 
noitK'iia.  On  thc!  .‘{Oth  of  starch,  lS*Jd,  Linia  was  dt‘strov(‘(i  hy 
earthquake;  and  on  the  same  ni^ht  four  voleanoes  were  opened 
in  the  Andes,  'fhe  ^eat  ('arthquak('  wliieh  destroyc'd  th(‘  city 
of  liishon  on  tin'  1st  of  Nov(‘inher,  IToo,  and  hiiriial  dO.OOO  (*,f 
the  inhahitants  iind(*r  the  ruins,  was  felt  oyer  an  area  of  7(H), 
miles,  and  for  some  time  after  that  event,  voleanie  eruptions  wen' 
unusually  frecpient  and  violent.  \\  e  might  till  a  voIuiik*  with 
instances  of  the  simultaneous  action  of  eartlupiakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions;  and  where  the  instanc(‘s  are  so  nuimM’ous,  the  mind  is 
at  once  directed  to  thost‘  whi(di  w(‘re  unusually  destructivts  or 
otherwise^  r(‘markal)le  in  their  clfeets.  We  will  imnition  (ndvoiu* 
other.  The  gT(‘at  (*arthquake  of  Kiohomha,  in  tin'  provinci*  of 
Quito,  which  happened  on  the  Ith  of  Fe'hruary,  ITDT,  and  in  a 
thinly-])opulated  country  destroyt'd  Jd(),()()(j  human  hm’ngs,  was 
atteinh'd  hy  some  curious  eruptions  ;  hut  the  earthquake  itself  was 
ri'inarkahle. 


“  It  was  neither  announced  nor  accompanied  hy  any  suhtonanean 
noise,  but  a  prodigious  noise,  still  designated  simply  as  ‘<7  (jran 
ruido^^  was  first  heard  eighteen  or  twenty  minutes  later,  ainl  only 
under  the  two  towns  of  Quito  and  Iharra,  at  a  distance  iViaii 
I'acunga,  llamhato,  and  the  chief  theatre  of  devastati(»n.  In  the 
history  of  catastrophes  sutVered  hy  man,  there  is  no  other  instance 
in  w’hich,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  so  many  thousand  lives 
were  lost  hy  tlio  production  and  passage  of  a  few'  earth-waves, 
accompanied  hy  tlie  opening  of  tissures.  In  reference  to  this  earth- 
ipiake,  of  which  the  first  accounts  w'ero  given  hy  the  eelehiated 
\  alencia  botanist,  I)on  .lose  (’avanillas,  particular  attention  is 
further  due  to  the  following  phenomena: — Fissures  which  altm- 
nately  o]H‘ned  and  closed,  so  that  persons,  ]>artially  engnllVd, 
were  saved  by  extending  their  arms  that  thi‘y  might  not  he 
sw’allow’cd  U]) ;  ])ortions  of  long  trains  of  muleteers  and  laden 
mules  (maa/s)  disa]»pearing  in  suddenly  ojiening  cross  tissui«‘s, 
whilst  other  ]>ortions,  hy  a  hasty  retreat,  osca]>ing  the  danger; 
vertical  oscillations  by  the  non-simultaneous  rising  and  sinking  ot 
adjoining  portions  of  ground,  so  that  persons  standing  in  the  choir 
of  a  church,  sixteen  leet  above  the  ]'avement  of  the  street,  found 
themselves  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  pavement  without  being 
th  rown  dow’ii  ;  the  sinking  down  of  massive  houses,  with  such  an 
absence  of  disruption  or  dislocation,  that  the  inhabitants  could  iipen 
the  doors  in  the  interior,  pass  uninjured  from  room  to  room,  light 
candles,  and  debate  with  each  other  their  chances  of  escape,  during 
two  days  w'hich  elaj^sed  before  they  w'cre  dug  out  ;  lastly,  tin* 
entire  disa]q>earance  of  great  masses  of  stones  and  bnihling 
materials.  *  *  A  still  more  striking  and  complicated  ]'hcn(‘incnon^ 
was  the  finding  articles  belonging  to  one  house  among  the  luins  of 
others  at  a  considerable  distance — a  discovery  which  gave  rise  to 
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some  lawsuits.  Is  it,  as  the  inhabitauts  of  tlic  country  bolievo,  that 
the  earth  throws  out  ai^aiii  at  one  s])ot  that  which  it  has  swallowed 
up  at  another?  or  is  it,  notwithstamliuu;  the  distance,  a  simple 
transfer  over  the  earth’s  surface.” — Pp.  172,  17.h 


I'ho  })r()])agation  of  the  uiidnlatorv  motions,  in  which  earth- 
(|iiakc  consists,  through  rocks  ofdilVcrcnt  densities,  and  uneiiual 
clasticiti(‘S — the  retardation  of  vt‘locitv  by  chanict's  in  the  strue- 
ture  and  eomposition  of  nninual  masses,  and  th(‘  disturbances 
arising  from  tiie  relleetion  and  int(Tlert‘nce  of  earth-wavi‘s,  are 
|)robh‘ms  of  gr(‘at  inter(‘st  waiting*  solution.  The  laws  Voun^  so 
a<Imirably  diseussc'd  in  his  research(‘s  on  tliC  propaptfion  of  light 
are  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  undulations  in  th(»  crust  of 
tin*  (*arth,  and  it  is  only  wIumi  tb.ese  motiems  are  coniu’cti'd  with 
|>henomena  which  cannot  be  immediately  attributcMl  to  the  undu¬ 
lations  that  uncertainty  arisc*s.  d(‘t(‘rmine  the  V(*locity  with 
which  earth-wav(‘s  ar(‘  propagatf'd  is  of  importanciMii  the  present 
states  of  scicaice.  Julius  Schmidt,  of  the  observatory  of  Ilonn, 
estimated  the  motion  of  the  undulations  in  the  (‘artlupiake  on  the 
Khine,  July  2Pth,  hSltJ,  to  have'  b<‘cn  1  ItitJ  teet  in  a  second — a 
vi‘locity  excecMling  that  of  sound  in  air,  but  not  a  third  of  the 
velocity  in  wat(‘r,  and  greatly  interior  to  th(»  propagation  of  sound 
in  any  solid  u})on  which  ex[)eriment  has  Ikkmi  m;id(‘.  “For  the 
liisbon  (‘arthrpiake  of  NoyemlaM*  1st,  ITof),  fnun  the  coast  of 
i\)rtugal  to  that  of  Holstein,  Schmidt  found  (from  h'ss  accurate 
<lata)  a  y(‘locity  more  than  live*  times  great(T  than  in  the  (*ase  of 
the  Phine  earthquake  of  tlui  2J)th  »luly,  ISlt».  Hetween  Lisbon 
and  (Jluckstadt  (ii  distance  of  1180  lOnglish  g(‘ogra] Jiical  miles) 
the  rate  derived  by  him  is  TOon  Jbiglish  teet  in  a  second  ;  which 
is  olds  feet  less  tlian  tak(‘s  place  in  cast  iron.”  Ihit  this  result 
<litfers  gr(‘atly  from  that  obtained  by  ^1  irhcll,  who  assigm‘d  to  the 
earth-wave  a  velocity  of  oO  miles  a  minnt(‘,  or  1170  fh*cncli  feid 
in  a  second. 


Many  int(T(^sting  and  important  (piestions  suggest(‘d  by  the 
study  of  ('arthquakes  W(‘  would  rcter  to  if  we  w('r(‘  not  limit(‘d  by 
space;  but  Humboldt  bas  made  oiu*  gemaalization,  so ess(‘ntial  to 
a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  thes(5  phenomena,  that  it  cannot 
be  passed  over  without  some  notice',  although  we  can  do  no  more 
than  quote'  the  wea-ds  of  our  authe)r. 


“The  most  w'Ide-spread  devastations  aie  those  e)Ccasioncd  by 
carthepiake-waves,  which  traver.se  ]'aitly  non-trachytic  and  noii- 
ve)lcanic  countries,  and  partly  trachytic  and  volcanic  ones,  as  the 
Pordilleras  of  South  America  and  Slexico,  w  ithout  exercising  any 
inthience  on  the  neighbouring  volcanoes.  J’hese  form  the  third 
class  or  grou])  eif  phenomena  ;  and  it  is  that  which  points  iiio.st 
strongly  to  the  existence  of  a  general  cause  in  the  thermic  constitu- 
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tion  of  tlio  interior  of  oiir  ])lanct.  To  tliis  third  group  belongs  also 
a  case  of  rare  occuiTcnce,  in  ^vhich,  in  countries  non-volcanic  and 
rarely  visited  by  earth([uakes,  the  ground  trembles  uninterruptedly 
for  several  months,  on  a  very  restricted  s}>aee,  seeming  to  jnesagc 
an  upheaval,  and  the  formation  of  an  active  volcano,  d’his  took 
place,  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century,  in  the  I’iedmontese 
valleys  of  Pelis  and  (’lusson,  as  well  as  at  Tignend,  in  A])ril  and 
May,  1808,  and  also  in  the  spring  of  1820,  in  ^lureia,  between  Ori- 
huela  and  the  scii-eoast,  on  a  s])ace  rather  less  than  a  German  s(piare 
mile.  When  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
high  land  of  Meche.acan,  the  cultivated  Hat  of  .lorullo  was  inces¬ 
santly  shaken  for  ninety  d;iys,  the  volcano  rose,  suiroumh'd  by 
many  thousand  small  cones,  about  five  or  seven  feet  high  (Aw 
and  poured  forth  a  brief  but  powerful  stream  of  lava.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Ihedmont  and  in  Spain,  the  shaking  of  the  earth 
gnulually  ceased  without  any  great  natural  event  ensuing." — 
rp.  182,‘l83. 

While  the  earthfpiake  testiiios  to  the  jtoteiit  energy  of  tlie 
V(deanie  force  by  undnlatorv  motions,  by  subterranean  masc  s,  and 
by  the  iissure  and  mdieayal  of  rocks — (dVects  too  violent  to  be 
tlisreganled,  and  too  evidcmtly  of  igneous  origin  to  lu*  niisiindcr- 
st(K)d — the  hot  sitrings  which  gush  from  th(.‘  lu‘at(‘d  interior  are 
the  (juiet  but  no  less  credible  witnesses  to  the  same  physical 
condition.  In  all  volcanie  districts  are  found  springs,  cmistant  or 
intermittent,  more  or  less  laden  with  earthy  or  saliin'  matl<M-, 
which,  by  their  concurrent  acti(Ui  with  the  jdienomona  attributed 
to  volcanie  forces,  are  apj)arently  prodiUM'd  and  sustaiiu‘d  by  the 
same  agent,  and  rise  from  the  same  deep-seatinl  souice.  ddio 
distinction  of  hot  and  cold  springs  is  a  j)opular  classiiication 
founded  on  the  belief  that  while  springs  of  low  temperature  are 
the  outlets  of  the  great  conduits  of  the  earth’s  surfa(‘e,  bringing 
back  to  the  atmosphere  the  waters  which  have  fallen  from  it, 
thermal  springs  are  the  waste-j)iju‘sof  circulat ing  currents  llowing 
in  .some  jmrt  of  tlua’r  deep  and  unknown  circuit,  near  the  resiTVoirs 
of  that  interior  heat  whi(di  gives  force  and  continuance  to  V(>1- 
eanoes.  Tin*  terms  hot  and  cold  as  applied  to  springs  are  .sulli- 
eiently  precise  for  pojuilar  de.signation  ;  but  the  man  of  scit'iice 
cannot  lu*  justly  chargcnl  with  pedantry  wIumi  1k‘  iinpiircs  what 
that  temperatun*  is  which  s(‘parates  hot  springs  from  cold.  A\  hen 
this  (]U(*stion  is  answeriMl,  he  desires  to  know  whether  tcmpcratun* 
alone  determiiu‘s  the  origin  of  a  spring,  or  whether  it  is  necc'ssary 
to  take  into  consideratitui  tin*  pre.scuice  of  impuritic's — mineral 
compounds  in  .solution  or  clnunicad  (*ombination.  1  pon  tlie 
origin  of  springs  there  is  no  dilferciice  of  opinion  ;  they  an*  either 
the  etbects  of  gravitation,  tin*  force  wliich  maintains  the  level  ot 
all  iluid  bodi(*s,  or  of  .sdiin*  internal  prt*.ssure  which  drives  the 
water  upwards,  sometimes  through  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and 
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soluotiinos  to  a  mountain  exit.  As  tlio  ]MOSsuro  mav  1)0  a 
liydrostatic  1’oito,  as  well  as  liij^li-prossuro  stoam,  every  sprinj:^ 
uiiconiiecled  vitli  the  great  system  of  natural  drainage  is  not 
necessarily  of  volcanic  origin,  but  tliat  many  are  is  freely  ad¬ 
mitted. 

The  tem])orature  of  sj)rings,  whctlua*  hot  or  cold,  depends  on 
the  tcinpiaature  of  the  rcs(nToirs  in  which  they  are  collected,  and 
of  the  channels  in  which  they  How.  AVhen  cold  springs  do  not 
int(‘rinix  with  waters  Hewing  from  high  levtHs,  their  temperature 
is  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  of  exit.  In  the  tirst  volume 
of  “Cosmos,”  Humboldt  expresses  in  one  sentence  nearly  all  that 
can  be  said  about  the  origin  of  the  temperature  of  springs.  It  is 
a  function  of  the  tempcTature  of  tlie  stratum  in  which  they  take 
tlieir  rise,  of  the  s})ecilic  In^at  of  tlie  soil,  and  of  the  (juantity  and 
t(‘mp(Tature  of  the  meteoric  water,  which  is  itself  diHerent  from 
the  temperature  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  according 
to  the  diHerent  modes  of  its  origin,  in  rain,  snow  or  hail.  IMany 
y(‘ars  since  A'on  Ihich,  Humboldt,  and  Wahleid)erg  collected  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  temperature  of  springs  between  J2°  S.  hit.  and 
71°  X.  hit.,  and  in  their  tabulati'd  results,  separati‘d  those  in 
which  it  varies  with  the  seasons  from  thosi*  in  which  it  is  inva¬ 
riable.  Sj)rings  of  variable  tem))orature  are  most  common ;  but  the 
amount  of  change,  as  Von  Ihich  discovenMl,  is  influenced  by  the 
relative  quantities  of  rain  falling  in  the  winter  ami  summer 
months.  In  high  latitudes  the  tem|)erature  of  springs  is  greater 
than  the  im'an  temperature  of  the  air;  but  as  in  such  countries 
the  ground  is  for  the  grc'ater  ])art  of  th(‘  yivir  covered  by  snow, 
th(^  temperature  of  tluj  atmosphen'  is  d(‘pressed  at  a  more  than 
ordinary  ratio,  and  this  fact,  as  Wahlcnlxu-g  suggested,  accounts 
for  the  anomaly. 

As  the  t(‘m])i‘rature  of  hot  sju  ings  rarely  approaches  the  boiling 
j)nint,  we  may  mention  one  or  two  rmnarkaijle  cxcejHions,  and  at 
the  same  time  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  th(i  hottest  springs 
are  not  m'cessarily'  confined  to  volcanic,  districts,  ^fln'  gnmt 
tJeysir  of  Iccdand  ej(‘cts  a  column  of  water  nine  or  ten  f(‘(‘t  in 
diainetcT,  to  the  height  of  from  lf)()  to  120  feet,  'fhe  eruptions 
are  periodical,  and  are  announced  at  int(‘rvals  of  SO  or  00 
ininut(‘s,  by  loud  l)ut  shifted  subterranean  noisc's.  At  the  depth 
of  72J  feet  below' the  opeuiing  of  the  funnel  through  which  the 
discharge  is  made,  the  tempcu'ature  of  the  wattT  immediatedy 
b(‘fon‘  ern])tion  is  20(P*0  V.  and  immediately  after  2r)l^’(), 
proving  that  it  is  umhu*  more  than  atmospheric  jjressure.  The 
erujdions  of  the  Stokr  at  tln^  foot  of  Hyarmdell  are  h'ss  frequent 
than  thos(‘  of  tln^  (J(*ysir,  and  the  temperature  is  soimwvhat  less 
at  a  h‘ss  distance  from  the  surface*.  Humboldt  and  others  have 
made  experiments  on  the  temperature  of  several  hot  springs  in 
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the  p:rcat  mountain  range's  of  Soutli  America,  and  two  of  tlioso 
mav  bi‘  mentioned,  'fho  A^iuis  do  ( ^unangillas  pish  from  a 
mountain  of  basalt  and  basaltic  breccia,  “not  far  from  tlui  rieli 
silver  mines  of  (luanaxuato,  in  21°  N.  lat.,  at  an  (‘levation  of  fully 
(MOO  feet  above  the  levi‘1  of  the  sea.”  'Jdieir  tem|H‘ratuie  in 
SeptemlKT,  ISlKl,  was  20o°*r>  F.  Near  these  springs,  at  an  (‘1(‘- 
vation  of  8700  feet,  snow  falls  from  l>ecembi‘r  to  April.  Tlu' 
temperature  of  Apias  (’alientes  do  las  Trincheras,  situatinl  “on 
the  route  from  Neceva  ValeiKua,  in  the  Valles  <le  Arapia,  to  (ho 
harlxair  of  Fortocah(‘llo,”  was  in  February,  1800,  F.  as 

measured  bv  Humboldt ;  and  twentv-three  vears  later,  wlnm  oh- 
served  bv  Houssinpiult  and  Fivers  it  was  raised  to  20(>°‘() — an 
increase  which  suirp:ests  some  speculations  in  which  we  cannot 
now  induljre. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appi'ar  that  ('arth(|uak(‘s  and 
thermal  sprinixs  are  justly  b(di(‘V(‘d  to  be  the  idVeets  oi  th<‘  nsac- 
tion  of  the  hoatiMl  int(*rior  of  the  earth  upon  its  surfae(‘ ;  but  it 
is  not  till  wo  eoine  to  the  study  of  volcano(\s  that  W(^  oi>(ain  an 
adiHpiate  conception  (►f  its  extent  and  inlluenee.  To  these  im¬ 
portant  phenonnma  we  must  mov  very  briidly  ref(‘r. 

A  knowleilp'  of  the  distribution  of  volcanoes  is  t‘ssential  to  a  just 
conception  of  the  reaction  of  the  interior  upon  tlu‘  surface  of  the 
(‘arth.  Von  Ihich  was  the  tirst  w  riter  who  attempti'd  to  pvi‘  a  cata- 
lopie  of  active  voleano(‘s,  distinpiishinji:  linear  from  ctmtral  p*oups. 
Fvery  succeeding  author  who  has  referred  to  original  documents, 
or  made  p(*rsonal  invest ipit ion,  lias  adihsl  sonndhin^  to  what  was 
done  bv  that  illustrious  treolo^rist.  Hut  wlaai  w<‘  revi(‘NV  lh(‘ 
labours  of  these  authors,  tin*  want  of  ap’emnent  betwisai  tlusr 
(‘onclusions  is  sutlieient  tt>  |>rove  the  (‘xistence  of  a  p'lmt  mistaloj 
(Mther  in  the  estimate  of  numbers  or  in  the  (hdinition  of  the 
obj(‘cts  to  b(‘  numbered.  'J'his  is  evident  enouj^b  if  we  only  turn 
t(»  till'  ]>ap\s  of  a  tew  books  ladieved  to  jj^ive  corn'ct  r(‘p<a’(s  ol 
the  present  stat(‘  of  scientitic  kn(>whMlp*.  IIunil)ohlt  has  coni- 
Pil  ed  a  laitalopie  of  all  tlu*  known  |u)ints  where  a  (Munmnnicatioii 
exists  b<‘tw<*(*n  the  intcrit»r  of  tlie  earth  and  the  (‘xtcrnal  atmo- 
spht*re  ;  and  tluuv  are,  he  says,  107  voleanoi‘s,  of  which  22o  liavc 
been  in  eruptiim  “within  verv  modiTii  tinu‘s.”  In  dohiistons 
IMiysical  Atlas  the  number  is  said  to  be  270,  (b'rardin  calcuiatis 
and  liu(‘t  boO.  'Die  want  of  aceordanci'  lu'twemi  tlu‘se 
authors  may  l»(‘  in  j»art  acconnt(‘d  for  bv  the  doubt  which  hanirs 
over  evt*ry  attemja  to  st‘parat(‘  the  volcanoes  which  have  lu'cn 
active  in  recmit  times  from  tiiose  which  have  bi'cn  lon^  (piiesiv’ut 
— the  extinct  volcanoi's  of  one  author  beinix  classed  anion^  tiic 
active  by  another. 

“The  iwsult  of  my  laborious  investigation  is,’' says  Humboldt, 
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“that,  out  of  407  volcaiioos,  225  have  been  in  activity  within  very 
modern  times.  Earlier  statements  have  given  the  number  of  still 
active  volcanoes  dO  or  50  less,  because  ]>roi)areil  on  ditVerent 
j)rinciples.  1  have  here  restricted  myself  to  volcanoes  which 
either  emit  vapours,  or  which  liavc  had  historically  assured 
eruptions  within  the  nineteenth,  or  the  later  half  of  the  oighteenth, 
century. — P.  400. 

“  Of  the  225  orifices  through  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  molten  interior  of  the  eartli  is  in  volcanic  com¬ 
munication  with  the  atmosphere,  70  (less  than  a  tliird  part  therefore) 
are  on  continents,  and  155  (or  fully  two-thirds)  are  on  islands.  Of 
the  70  continental  volcanoes,  5d  (or  three-fourths)  belong  to 
America,  15  to  Asia,  and  1  to  Europe,  and  1  or  2  to  the  portion  of 
America  with  which  wo  arc  acquainted.  It  is  the  South  Asiatic 
Islands  (the  Sunda  Isles  and  the  ^loliictcas),  and  in  the  Aleutian 
and  Kurile  (East  Asiatic)  Islands,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
island-volcanoes  are  congregatcal  within  the  smalh^st  space.  *  * 

1  aking  the  earth  altogetlier,  it  is  the  region  comj)rised  between  the 
7.’)rd  west,  and  127th  cast  meridian  from  (iicenwich,  and  the 
parallels  of  47^  south  and  north,  extending  from  south-esist  to 
north-west  in  the  more  western  part  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  the 
richest  in  volcanoes.” 

A  knowhalgo  of  tbo  distribution  of  volcanoes  and  doine-slmped 
oh‘vations  is  inij)ortant  to  science,  chiefly  b(‘canse  their  nuinlxu* 
and  position  siij)[>ly  the  evidence  and  ni(‘asur(‘  of  the  activity  of 
the  volcanic  force.  1'here  has  b(‘en  during  tin*  pres<‘nt  century 
a  mor(‘  ('xtemhal  inv(*stigation,  and  a  more  corn'ct  r(*cord  luus 
Immui  k<‘pt  of  the  observations;  but  many  countri(*s  are  still  un¬ 
explored,  and  the  discoveries  of  fonmu’  1ravell(‘rs  najiiin^  confir¬ 
mation.  Hie  dcdicicncies  of  our  knowlcdgi*,  however,  are  not 
mor(‘  evident  in  this  than  in  the  correlative  subjects  of  physical 
inquiry,  and  the  facts  of  which  we  are  posscss(‘d  are  sullicient  to 
supjiort  some  generalizations  (d‘  importance,  a  few  of  th(‘se 
W('  shall  briefly  nder. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  its  shores  there  are  no  less  than 
If  IS  active  volcano(‘s — seven-(‘ighf  hs  of  all  the  communications 
still  oj)cn  betwe(*n  th(‘  surfac(M)f  the  (‘arth  and  its  molten  interior. 
In  th(‘  island  of  .lava  aloms  which  is  only  bit  gc(»graphical 
mih‘s  in  huigth,  tluTc  an*  45  mountains,  an<l  of  these  28  are 
active  volcan(>es.  Although  generally  inferior  in  elevation  to 
the  mountains  of  Simth  America  they  an'  not  in  this  respect  un¬ 
important,  for  Ounung  S(‘mern,  which  was  in  erujdion  not  long 
since,  is  12,2o5  feet  high.  In  Kamtchatka  fourteen  volcanoes 
are  known  to  have  Ixs*!!  in  erujdion  in  historic  p<*riods.  Of 
these,  Kintsclu'wskaja  Scqika,  ir),7fid  feet  in  height,  is  tin?  most 
lofty.  In  the  Aleutian  Islands,  within  a  range  of  bfiP  miles,  'll 
volcanoes  are  known,  nearlv  all  of  which  Imve  been  recently  in 
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rniption.  “Within  the  ranp^o  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  a  lenp^h  of 
720  peofi^a|)hir*al  miles,  ei^lit  or  ten  vol(*anoes  are  kncnvii,  ainl 
the  majority  are  still  hurnin«2^.”  The  historians  of  Jajuin,''  says 
Von  Siehold,  “mention  only  six  volcanoes  as  havin^j;  Ixmui  activt‘, 
two  in  the  island  of  Nij)i>on  and  four  in  that  of  I\insin.  In 
addition  to  these,  Kuropean  navitrators  have  observed  two  small 
islands  with  sniokin;^  craters.”  In  Sumatra  there  are  0,  in 
(Mehes  11,  and  in  Flores  0.  If  we  turn  from  the  islands  of  tli(‘ 
Facific  to  the  new  (Vmtinent,  we  iind  in  Central  America,  with¬ 
in  a  distance  of  OSO  j^eo/xi'a] Ideal  miles,  2J)  volcano(‘s,  of  which 
IS  are  active;  in  Fern  and  Foliviall,  three  of  which  have  hem 
n‘cently  in  eruption,  within  a  distance  of  120  ndh's  ;  and  in  (’hili 
21,  of  which  FI  are  active,  within  a  distance  of  IMiO  miles. 

From  this  e^*eat  development  of  the  volcanic  force  in  the 
Facific  Ocean  and  on  its  coasts,  are  we  jwepared  to  ass(*rt  that  the 
distance  of  the  surface  from  the  intenselv-heated  nucleus  is  then' 
less  than  in  any  other  pail  of  the  earth’s  crust  ?  We  heli(‘ve  not. 
The  p'cater  display  of  })ower  may  arise  from  the  »^r(‘ater  intensity 
of  the  volcanic  force,  and  not  from  the  W(‘akness  of  resistanci*.  If 
the  thickness  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  governed  tin?  erup¬ 
tion  of  volcanoes,  low  craters  should  ho  more  numerous  than 
high  ones.  Fut  it  may  h(^  said  that  as  the  force  ixxpiired  to  lift 
or  project  the  products  of  eruption  must  he  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  of  the  crater,  the  numher  of  eruptions  should  have 
some  relation  to  the  altitudes.  The  ratio,  however,  hetw('en  the 
numher  of  eruptions  from  relatively  high  and  low  craters  dof’s 
not  favour  th(‘  assumption  that  from  them  may  lx?  determined 
the  relative  thickness  of  the  solid  (*rust  at  the  places  where  those' 
eruptions  occur.  The  reason  is  obvious.  iiCt  us  com]>are  the 
relative  activities  of  the  twe)  island  volcamx'S,  Ju»siina  and 
'rt'iierilV,  (Hie  being  10(10  fed  above  the  sea,  the  other  12.000. 


11ie  dilfen'iKx'  of  relative  heights  Ix'twemi  these  two  active  cones 
is  considerable;  but  if  t(3  the  relative  heights  we  add  the  probahh* 
depth  (»f  the  molten  mass  below  the  sea  levd  (('stimatixl,  Irom 
^1  itscluTlich's  experiimmts  on  the  fusion  temi>eraturc  of  granite, 
at  121,0(10  feet)  tht‘  dinermiei?  between  the  sums  is  small.  Snp- 
j)ose  the  tension  of  confined  vapours  to  raise  a  Ihxxl  of  licjiiilicd 
nx'k  121,.>0()  feed  up  to  the  level  of  the  occ^an,  what  is  tin*  ])rn- 
bability  ot  the  force  being  sullicient  to  raise  it  1000  feet  higher, 
and  not  12,00(1,  taking  into  consideration  a  ])robable  motion  in 
limittxl  dianiu'ls?  “  The  graduated  scale  of  volcamx's,  ’  ."ays 
llumlxddt,  “  beginning  with  the  low  ]\Iaars  of  the  Fifel  (nine 
funnels  without  exttmial  framework,  which  have  thrown  out  I'alls 
of  oliviiK',  surroumhxl  by  half-fust xl  schist o.s(‘  fragments)  and 
ending  with  the  still  active  Sahama,  more  than  22.000  feet  high, 
has  taught  us  there  is  no  connection  between  the  maximuin  ot 
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oleviltion  and  a  loss  doproo  of  volcanic*  activity.’*  Tlic  same 
author  says,  ‘‘If  in  one  small  p:ronptlio  comparison  of  Stromboli, 
Vesuvius,  and  h]tna  mi^ht  mislead  ns  to  suppose  that  the  number 
of  eruptions  is  inversely  j)ro})ortional  to  the  li(‘i^lit  of  the  vol¬ 
cano,  we  soon  find  other  facts  which  are  in  dirc'ct  contradiction 
to  this  sn])position.”  Etna  is  in  (Tuption,  on  an  averap:e,  once 
in  six  years;  Ilecla,  which  is  oToo  fec't  lower,  once  in  70  or 
SO  veal's;  Sanp:ay,  near  the  city  of  (^uito,  17,100  feet  in  h(‘ip;ht, 
is  in  a  state  of  more  constant  activity  than  the  little  conical  hill 
Stromboli,  the  ancient  Stronp;le.  Si‘bastian  Wissa  visitc'd  it  in 
IS  10,  and  connt(*d  2t)7  eruptions  in  an  hour,  each  eruption  h(*in;^ 
on  an  averapm  l.'M  seconds,  and  ejectinp;  black  ashes,  rapid i,  and 
scoria*,  which  for  twelve  miles  round  form  a  bed  of  from  dOO  to 
100  h^ct  thick.  It  is  not,  then,  from  any  p^reatcT  development 
of  activity  upon  one  part  of  the  (‘arth^s  surface  than  upon 
another  that  wci  can  venture  to  aflirm  a  proportionate  want  of 
thickness  in  the  soliditied  crust,  and  we  will  not  venture  to  j^uess 
what  those  conditions  are  which  have  caus(*d  such  an  unequal 
distribution  of  the  phenomena  which  })rov(^  the  reaction  of  tlu* 
int(*rior  upon  the  surface  of  the  (*arth. 

Amon"  the  unsafe  p;eneralizations,  we  may  include  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  larger  number  of  volcano(*s  are  insular,  b(‘(*aust* 
th(*  acc(‘ss  of  the  s(‘a  or  larp^e  bodies  of  water  to  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  nec(*ssary  for  th(>  production  of  eruption,  ddie 
numerical  fact  is  indisjmtahh*,  but  thc^  induction  is  an  unsup- 
|K)rt(*d  hypothesis.  In  Kuro})(*,  the  ^Mediterranean  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sit(‘  of  V(dcanic  activity;  in  the  sonth(*ni  hemis[)lu‘n‘,  the 
Pacitic ;  and  tin?  few  active  cones  found  on  the  continents  an* 


so  n(*ar  the  shor(‘s  (d*  the  ocean  as  t(>  su;xp;ost  a  j)robable  inter¬ 
nal  coniHH'tion  b(‘tw(*en  tin*  waters  of  the  one  and  tlui  internal 
tires  of  the  oth(*r.  These  fa<*ts,  howev(‘r,  may  la*  admittial  with¬ 
out  advancinp^  asinp;h*step  towards  tlu^  exjdanation  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  active  volcano(*s.  Hr.  I  )auheny  emjdoys  th(‘m  as  conve- 
niont  crutches  for  the  support  of  Ihivy’s  in^(*nions,  hasty,  and 
aft(‘rwards  discarded  theorvof  tin*  ]u*oduction  of  volcanic  activity 
by  the  a(*ceRs  of  water  to  tin*  unoxidiz(‘d  metals  coinposinji;  tlu^ 
nucleus  of  the  (‘urth.  Epon  this  subject,  Humboldt  is  entithal 
to  an  attentive  hearing. 


“  Wc  may  readily  represent  to  ourselves  the  juohahility  th.'it,  at 
the  maigins  of  the  ujdieaving  continents,  wliosc;  coasts  now  rise 
with  move  or  less  ahruptjiess  above  tlie  waters  of  tlie  simul¬ 
taneously  occasioned  subsidence  of  the  ocean-hed,  might  cause  tlio 
formation  <»t’  tissuies  tending  to  juomoto  <-ommunication  with  tlie 
niulten  interior.  In  the  inland  jiarts  of  elevated  continent.s,  at  a 
distance  from  the  oceanic  areas  of  tsubsidence,  there  w'ould  not  be 
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the  same  occasion  of  fracture.  Yulcanoos  follow  the  coast-linos  in 
hingle,  sometimes  in  double,  and  even  triple,  ranges.  {Short  ciuss- 
ridges,  elevated  over  cross-tissures,  connect  these  ranges,  form  in*' 
mountain*knots.  Frequently,  but  by  no  means  invariably,  it  is  the 
outer  range,  nearest  to  the  sea-shore,  whieh  is  the  most  active, 
while  the  more  inland  ones  are  extinct,  or  appear  ai»proaehing 
extinction.” 


The  grouping  of  volcanoes,  that  is  to  say,  tlieir  ])osit  ions  in 
relation  to  eiu*h  other,  niiist  be  carefully  observed,  tor  the  pre¬ 
sent  distribution  indieatc‘s  the  probable  })roeess  of  Ibrination.  Wo 
have  no  remson  to  antiei})ate  the  discovery  of  any  p(‘rsistent  plan; 
but  some  similarity  of  arrangement  must  result  from  a  eominon 
action  of  the  volcanic  force,  and  we  detect  it  in  the  grouping  of 
lU’tive  cones  round  a  central  elevation,  and  the  arrange ‘iiient  of 
volcanic  mountains  in  lines,  sugg(‘sting  their  elevation  over 
lissures. 

Jiofty  mountains  are  not  unfreejucntly  the  centres  of  volcanic 
activity,  and  a  number  of  com^s,  or  simple  volcanic  openings,  are 
groujK‘(l  nuind  tlauu,  forming  clearly-delined  systems,  in  whieli 
the  ndation  of  the  subordinate  parts  to  the  principal  eh^vation  i> 
more  tlian  indicateel.  dims  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  the  Pe'ak  of 
Teiierilf  are  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  distinct  centre's  of  ve)l- 
canic  force,  eae*h  contreelling  its  own  area,  and  having  little  e)r  no 
intluence  bevonel.  This  is  their  known  ceuidition,  feer  theactivitv 
of  one  deM's  ne)t  disturb  the  req)ose  of  the  edliers.  Vesuvius  is  tlie 
outlet  of  pe)wer  lor  the  Fhlegnean  lielels  of  Fuzzueli  anel  the' 
neighbouring  islanels;  luit  its  me)st  vie)lent  eruptions  have  not  tla^ 
|>e)wer  to  excite  Etna.  We  do  not  meuin  tee  asse'rt  that  tlie^ 
eruptions  of  neighbouring  volcaimes  when  feu-ming  elistined  e*e‘ntre‘s 
of  voh'unic  fe>rce  are  never  simultaiu'ous ;  but  sue*h  e'Ve'iits  are' 
rather  exe*eptional  than  orelinarv,  anel  far  h'ss  freepn'iit  than  tlay 
woulel  be  if  an  o|>e‘n  c'eunmunication  e'xiste^el  lee'twe'e'U  them.  We‘ 
are  ne»t  neew  ente'ring  upon  the  diseuissieui  of  the  ewigin  e)f  ve>le*auic 
ceme's;  but  we  may  oi>serve  that  the  dispe)sition  e>f  isolate'el  ve»l- 
canic  mountains,  surrouneh'd  by  secondary  ('ones  and  the  minor 
('fleets  of  disturbane'e,  would  result  from  the  upheaving  of  rocks 
anel  the  fe>rmation  of  fissure's  radiating  from  a  e'cntral  peeint  (•! 
ae'tiem,  the' fewm  and  altitude  of  the  principal  mass  being  moeliiicel 
by  fht'  proelucts  of  eruptiem. 

11u'  liiu'ar  arrangement  of  vede'aimes  is  a  more  freque'iit  <lis- 
iH>sition  than  that  of  gre)ups  remnd  a  central  mountain,  ^on 
niicli  sugge'ste'd  that  tlu'v  are  thus  })lac(^d  bi'cause  they  are 
formed  over  fissurt's  which  ojh'II  a  communication  between  tla' 
surface  and  the  deep,  highly-ht'ate'd  inte'rior.  If  we  turn  to  tlic 
idivsical  history  of  Iceland  we  shall  obtain  midence'  of  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  this  conj('cturo,  for  in  modern  times  such  clclts  have 
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l)een  forintnl  by  the  voleanic  force.  One  is  still  to  be  seen  from 
wliich  lava  llowed  for  a  ])erio(l  of  six  weeks  without  eeasiup:,  Bud 
at  tlie  close  of  the  disebar^e  the  stream  of  melti‘d  rock  ('ovcdmI 
an  area  (iO  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  nearly  \*2  in 
breadth.  IMay  not  this  be  n^gardt'd  as  a  snilicient  illustration  of 
the  probable  origin  of  the  lim^ar  aiTangement  of  voleanoc's  in  the 
same  island?  A  similar  j)osition  of  volcanic  mountains  is  exhi¬ 
bited  on  the  American  continent.  The  volcanoes  of  Orizaba, 
ropocatejdl,  Toluca,  and  (\)lima.  for  exam])le,  are  rang(‘d  over  a 
lissure  3()0  miles  long ;  and  in  the  «nne  east  and  west  line  the 
volcano  of  .lorullo  was  nphcaved  between  those  of  Toluca  and 
Colima,  at  a  distance  of  IK)  miles  from  one  and  J2S  from 
the  other.  In  the  Asiatic  Islands  the  same  arrangement  is 
obs(‘rved. 

“From  the  volcano  of  Klintschewsk,  the  northernmost  one  on  tlx* 
cast-coast  of  the  Kamtschatkan  peninsnla,  to  the  sonthennnost. 
.lapancse  island-volcano  of  Iwogasiniia,  in  ihe  stiait  of  Van  Dicinon, 
the  direction  in  which  the  igneous  activity  manifests  itself  from 
the  lissiircd  crust  of  the  globe,  is  exactly  from  \.  F.  to  S.  \V. 
This  direction  is  maintained  through  the  island  id’  dackuno  8ima, 
on  which  a  conical  mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  58-tO  feet, 
separating  the  two  straits  of  Van  Diemen  and  Colnet;  through 
StebohVs  Linschote  Archipelago;  through  Captain  F>asil  Hall’s 
Sulphur  Island  (liUng-lIuang-Schan) ;  and  thnnigh  the  small 
groups  of  Lieu-Khlew  and  Madjiko-8ima,  wliich  latter  aj)proaclies 
within  ‘.>2  geogra]>hical  miles  of  the  great  island  off  the  (’hinese 
coast,  Formosa  (I’haywan).  Here,  or  at  Forniosa,  in  25^  and  2(1^^ 
N.  lat.,  we  may  recognise  the  important  point  at  which,  instead  of 
tlie  N.  F.  and  8.  \V.  lines  of  elevation,  those  of  a  N.  and  8.  direcr- 
tion  commence  and  ))revail  almost  to  the  ])arall(ds  of  5*^  or  (}o  8. 
hit.  4’he  N.  and  8.  lines  may  be  found  in  Iwuinosa  and  the 
Philippines  thn)ugh  fully  20^  of  latitude. 

“  To  the  south  of  Felebes  and  Honieo,  a  new  fissun^-system  com¬ 
mences.  The  greater  or  lesser  8unda  islands,  from  4’imor  bant  to 
we.st  Ihili,  follow  for  the  most  ]>art  the  m(‘an  ]>arallel  of  8.  hit., 
through  18^  of  longitude.  In  the  west  part  of  .lava,  tlie  middle 
axis  already  turns  rather  more  towards  the  N.,  running  almost 
F.  8.  F.-W.  8.  \V. ;  but  from  the  8trait  of  8umhi,  to  the  southern¬ 
most  of  the  Nicidjars,  the  direction  is  8.  F.-N.  W.  4'ho  entire 
Volcanic  li.ssurc  of  (devation  (F.-W  .  and  8.  F.-N.  W.)  has,  according 
to  this,  an  extent  of  about  27UU  geographical  miles:  of  the  whole 
distance,  if  we  disregard  the  slight  deviation  in  .lava  towards  tlx! 
N.,  1020  miles  belong  to  the  F.  and  W’.,  and  1080  to  the  8.  F.  and 
N.  W  .  direction.  In  this  nninner,  geological  consiiler.ations,  on  form 
and  arrangement,  conduct  us  uninterruptedly  tlirough  tlio  islands 
of  the  castein  coast  of  Asia,  over  the  enormous  space  of  08^  c»f 
latitude  from  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  the  northem  sea  of  llehring 
to  the  Moluccas,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  8unda  Isles.” 


Ill 
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Tlie  want  of  spaco  prevents  us  from  alludino:  to  many  otlior 
important  (piestions  eonneeted  with  tlie  lormation  of  volcanoes, 
and  the  etVects,  products,  and  tlieories  of  volcanic  action,  tlie  vol¬ 
canic  condition  of  the  earth  during  the  several  j^eoloirical  epochs, 
and  th(i  influence  of  the  force  in  tlie  establishmmit  of  the  }>res(‘nt 
jihysical  conditions.  These  are  suhj(*cts  of  ^reat  interest  to  the 
|j:eolo‘j:ist,  and  on  some  there  is  a  dillerence  of  opinion  ;  but  the 
reader  who  is  willin*]:  to  extend  his  inquiries  to  them  will,  if 
wise,  thankfullv  accept  Jlumliohlt  as  a  ^mide.  The  translation 
which  (leneral  Sabine  has  provided  is  accuratii  and  ele^mnt, 
and  jdaces  the  “Cosmos,”  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of 
the  age,  within  the  reach  of  every  English  student. 


A  UT.  V.— KEFO inrATTON-I  IlSTOE Y. 


1.  .1  Jfiston/  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Ixcformation.  r»y 
(  harles  ilardwick,  M.A.  Cambridge,  Macmillan,  Sc  Co. 


2.  Patrick  Hamilton^  the  first  Preacher  and  Martyr  of  the  t^coftish 
lie  format  ion.  An  Historical  lhogra))hy,  collected  from  Original 
Sources.  AVith  an  Aj)pendix  of  ()riginal  liCtters  and  other 
Cajiers.  r>y  tlie  IJev.  V.  ].<orimer,  Prof,  of  Hebrew  and 
Exegetie  d'lieology,  English  Presbyterian  (\dlege,  London. 
Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  A  Co.  18.A7. 
d.  Zicingte :  or,  the  J Use  <tf  the  lieformation  in  Switzerland.  A  Life  <»f 
the  Iteformer,  with  some  Notices  of  his  Time  and  Conteiu- 
Pv  h'.  ChristoHel.  Translated  from  the  (Icrman  by 


jKirarics. 

.fohn  Cochran,  Esep 


Edinburgh  : 


T.  vl’ T.  Clark.  lSo8. 


The  ecch‘.siastical  reformation  which,  in  the  sixteenth  contiirv, 
changed  the  aspi'ct  of  Europe,  is  not  an  isolat('(l  fact  to  ho 
accounted  for  by  the  religious  enlightenment  and  the  ajipcaranco 
of  (‘(‘rtain  indiviilnals,  who  wielded  an  influence  so  monicntons 
and  extensive  on  tlunr  contemporarie.s.  ^Fhe  three  gn^at  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  training  of  manl\ind — the  church,  the  schools,  and 
the  state — had  pa.Svsed  through  a  devcdopnuMit  preparatory  to 
this  great  movement.  At  an  early  piudod,  indciMl  very  soon 
aftiT  abuses  began  to  creep  into  the  church,  an  active  opposition 
bt'gan  to  manih'st  itsidf.  At  first  mixed  up  with  great  errors, 
it  gradually  gather(‘d  .strength  and  incr(‘a.sed  in  juirity,  in 
projHwtioii  as  the  church  itself  degenerated.  Some  su(*h  inter¬ 
position  was  necessary,  if  Christianity  was  not  to  give  place  to  a 
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new  spirit  of  heathenism.  Tie  ean  only  have  seanty  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  ])eri(Kl  immediately  pre(*eding  the  Ihd’orma- 
tion,  who  douhts  the  urgent  necessity  of  some  n'volution  of  a 
fundamental  charactiT.  Let  any  who  is  sceptical  on  this 
point  (‘ahnly  ])eriise — not  the  writings  of  enemies  of  the  papacy 
— hut  some  of  the  tractates  comj>osed  hy  pri‘lat(‘s  of  tlie  (‘hurcli 
of  home,  in  whicdi  the  then  state  of  niatt(‘rs  is  described,  such 
jis  those  contiiined  in  volume  2  of  that  curious  and  int(Testing 
(‘ollection,  entitled  Fa.scicKlax  Frrum  Expctendanim  ef  Fupien- 
and  the  last  remaining  doubt  will  speedily  he  dispedliMl. 
Tlie  ignorance,  siquTstition,  simony,  corrujdion,  and  viI(MU‘ss  of 
(‘Very  kind,  and  prevailing  in  t‘very  departnuMit,  miglit  scHun 
almost  incr(‘dihl(\  were  it  not  att(‘st(‘d  by  witnessi's  so  uniin- 
p('acbabl(\  The  same  (hvay  meets  us  cv(‘rywh{*r(‘.  'riie  gross 
vic(‘s  of  high  and  low  chu’gy,  tlie  sbanndi'ss  trallic  of  greedy 
|»ri(‘sts,  and  the  awful  ignorance*  or  perversion  e)f  Scriptural 
inith,  cannot  bo  denh'd  by  any  uju’igbt  historian.  Hut  [Kudiaps 
soim*  of  the  absurdities  of  the>  redigious  instruction  iinparte‘d  by 
the*  friars  may  atlbrel  a  bedter  insiglit.  and  thus  give  a  more  vivid 
impression  of  the  spiritual  decay  of  teachers  and  taught  than  an 
(‘laborate  (le‘scription.  Kriusmus  and  llemricus  St(‘phanus  have^ 
pre‘serve‘d  a  nuniler  of  sj)e:5ciinens  e)f  the  j)ulpit  elo(pie*ne*e  in 
repute  at  the  time,  of  whiedi  the  folly  and  the  presumption 
e‘(pially  surpass  ordinary  coneeption.  41ius  the  deviees  for 
e‘xeiting  laughter  at  Eeister  (the  so-called  risus  p(if<ch(dii<)  made 
from  the  pul[>it — we  suppe^se^  to  show  the  powen*  e)f  the  ])rcacher 
and  the  ndigious  joy  e)f  the  hearers — are  well  illiistrate'd  in  an 
anee'dote*  chronicle/el  by  ( )ee'oIampadius,  who  redates  that,  at  a 
dinner-party  in  a.d.  1517,  (‘ach  guest  (h'scrilx'd  what  in  the 
nmrning  he  had  heard  in  churedi.  Accordingly  it  appe.ainid  that 
in  one  instaiu^e,  the  preacluu*  had  successfully  crowe‘(l  like  a 
cuckoo,  in  another  he  had  enectiially  iinitate'd  a  goose,  while  in 
a  third  the  heareTS  had  be}en  (‘iitertaineHl  [)y  a  redation  of  certiiiu 
pranks  play e‘d  by  St.  iVdeu’,  suedi  as  how  he  had  trick(‘d  “mine 
leost”  out  of  his  bill,  and  other  e‘difying  stories.  'Fo  discuss  suedi 
questions  iis  wheth(}r  (lod  (M)uld  have  takem  upon  himself  thei 
female  sex,  or  whether,  if  the  Jews  had  failed  to  cnicify  CJirist, 
the  Virgin  would  have  done  it  heuself,  argue ‘d  eh'ep  ae.’epiaintance 
with  speculative  theology.  (Ire^at  learning  was  manifested  in 
applying  to  the  Saviour  or  to  the  apostles,  the  mcdieml  expres¬ 
sions  of  (bdenus,  or  the  philoso|)hical  terms  of  Aristotle  and 
Hlato.  Not  to  spemk  of  the  legendary  absurdities,  and  thei 
niejiistrous  fables  introducesl  into  the  pulpit  by  ordinary 
I»rcaediers,  (‘ven  the  most  distinguished  of  the  (  lass — suedi,  lor 
example,  as  Joint  (Idler  of  Strasburg  {oh.  1510) — used  com¬ 
parisons  which  indicate,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  phase  ejf 
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r4‘lip(>us  tliiukinjj:.  Side  l>y  side  with  tl»e  coiTiiptioii  to  wliidi 
we  luive  adverted,  we  see  the  opposite  extrciiies  ot*  wide-sj)r(ud 
iniidelitv',  and  of  a  most  painful  earnestiu'ss,  wlucli  nowandapiiu 
hursts  forth  into  tits  of  uneontrollable  fanaticism — j)opular  out- 
hursts  of  relifrious  madness.  Tlie  revival  of  classical  lit(‘rature, 
the  dethronement  of  Aristotle,  and  the  installation  of  Plato  in 
the  schools,  had  hrou^dit  in  their  train  a  new  sp(‘cies  of  heatlienisin 
which  alike  numluTcHl  its  votaries  amon^  hi^h  ecch‘siastics  and 
amoii"  sava))t.9.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophical  student  of 
history  will  not  Ik*  prepared  to  set  down,  on  the  S4\)re  of  uiau*- 
countahlo  superstition,  phenomena  siudi  as  the  processions,  the 
wailing,  and  scourpngs  of  the  tla^ellants,  or  thos4>  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  elVects  ])r(Kluccd  hy  certain  preachers  of  repentance, 
lie  will  ratlicr  descry  in  them  the  mighty  working  of  a  deep, 
although  misguided,  religious  tendency — the  moving  of  tlie 
Spirit  of  (Jod  over  the  face  of  the  chaotic  and  dark  abyss. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  a  time  of  brcakiiiir 
up  and  (d‘ upheaving — the  old  and  the  new',  the  night  and  tlie  day, 
d(‘ath  and  life,  struggling  for  tlie  mastery.  No  stretcli  of  ima¬ 
gination  is  napiired— it  only  ne(‘ds  a  pictorial  realisation  of  those 
times  t4)  conceive  the  effects  which  the  apjiearance  of  men  liki' 
liUther,  Zw ingle,  Tyndall,  Wishart  or  Hamilton,  would  produce 
in  their  resjiective  countries.  l>y  .means  of  that  rc'inarkahle 
adajitation  of  rejiresentative  men  to  their  times,  which  ever  and 
again  disidoses  even  to  an  unbelieving  generation,  the  presence 
and  rule  of  a  Power  divine,  the  beacon-light  was  almost  siinnl- 
taneously  kindled  in  all  lands.  The  same  sjiirit  animated  all 
those  who  were  to  initiate  the  great  movement.  Prom  one 
source  they  had  drawn  the  same  inspiration — imp(‘ll(‘d  by  the 
same  motives,  guided  by  the  same  principles,  animated  by  the 
saim^  convictions,  they  each  accomplishecl  se]>arately,  yet,  as  it 
afterwards  ap])ear(‘d,  in  sublime  harmony,  the  work  intrusted 
t4)  them.  Still  there  were  distinctive  elements  of  mental  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  and  national  peculiarity  in  emdi  movement.  Each  man 
seemed  to  be  raised  up,  trained  and  fitted  not  only  for  his  time, 
but  even  for  his  country  and  p(‘ople.  Substantially  one,  yet 
dilf(*ring  mrording  to  the  character  of  the  mental  refracting 
nuHlium  through  w’hich  the  ray  of  Scriptural  light  and  truth 
passtnl.  Divine  wisdom  and  grace,  and  the  watchful  care  ot  the 
Head  ot  the  church,  no  less  manifested  themselves  in  the  calling 
than  in  the  selection  of  the  instruments  by  whom  the  ndorina- 
tion  of  the  church  was  to  be  introduced.  JiUther  and  ^lelancthon 
in  (h*rmanv  ;  t\dvin  and  /w  inkle  in  Switzerland  ;  Tvndall,  Lam- 
luat,  (VannuT,  Hamilton,  Wishart,  and  Knox  in  our  ow  n  country ; 
wen*  ecpiallv  the  heralds  of  universal  truth,  and  the  r(*presenta- 
tives  of  distinct  mental  dhections  and  of  national  peculiarities. 
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1  ovo  inteiulod  i>refaco  a  skotoli  of  tlio 

'ri.p  nlnno  J:,-  ..resput  limits  nlVoid  not  sp«pp. 

Itetprinatiom  i  eriticism  of  tlio  books  which  we  huvc  phurd 
„„r  pvpu  “  are  rather  meant  to  eomhat  a 

at  the  lioml  of  tin.  a  .  ,  (leticienev  in  our  tliooloirical 

ern>i%  o  though*  iiocossiirily  faint, 

litoratnro,  and  to  ^  ^  Ivtur  it  Alanv  circninstancoa  com- 

,,i,.ts  ns  to  the  .node  <f  *;;M;  >  that  the 

hine  which  at  pnsen^  j  1 1  li>  inore  comi)rphpiisivelv  vie''^! 

and  mori'  fnlly  timkis  oo  (rial  of  the  events  eonnwted 

relation,  Imwever  detaded  ,  ,,r  an  explanation  of 

7'" '■  Tl  r;&'  "'-y  '“■"i"'”'-  '• 

,l,e  ..eeU'siastieal  revolution  must  he  j.re- 

'‘’’'/I  ’T  .'date  lad  n  its  historical  connection,  in  ds  hearmfrs 
sented,  not  ..receded,  as  well  as  ujx.u  that  which  suc- 

nix.n  the  pi  nod  “  1  '  .  ami  the  diverceuci's  of 

eechMl  theUeformation.  j  "''  ^  y  illustrated  and  traced 

the  vari.ais  ecdesmstical  I’*"*'  l,,  short,  the 

hack  to  the  ultimate  smiices  w  ic  ,  .v  ^  aml''of  the  study  of 
results  of  accurate  pams  akmft  T'^ '  ;.a  a  ,.hilo- 

orifrinal  authorities,  must  >o  com  i  ,  J .  '  laimuajye  clear 

have  to  1h'  renewed.  .  ,  ,  conviction  that  the 

We  have  for  some  tune  clu^r.s  ed  the  emu 

i.rancli  of  study  d  not  | 

amono  us  is  that  of  ecclesiastica  -j  I  wh’icli  from  time  to 

last  femr  centuries  in  particular.  I  la;  • exceptions, 
time  have  appcarml  on  a’lamentahle  i<ynoranco 

siiifinlarlv  unsat  istactoiv.  >  teudenev  and  a  su|>crliciahty, 

of^.riKimd  sources,  r«'lm\mac,s,untd^  The 

which  to  the  conscientious  stmh  nt  .  1 1  ‘  ^  .  <i,(,  .^a,„o 

most  palpable  mistak<‘s  are  ‘p’!''  C  eettiiif;  up  information, 
party-views,  the  same  shieshml  V’'  .wery  turn, 

the  sime  seissor-work  in  wntiii}'  s  y  ,  ^  f  theolopeal 

lieal  study  seems  to  be  v^wrd^  tirmles  of  the 

science— the  lan<j;uae:e  ot  t  a.  ^  ‘  ^  sulliciont  to  illustrate  the 
narrow-minded  sectarian  are  _  ^  elironicleil  since  a|)os- 

rnest  momentous  event  '^bad.  history  h^- bn 

lolie  times.  Speakino  peuendly,.  b  j  ,,  ,.x,,eet 

any  d.-cided  progr.'.ss  m  the  st  i  y  to  a  periml 

works  are  both  able  and  Use  u  ,  their  defects  and  laidts 

of  theological  literature  now  gone  by , 
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are  Umi  evident  to  require  special  mention ;  liapjuly  tliero  an^ 
siji^is,  although  as  yet  few  and  ist)lated,  of  an  improveinoiit. 
Anion^  them  we  f^ladly  welcome  the  })ruduetions  of  ]\Icssrs. 
Hardwick,  Lorimer,  and  Christolfel.  Tlie  first  of  tliese  books 
lays  no  claim  to  any  ^reat  original  resi'arcli ;  it  is  cliiefly  valu¬ 
able  lus  a  <^00(1  condensation  of  wliat  otliers  have  investigated,  and 
as  a  compilation  cliielly  from  (ilerman  works  on  various  branelies 
of  chundi  history.  However,  as  miglit  expi'eted  under  sueli  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  author  neither  enters  deejdy  into  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  wliicli  ho  treats,  nor  presents  a  broad  view  of  men  and 
(‘vmibs.  Occasionally  we  have  also  noticed  slijj^ht  inaccuracies 
which  have  been  trans]H)rted  from  (ierman  works  into  this 
manual.  Hut  what  will  probably  operate  most  unfavourably  on  its 
sj>n‘ad  amonj^  students,  who  mij^ht  else  hav(‘  consulted  it  witli 
^reat  advantage,  is  the  ])(‘culiarly  Aiitjlitutn  ])oint  from  wbicli 
Mr.  Hardwiidv  views  not  onlv  th(‘  lod'ormation  in  hamland  but  (‘Vi'ii 
the  character  and  worth  of  smdi  men  as  Zwine:le  and  (  alvin. 
At  tiiiK's  a  one-sid(‘d  and  even  unfair  sketch  of  tin*  most  advanced 
Keforiners  is  ^iven.  4die  historv  and  teachinsr  of  Zwiimle  have 


indeed  fn'qiiently,  and  in  a  manner  most  unaceountabb‘,  Ikm  ii 
misunderstood.  The  views  generally  ent<*rtain(‘d  about  this 
strong  and  nobh‘-lunirt(‘d  hero  of  the  faith  come  so  far  short  of 
th(‘  real  state  of  the  case,  that  we  are  almost  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  theorv  that  ignorance  of  his  works  has  given 
currency  to  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  All  the  more  gladly, 
thmadbre,  do  we  welcome  ]\Ir.  ( diristotrel’s  idaborate  biography 
of  the  Heformer,  of  which  31  r.  (.'ochraiie  has  just  given  us  a  very 
fair  traiLslation. 


4'he  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Zwingle  may  lu'  summed 
up  as  loftiness  of  purpose',  ch'ariu'ss  of  inti'lli'ct,  and  unswerving 
courage'  anel  ele'cision.  Tlmre  was  little  ed’  the  mystie*al  about 
him,  lieu*  hael  he  pjusse'd  threiugh  those  ele'eq>  inward  e*(»nllicts 
which  graehially  and  shnvly  e'strange'el  LutluT  freun  the'  e*hurch, 
anel  freun  a  blinel  eleve»te‘e  ceuivcrte'el  him  into  a  ele'teuinine'el  o])po- 
m*nt  ed*  liomanism.  Craelh'd  and  iiurseel  in  an  atmosjdie'ie  ed 
the  ine>st  eleciileel  republicanism,  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  ve'ue'- 
ratioii  for  antiepiity  anel  autheuity  whiedi  for  a  long  time  hani- 
pt'ie  d  the  (Jerinan  re'feunu'rs.  Whe'ii  his  minel  hael  euicc  j>er- 
e'l'iveil  the  funelamental  principles  ed*  the  (h)spel,  he  unhe'sitatingly 
carrie'el  tlu'in  to  all  their  ceuiseepience^s.  ( Iccasieuially  his  e'lear  logic 
mish'el  him  e'veui  into  e'Xtre'ine  views  (as  e>n  the  Sacrame*nts  and, 
pe'rlnqes,  on  Original  Sin),  altheuigh  his  mistake's  in  the'se  re'spects 
liave  Ik'i'ii  iniie'h  e‘xagge*rate‘el.  Hut  the*  accuracy  ami  pre'e*ision, 
the'  e'oiisiste'Ue'v  and  led'tine'ss  e)f  his  re'ligious  thinking,  the  purity 
anel  holiimss  ed  his  lilt*,  ami  the'  tragic  e'liel  e)f  Zwinglt'  in  the*  srr- 
vie'c  of  his  e'euintry,  all  invest  him  with  an  inte'ivst  peculiar  and 
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distinct  from  that  attucliing  to  otlier  Reformors.  The  Zurich 
divine  was  only  hy  six  weeks  the  junior  of  Luther,  havinp^  been 
born  1  Jan.  MSI.  Aft(‘r  liavinti:  founded  tlie  Swiss  Iveformed 
Clnireh,  and  done  well  and  bravely  his  great  work,  he  fell,  as  is 
well  known,  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  (dipped,  Oct.  11,  1531. 
Mr.  Lhristollel  has  admirably  pourtrayed  not  only  the  outer  and 
inner  life  of  the  Jiefonner,  but  also  the  principal  events  of  this 
])eriod,  and  the  essential  features  of  the  work  carried  on  both  in 
[ierinany  and  in  Switzerland.  AVe  specially  note  the  philoso¬ 
phical  view  present(Hl  of  the  causes  of  the  (undrinal  divergences 
h(‘tween  Luther  and  Zwingle.  To  the  genuine  student  of  tlio 
U(dbrination  there  are  few  l)ooks  we  would  more  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  than  this. 

A  personage  very  different  from  the  b(dd  Swiss  was  the  gentle 
and  loving,  but  not  h‘ss  decided  Scottish  proto-martyr,  Patrick 
Hamilton.  The  events  of  his  short  but  chequered  life,  and  the 
impression  ])roduced  by  his  martyrdom,  are  sufliciently  known  to 
most  well-informed  readers.  Still  rroft‘ssor  Lorinier  has,  by  the 
study  of  original  authorities,  and  by  much  caredul  research,  been 
enabled,  not  only  to  shed  new  light  upon  his  character  and 
career,  hut  t(>  establish  some  facts  hitherto  unknown  or  un¬ 
noticed.  ]  I  is  volume  is  just  the  kind  of  history  we  desiderate, 
and  we  can  only  ho})(‘  that  the  learn(‘d  author  will  be  encouraged 
to  continue  the  valuable  series  of  historical  biographies  which  in 
bis  preface  he  projects.  To  bring  the  lives  and  labours  of  the 
founders  of  our  Ih-otestant  Church  before  the  (Jhurch,  and  in 
tracing  them  to  combine  the  results  of  profound  study  with 
jdulosoj)hical  generalisation  and  lively  representation,  were  not 
only  to  do  a  much-needed  s(‘rvici^  to  the  present  generation,  l)ut, 
we  b( dieve,  materially  to  advance  the  interests  of  theological 
science  and  the  cause  of  truth. 


Art.  VI.— the  PPtlMAL  DUTIES. 

I'he  Duties ;  or,  Knowledffe,  ThoxKjld^  and  Action  :  Jllus^ 

trated  hi/  Bioijraphical  tSketches.  Hy  Angus  Alacphersou. 
boiidon  :  lloiilstou  A  Stoncman. 

There  is  a  nervous  and  rugged  force  in  the  style,  both  of 
thought  and  ex])ression,  in  this  small  book,  which  tits  it  rather 
for  the  reading  of  such  minds  as  do  not  need  its  lessons,  than 
for  those  to  whom  truth  must  come  dressed  in  familiar  drapery, 
and  with  a  pleasant,  easy  address,  in  order  to  win  their  atten- 
N.s. — vo]..  iv.  G  O 
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tioii  and  their  love.  The  appearance  of  forcible  writin^^  repels 
weak  minds ;  and,  indeed,  we  rather  think  tliat  sentences 
which  contain,  in  a  terse,  condensed  form,  the  concentrated 
essence  of  thoughts,  are  no  more  tit  for  the  popular  palate  and 
digestion  than  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  quintessence  of  flesh  and 
fruits  would  he  for  common  aliment.  A  certain  amount  of 
dilution  and  combination  of  the  sapltly  with  what  alone  would 
be  vnpidy  makes  a  mixture,  not  only  palatable,  but  wholesome. 

The  power  of  original  tlionj?lit,  and  the  spirit  of  true  study, 
arc  very  well  excm])litied  in  life  and  action  by  reference  to  the 
working  character  and  style  of  mind  in  Pcstalozzi,  Watt,  Hugh 
^lillcr,  and  AVordsworth :  the  perfect  inodid  being  found  in 

Him  who  said,  “  AVist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s 

%  • 

business?”  To  know,  to  think,  and  to  do,  may,  indeed  (in  a 
certain  sense),  be  the  primal  duties  of  man,  because  our  mental 
constitution  is  that  of  a  capacity  to  learn,  to  retleet,  and  to 
exercise  will  in  action,  corresponding  to  our  power  of  knowing 
and  thinking;  but,  unhappily,  none  of  our  duties  arc  the  more 
easily  accomplished  because  we  see  them  as  demands  upon  us ; 
but  rather,  in  conse(|uencc  of  another  peculiarity  in  our  mental 
constitution,  duties  are  never  well  done,  unless  they  are  also 
delights;  in  short,  as  the  (ireat  Teacher  demonstrates  alike  in 
His  doctrines  and  His  works,  love  must  be  the  mainspring  of 
all  mental  effort,  whether  in  acquiring  ideas,  or  in  fultilling 
duties.  The  answer  of  any  man’s  life  is  but  the  outward  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  love  that  lives  within  liim,  and  that  love,  too, 
partakes  of  the  character  and  colour  of  his  belief.  I  because  we 
are  1‘ormed  to  be  free  agents,  so  far  as  we  can  think  and  love, 
our  motive  to  action  is  always  to  be  pleasure.  According  to  the 
state  of  our  minds,  as  to  love  of  truth,  and  as  to  our  ideas  of  the 
good,  will  be  the  choice  of  our  pleasures.  It  is  always  ])leasure 
to  abide  by  what  we  believe  in  and  love.  A\  e  may  even  choose 
pain  and  tribulation,  rather  than  shun  a  duty,  and,  indeed,  in 
many  duties,  we  must  endure  all  that  soul  and  body  will  bear, 
and  let  them  burst  apart  rather  than  yield;  but  why? 
1  because  we  delight  to  do  according  to  the  will  of  some  being 
whom  we  love  most  of  all.  If  ourselves,  well !  A\"e  live  and 
die  for  ourselves  I  Hut  herein  is  the  beauty  of  our  moral  con¬ 
stitution — there  can  be  no  delight  in  living  and  dying  to  our¬ 
selves  merely.  Taking  this  view  of  duty  and  motive,  we  think 
Air.  Maepherson  has  atlopted  the  course  best  calculated  to  teach 
the  primal  diitii'S,  by  exhibiting  the  leading  outline  of  the 
lives  of  men  energised  by  those  duties.  Hut  after  all,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  sense  of  duty  is  not  the  primal  motive 
in  any  man,  but  some  love,  some  object,  on  which  the  powers  ot 
mind  and  heart  may  be  devoted  and  expended.  A  man  of 
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(Treat  thought  does  great  aetions,  and  the  idea  of  duty  never 
(‘liters  into  them  ;  tliey  are  done  for  the  sake  of  some  end,  for 
the  fultilment  of  some  desire,  awakened  by  tlie  great  thoughts. 
Duty  itself  resolves  itself  into  love,  and  implies  the  aiming  at 
the  accomplishing  of  deeds,  for  the  sake  of  some  one,  interested 
alike  in  the  deeds  and  in  the  person  doing  them.  The  guide  to 
duty,  then,  is  not  found  in  the  laying  down  of  particular  rules 
of  conduct,  but  in  a  true  apprehension  of  our  relationships. 
Hence,  the  value  of  true  science  and  the  literature  that  grows 
out  of  it.  Imt  literature  and  science  are  true  and  good,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  practically  co-operate  in  giving  us  truth  and 
goodness,  as  objects  to  think  of  and  to  love ;  tor  all  those 
objects  really  refer  us  away  from  tlie  idols  which  men  igno¬ 
rantly  worship  to  those  ideas  of  God  which  are  essential  to 
real  adoration.  ^Ir.  ^lacpherson  lays  great  stress  on  origi¬ 
nality  of  tliought  ;  but  we  rather  ([uestion  what  he  means, 
wlien  he  says  that  “  the  acquired  thoughts  of  otliers  arc  not 
suited  as  thoughts  for  us.’’  {Surely,  good  thoughts  are  as  good 
for  one  man  as  for  another  who  can  make  a  good  use  of  them. 

Mr.  ^lacpherson  well  says — 

“  A  merely  acquisitive  mind  merely  holds  its  wealth  for  no  useful 
purpose,  whereas,  a  truly  thinking  mind  acquires,  only  that  it  may 
the  more  broadly  and  the  more  surely  form  its  own  honest  opinions. 
Acquisition  of  knowledge  only  makes  a  derivative  mind  more  con¬ 
ceited;  but  an  original,  more  self-didident.  To  the  former,  the 
(lilVusion  of  knowledge  may  be  a  curse;  but  to  the  latter,  it  is  a 
positive  blessing.  Like  every  other  good  thing,  it  may  be  abused. 
Lpon  the  mind  of  a  Newton  it  could  not  but  produce  the  effect  of 
humility  and  reverent  awe. 

“In  reality,  then,  it  is  not  literature  or  learning  tliat  will  advance 
We  may  have  a  wide  diffusion  of  these,  and  y(*t  exist  in  a  kind 
of  mental  torpor  upon  tlie  great  point  of  individual  and  social 
advancement.  It  is  not  literati^  doctors,  or  savant Sy  we  so  much 
want,  as  men, — true-thoughted—original-thoiightcd  men. 

“  We  work  and  traffic  in  departments  of  tliought ;  we  toil  for  the 
masters  of  thought,  and  remain  slaves.  Ja‘t  us  scorn  to  be  slaves, 
and  dare  to  be  original,  independent  thinkers.” 

What  is  meant  by  toiling  for  masters  of  thought  ?  Wo  have 
always  doubted  the  pr(^pri(‘ty  of  making  minds  so  voiy  original 
and  independent,  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  your  very  original  and 
independent  thinkcTs  are  Vtuy  apt  to  see  facts  w’ith  coloured 
sjieetaclcs,  and  expect  others  to  sec  them  of  their  colour. 
Independent  thinking,  without  knowledge  enough  to  thiidv 
about,  causes  all  the  deluding  conceits  and  quackeries  of  the 
day.  In  fact,  true  thoughts  are  not  the  discoveries  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  of  successive  minds ;  and  whatever  is  true,  whether 
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in  scionco  or  rovclalion,  is  common  property,  like  the  light  and 
tlic  air,  open  to  all  who  arc  capable  of  enjoying  them.  Social 
advancement  is  one  with  the  advancement  of  true  knowh'dge ; 
for  the  strengtli  and  safety  of  society  consist  in  disconntc- 
nancing  conceits,  by  requiring  all  men  who  advance  new  views 
to  test  tliem  by  the  laws  of  God’s  works,  and  of  II is  Word, 
that  is  to  say,  by  showing  how  they  lit  in  willi  truths  already 
known.  Un(|uestionably,  tlie  man  who  adopts  a  creed  on  hear¬ 
say,  or  as  a  book-lesson,  without  thinking  himself  upon  tlie  facts, 
however  made  known,  is  slavish  and  narrow-souled.  If  tliis  is 
what  Mr.  Maepherson  means,  we  agree  with  him. 

^lan  in  action  gives  us  the  fullest  idea  and  imj)ression  of 
spiritual  irality ;  there  is  something  in  us  always  ready  to  syin- 
j)athize  with  the  human  spirit  at  work,  eitlier  in  thinking, 
doing,  or  sulfering ;  therefore,  skilful  pictures  of  life,  alwavs 
skilful  so  far  as  they  are  life-like,  never  fail  to  stir  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women,  and  deservedly  command  the  book- 
market.  Science  itself  must  have  more  of  human  life  in  it 
than  it  seems  to  have,  from  the  drv  way  it  has  hitherto  Ixcn 
handled.  Let  it  always  be  intei’prcted  in  ndation  to  mans 
wants,  and  the  actual  manner  in  which  the  Divine  mind  nu'ets 
the  demands  of  the  human  soul  and  body,  and  it  will  at  once 
bc'come  more  interesting  than  any  portraitures  which  imagina¬ 
tion  can  present ;  for  it  will,  in  fact,  bring  our  minds  more 
nearly  in  contact  with  tliosc  things  which  it  has  not  enten'd 
into  the  lu'art  of  man  to  conceive,  but  which  God  has  cverv- 
wliere  prepared  for  those  who  love  Him  and  His  works. 

Science'  means  knowledge,  or  it  means  nothing.  Now  the 
knowh'dge  of  the  man  of  action  is  the  most  intense  and  en¬ 
lightening  form  of  science,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  man, 
perfect  in  motive,  thought,  will,  and  deed,  is  the  very  reve¬ 
lation  of  God  Himself  —  a  revelation  corresponding  in  its 
leaching, — though,  indeed,  deeply  exceeding  as  living  spirit 
('xcels  dead  matter,  with  that  discovery  of  the  wonders  of  His 
works  in  the  outward  creation,  by  which  we  learn  His  power, 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  Godhead.  We  would,  then,  have  the 
sciences  applied  and  simplitied,  so  as  to  form,  as  a  matter  of 
i‘ourse,  the  foundation  of  all  mental  training  ;  for  by  science, 
we  mean  all  that  can  be  systematically  learned  and  taught,  ol 
what  God  has  actually  done  for  man,  both  in  the  prejiaration  ol 
a  world  for  him  to  dwell  in,  and  of  the  working  out  of  Ids 
(‘.omplete  well-being,  througli  the  life  and  doctrines  ol  the 
Redeemer,  ’flie  science  of  revelation  is  as  truly  a  science  as 
that  of  nature;  and  it  would  be  well  if  men  set  themselves  to 
understand  revealed  and  spiritual  truths,  in  their  mutual 
relations  and  practical  bearings,  with  the  same  temper  of 
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patioiice  and  earnestness  that  are  evinced  in  their  pursuit  of 
inferior  studies. 

The  man  best  qualified  to  teacli  is  tlie  man  who  feels  a  vivid 
interest  in  the  things  lie  teaclies.  lie  will  throw  life  and  spirit 
into  his  manner  and  method,  which  shall  not  only  excite 
attention  and  secure  remembrance,  but  a  S})irit  and  virtue  will 
go  out  of  him,  inducing  a  sympathy  which  shall  do  much 
toward  kindling  a  permanent  feeling  in  the  soul,  that  shall  mould 
the  habits  of  his  pupiTs  life.  A  man  cannot  acquire  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  anything,  without  at  the  same  time  learning 
something  exactly  adapted  to  inqiart  a  clear  idea  of  duty.  Jly 
learning  physical  facts,  we  see  what  must  be  done  to  secure 
success  in  the  application  of  physical  princiiiles  ;  by  learning 
the  laws  of  our  bodily  iind  mental  constitution,  we  learn  not 
oidy  our  own  liabilities  and  deiiendence,  but  we  also  discern 
the  demands  of  our  fellow-beings  upon  our  assistance  and  for¬ 
bearance  ;  and  then  advancing  up  to  the  lu'ight  from  which  it 
would  be  well  to  proceed  down  to  all  inferior  sciences,  wo  learn 
from  the  diristian  religion,  and  that  alone,  how  all  the  ever¬ 
lasting  attributes  of  wisdom,  power,  truth,  and  love,  alike 
infinite,  and,  therefore,  alike  uncliangeable,  demand  our  faith, 
and  so  lead  us  to  receive  the  commands  of  (iod  into  the  heart, 
and  to  feel  that  to  do  duty  is  to  love,  and  that  the  true  work  is 
the  true  worsliip.  As  the  demands  of  our  Maker  upon  us  sprung 
from  II  is  love,  so  practically  to  love  (iod  and  our  neighbour, 
and  to  co-operat('  with  a  god-like  and  neiglibourly  spirit,  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man. 

Truth  cannot  bo  invented,  it  (‘an  onlv  b(^  either  discovered  or 
revealed:  the  means  of  salvation  must  be  sought,  like  tin' 
means  of  life  and  all  intelligence,  from  w'hat  (iod  has  done; 
and  as  soul  and  body  are  in  constant  association  with  each 
other,  so  spiritual  and  pliysical  sciences  are  reciprocal  in  their 
relations.  All  nature  speaks  of  ])ower,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  ; 
but  revelation  speaks  of  the  Person  to  w'hom  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  belong,  and  without  revelation,  our  personal 
relationship  to  Deity  would  be  lost  in  fancies  concerning  tlu^ 
indwelling  agencies  of  nature  ;  lords  many  and  gods  many 
assert  their  claims,  and  we  fall  down  into  demon  worship  to 
suit  the  degradation  of  our  habits.  As  man  reasons  and 
believes  by  aid  of  his  senses  and  his  liuman  sympathies,  he 
must  have  an  objective  revelation  of  his  Creator,  and  a  human 
manifestation  of  11  is  love.  In  the  revealed  science,  jirovided 
for  the  deathless  spirit  of  man,  the  created  mind  is  drawn  into 
fellowship  with  the  creative  Spirit ;  and  natural  objects  and 
adapted  truths  are  evermore  prescnte<l  to  us  in  the  Divine  philo¬ 
sophy,  that  we  may  better  understand  our  spiritual  relationship. 
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Aet.  VTI.— the  STOEY  of  a  l'>orLl)EE. 

Tlte  Storif  of  a  Boulder ;  or,  Gleauings  from  Ihe  Xoie  Boole  of  a  Field 
Geolof/isf.  By  ArcliibaUl  (leikio.  Edinburgh :  Constabk 
Co.  London:  liainiltoii,  Adams,  Co.  185S. 
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Wk  arc  satisfied  with  this  book.  It  is  written  by  a  man  wlio 
is  a  competent  aiitlior  and  a  sound  j)ractical  geologist.  This  is 
jK^’liaps  all  we  need  say  to  introduce  Mr.  (xeikie  and  liis  work 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  liave  a  taste  for  geology,  or  desiia' 
initiation  into  that  fascinating  study.  ]Uit  when  we  remember 
how  little  })ra(‘tical  ae(]naintanee  with  the  sei(Mic(‘  and  iude- 
pondent  thought  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  thos(‘  who 
dole  out  information  for  the  people,  we  are  bound  to  do  sonu'- 
thing  more  than  express  a  favourable  opinion,  when  we  meet 
with  a  good  book,  written  by  a  man  who  has  s])ent  his  time 
in  personal  investigation.  “  The  Story  of  a  Eoulder,’^  we  ai  e 
informed,  was  composed  by  the  wayside ;  and  the  sketches  are 
too  bold,  the  effects  too  true,  and  the  tone  of  colouring  too 
natural  and  healthy,  to  be  the  work  of  a  coiwist. 
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The  present  volume,”  says  tlie  autlior,  “  lias  been  written 
among  the  rocks  which  it  seeks  to  describe,  during  the  intervals  of 
leisure  of  a  field  geologist.  Its  comjiosition  has  been  carried  on  by 
snatches,  often  short  and  far  apart,  some  of  the  descriptions  having 
been  jotted  down  on  the  spot  by  streamlet  and  hill-side,  or  in  the 
(piiet  of  old  (piarries  ;  others,  again,  in  railway  carriage  or  stage 
coach.  But  much  the  larger  portion  has  been  written  by  the  village 
lircsidc,  alter  the  Ihdd  work  of  the  day  was  ov(*r.” 

This  is  stated  by  way  of  ajndogy  ;  but  the  circumstances 
which  the  author  considers  most  unfavourable,  we  believe  to 
have  bt‘cn  almost  necessary  for  the  production  of  his  work,  and 
to  them  we  attribute  some  of  its  principal  excellenei(‘s.  Jle 
this  as  it  may,  he  has  given  us  a  book  very  much  better  than 
almost  all  of  its  class;  for  its  details  arc  more  accurate,  its 
descriptions  moie  fresh  and  life-like,  its  analogies  more  true, 
and  its  disejuisitions  more  comptuidious  and  scientific.  As  a 
lite  rary  production,  it  has  also  merits  of  which  scientific  books, 
for  unscientific  readers,  are  too  frecjuontly  destitute.  When 
eomjiai’cd  with  the  gieater  number  of  them,  it  is  like  a 
gentleman  among  pedants  and  ])rct(‘nders — natural,  polite, 
Christian — having  neither  the  stilfncss  of  the  one  class,  nor 
the  jaunty,  lo(piacious  pretence  (d'  the  other.  It  is  com¬ 
panionable,  entertaining,  and  instructive.  More  than  this  wo 
need  not  sav  to  recommend  ^Ir,  Geikie’s  Storv  of  a  iloulder  ;  ” 
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less  wc  could  not  say,  and  do  him  justice.  For  the  sake  of  the 
reader,  we  will  now  relate  a  few  events  in  the  story. 

In  a  ravine,  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  and 
not  fur  from  the  village  of  Colintoii,  our  author  found  a  largo 
boulder  of  carboniferous  sandstone,  containing  some  well-known 
plants  of  the  coal  measures,  and  bearing  u])on  its  surface  tlio 
striie  which  are  now  regarded  as  proofs  of  glacial  action.  The 
history  of  this  boulder,  the  age  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  once 
formed  a  part,  the  physical  conditions  under  which  it  was 
broken,  transported,  rubbed,  and  striated,  are  the  principal 
subjects  in  the  story.  But  !Mr.  Geikic  himself  shall  introduce 
his  boulder  to  our  readers,  that  they  may  judge  what  sort  of  a 
companion  he  will  be  to  those  who  accept  liiiii  as  a  teacluu* :  — 

“  Tiie  last  time  I  visited  the  ravine  was  in  the  heart  of  Juno,  and 
surelv  never  did  woodland  scene  appear  more  excpiisitoly  beautiful. 
Tlie  beech  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  and  shot  their  silvery  boughs  in 
slender  arches  atluvart  the  dell,  intertwining  the  broader  foliage  and 
deeper  green  of  the  elm,  and  the  still  darker  spray  of  the  stately  lir. 
The  rocks  on  either  side  were  tapestried  with  verdure  ;  festoons  of 
ivy,  with  here  and  there  a  thread  of  honeysuckle  interwoven,  hung 
gracefully  from  the  dills  overhead  ;  each  projecting  k‘dge  had  its 
tuft  of  harebells  or  speedwell,  or  dog-violets,  with  their  blue  llowtu’s 
pt‘eping  out  of  the  moss  and  lichens;  the  herh-robert  trailed  its  red 
olossoms  over  crag  and  stone ;  the  wood-sorrel  nestled  its  bright; 
leaves  and  pale  tlowerets  among  the  gnarled  roots  of  beech  and  elm; 
while  high  over  all,  alike  on  the  rocks  above  and  among  the  ferns 
below,  towered  tlu^  gently  drooping  stalks  of  tlu'  foxglove.  d'lu‘ 
stream,  almost  gone,  scarcely  broke  the  stillness  with  a  low,  drowsy 
murmur,  as  it  sauntered  on  among  the  lapidr.^  adesoft  of  its  pebbly 
channel.  Horace’s  beautiful  lines  found  again  their  realizatiou, — 

“  ‘  Qua  pinus  ingens,  albacpie  ])opulus 
Uiid)ram  bospitalem  consoeiare  aiuant 
Kamis,  et  obliipio  laborat 

Lympha  fugax  trepidarc  rivo.’ 

“It  was  noon,  and  the  sun  shone  more  brightly  and  with  greater 
beat  than  bad  been  bdt  for  years.  The  "air,*  heavy  and  warm, 
induced  a  feeling  of  listlessness  and  languor,  and  the  day  seenn'd  one 
for  which  the  only  a])propriate  emj)loyment  would  have  been  to  read 
once  again  the  *  Castle  of  Indolence.’*  But  failing  that,  I  found  it 
jdeasaut  to  watch  the  flickering  light,  shot  in  fitfbl  gleams  through 
the  thick  canopy  of  leaves,  and  thus,  in  the  coolness  of  tiie  shade,  to 
mark  these  rays  as  they  danced  from  rock  to  stream,  now  lighting 
up  the  rip])h*s  that  curled  drc'amilv  on,  now  clunpiering  some  huge 
boulder  that  lay  smooth  and  polished  in  mid-channel,  anou  glancing 
playfullv  among  the  thickets  of  briar  or  lioiu'vsuckle,  and  vanishing 
in  the  sliade .  A\  bile  thus  idlv  dumped,  mv  eve  rested  on  a 
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lar^c  boulder  on  the  opposite  side.  It  lav  partly  imbedded  in  a  still 
clay,  and  partly  protruding  from  the  surface  of  the  bank  some  way 
above  the  stream.  A  thick  arbour  of  leafai^o  overhun*;  it,  through 
which  not  even  the  faintest  ray  of  sunshine  could  force  its  way. 
The  spot  seemed  cooler  and  more  picturesque  than  that  which  1 
occupied,  and  so,  crossing  the  well-nigh  empty  channel,  I  climbed 
the  hank,  and  was  soon  seated  on  the  boulder.” 


AVliat  subjects  were  suggested  by  this  transported  block  of 
sandstone,  tincly  lamiiiatc'd  above,  pebbly  and  conglonieritic 
below,  we  can  do  little  more  than  mention. 

A  few  years  ago  geologists  were  ]nizzl(^(l  to  give  any 
plausible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  those  IkmIs  of  clay, 
containing  pebbles  and  isolated  masses  of  rock,  profusely  spread 
over  a  large  ])ortion  of  the  llrilisli  isles.  The  hypothesis 
ado})ted,  for  lack  of  a  better,  had  no  support  from  observation ; 
out  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  water- worn  fragments  of 
foreign  rocks  was  supposed  to  be  universal,  it  was  fashionable  to 
account  for  their  production  and  accumulation  by  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  world-wide  diliivian  action.  The  theory  was  no 
longer  tenable  when  drift  was  proved  to  be  a  northern 
formation.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  deposit  then 
called  diluvium  does  not  exist  in  the  country  around  Ararat, 
and  the  sites  of  ancient  Scripture  history,  the  cosmogonist  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  pleasing  conjecture  that  the  earth  is 
covered  with  the  ruin  of  a  former  world  destroyed  by  Noah’s 
flood.  A  closer  investigation  then  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
striated  and  ])olished  surface  of  some  rocks  covered  with  drift, 
and  geologists  were  slowly,  and  ])erhaps  unwillingly,  brought 
to  admit  the  transpoi  t  of  boulders  by  ice.  I^pon  this  hypothesis 
the  author  explains  the  ])rescncc  of  the  boulder  already  men¬ 
tioned,  lying  ‘‘in  a  stilf  clay,  partly  jmdruding  from  the 
surface  of  a  bank  some  way  above  the  stn^am,”  which  flows 
through  a  sequestered  ravine  of  ^lid-IiOthian.  Whether  it  was 
dropped  into  its  ])rcsont  bed  from  the  base  of  an  icelx'rg,  we 
will  not  att(‘mpt  to  determine,  and  we  shall  not  discuss  the 
(piostion  of  the  relative  production  of  northern  drift  by  icebergs 
and  glaciers.  Hut  we  do  believe  that  the  epoch  immediately  pn*- 
ceding  the  advent  of  the  present  physical  condition  of  the 
earth  and  distribution  of  climate,  was,  in  the  northern  regions, 
including  the  Hritish  isles,  one  of  intense  Irost,  and  that  “the 
boulder  clay  was  formed  during  the  shnv  submergence  of  our 
country  beneath  an  icy  sea.” 

Having  explained  how  a  large  block  of  sandstone  may  have 
been  broken  from  a  rock,  and  transported  to  a  distance  by  an 
iceberg,  the  author  collects  such  g(‘ologicid  evidence  as  illus- 
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tratos  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth  during  the  deposition 
of  the  carboniferous  rocks,  and  dt'scribes  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  forms  (‘xistinij;  at  that  jKU-iod.  We  do  not  know  any 
work  in  which  the  student  will  find  a  more  succinct  and  satis¬ 
factory  description  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  carboni¬ 
ferous  rocks.  From  the  few  pages  devoted  by  the  author  to 
the  subject,  the  reader  will  gain  some  insight  into  the  nature 
of  palneontological  studies ;  and  should  he  be  a  collector  of 
fossils  from  the  coal  shales,  or  the  great  calcareous  rock  beneatli 
them,  he  will  be  able,  with  ]Mr.  Geikie's  assistance,  to  name 
some  of  his  most  interesting  specimens. 

The  boulder  itself consisted  of  a  fine  quartz  sand  more  or 
less  distinctly  laminated,  and  showing  in  its  lower  ]iarts  well- 
rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  green  grit,  and  feldspatliic  traj).” 
An  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  this  stone,  and  the  union  of 
substances  so  unlike,  necessarily  follows  the  examination  of  the 
imbi'dded  fossils,  and  the  author  devotes  two  chapters  to  a 
review  of  the  mechanical  operations  by  which  rocks  are 
disintegrat('d  and  re-formed,  illustrating  the  ])ast  by  existing 
cause  and  elfect.  The  earth  is  as  subject  to  change  as  any  of 
the  mutable  things  on  its  surface.  The  sea  is  struggling  to 
recover  its  dominion  over  the  land,  and  old  sea  bottoms  are 
constantly  rising  above  ocean  level.  Ancient  bulwarks  are 
broken  down,  new  oiu'S  arc  formed,  and  rocks  arc  everywhen' 
produced  from  the  debris  of  preceding  formations. 

To  illustrate  the  geology  of  the  carboniferous  grou]),  the 
author  selects  the  Mid-Lothian  coal-field,  which  dilfers  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  correlative  scries  in  England.  In  the  great 
tield  of  South  Wales  and  the  western  counties  of  England,  all  the 
coal-bearing  strata  rest  on  the  carboniferous  limestone  formation, 
but  in  Scotland  coal-beds  int  erst  ratified  with  sandstones  and 
shales  underlie  it,  dividing  the  carboniferous  formation  into 
three  groups,  the  limestones  iiitercalati'd  with  seams  of  coal 
lying  between  tlie  ujiper  and  low^er  measures.  The  up])er  por¬ 
tion  of  Ihe  lower  series  consists  of  the  well-known  lUirdiehouso 
limestone,  containing  vegetable  remains,  a  small  crustacean  (the 
cypris),  and  the  relics  of  ganoidal  fish.  These  fo.ssils  sup]>ly 
indisputable  evidence  of  a  fresh-water  origin  ;  but  the  occasional 
discovery  of  ])lacoidal  fish  indicates  formation  in  an  estuary, 
and  the  flow  of  fresh  water  into  the  sea,  for  there  was  a  neutral 
area  where  marine  and  fresh-water  animals  met.  It  may  be 
that  the  plants  grew  on  some  ancient  delta,  and  the  fish  swam 
under  the  shadow  of  its  fern  trees  ;  but  this  low  land  was 
afterwards  submerged,  and  the  limestone  of  the  middle  scries 
was  deposited  in  deep  sea.  As  the  lower  series  is  not  found  in 
the  English  coal-fields,  the  carboniferous  areas  of  Scotland 
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must  have  been  raised  above  the  water,  and  covered  with  a 
dense  vegetation,  at  a  time  wlicu  the  coal  districts  of  the  AVost 
were  submerged,  and  the  mountain  limestone,  with  its 
encrinital,  molluscan,  and  ichtholitic  remains,  was  being 
deposited. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Geikic’s  book  is  one  of  great  interest,  and 
we  would  willingly  discuss  many  of  the  subjects  to  which  he 
refers ;  but  he  will  have  many  intelligent  readers,  and  to  them 
we  leave  the  pleasing  task. 


liKViEwciis  of  Amei  icau  literatnro,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  both 
countries,  whose  labours  are  used  without  any  compensation,  have 
reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  an  International  Copyright  liaw. 
When  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  before  the  (’ommittee  of  the 
House  of  Itepresentatives,  during  the  last  session  of  congress,  we 
hoped  so  just  a  measure  would  have  been  adoj>ted.  As  the  American 
publishers  now  manifest  a  desire  to  do  something  in  the  nuitter,  we 
anticipate  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  this  vexed  (piestion 
of  Cojiyright  Law  will  he  placed  u])()n  a  more  satisfactoiy  basis. 
In  consequence  of  the  high  duties  on  all  American  books,  it  is  often 
diflicult  to  obtain  them,  unless  ordered  by  the  purchaser.  Since  we 
commenced  our  review  of  American  liteiuture,  we  have  made  great 
etlbrts  to  notice  new  books  as  early  as  j)ossible ;  but  delay  fre¬ 
quently  occurs,  as  they  cannot  lu^  obtained  in  season. 

Among  recent  theological  works,  1  >r.  Dagg’s  “Manual  of 
Theology”*  is  a  useful  compendium,  well  adaj)led  not  only  for 
ministers,  but  for  intelligent,  thoughtful  ( 'hristiaiis.  'riie  work  is 
experimental  and  practical,  and  exhiluts  divine  tiuth  in  dillerent 
aspects.  In  his  preface  the  author  says,  “  While  the  system  has 
been  viewed  as  emanating  from  (lod,  and  as  operating  on  man, 
attention  has  not  been  directed  exclusively  to  its  origin  or  its 
termination.  The  convergence  of  all  its  lines  in  the  glorious 
centre,  the  cross  of  ('hrist,  has  not  been  overlooked.”  He  begins 
with  a  knowledge  of  (Jod,  and  argues  the  obligation,  under  which 
all  are  laid,  to  study  religious  truth.  He  then  considers  the  sources 
of  divine  knowledge,  viz.,  our  own  moral  and  religious  feelings,  tlie 
course  of  nature,  and,  j)rincipally,  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  giving  an 
account  of  their  inspiration,  transmission,  and  authority.  The 
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author  then  examines  the  proofs  of  the  existence  aiul  attributes  of 
(iod,  and  enforces  the  duty  of  loving  him  supremely.  The  will  of 
(iod,  and  the  twofold  view  of  a  permissive  and  etlicient  will,  are 
ably  discussed.  The  works  of  creation  ;  the  design  of  (iod  s  provi¬ 
dence  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  the  present  state  of  man ;  the 
doctrine  coneerning  Jesus  Christ,  embracing  his  humanity  and 
divinity,  and  his  offices  as  })rophet,  priest,  and  king  ;  the  proofs  of 
the  personality,  divinity,  and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the 
duty  of  living  and  walking  in  the  Spirit :  are  fully  excmplilied. 
The  author  considers,  also,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  justifica¬ 
tion,  adoption,  regeneration,  sanctification,  etc.  His  remarks  on 
limited  atonement  do  not  appear  to  us  satisfactory,  or  consistent 
with  the  following  declarations  of  Scripture: — “That  Christ  was  a 
])ro}utiation  for  tlie  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  that  he  tasted  death 
for  every  man — ‘that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.’  ”  The  last  book  contains  (d)servations 
concerning  the  future  world,  immortality’  and  the  separate  state  of 
the  soul,  the  resurrection,  juid  the  last  judgment — heaven  and  lu  ll. 
As  to  some  portions  of  his  work,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  tt» 
agree  with  the  venerable  author.  He  has,  however,  expressed  his 
own  views,  on  some  ditlicult  points,  witli  great  cousideratii)U  tbr  the 
opinions  of  those  who  ditl’er  from  him.  1  )r.  J  )agg  was,  for  many 
years,  pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  Haptist  Churches  in  riiiladelphia, 
and  subse([uently  Uresident  of  Mercer  Cniversity,  (Jeorgia. 

In  the  dejiartmcnt  of  Hiblical  Literature  it  would  be  injustice  not 
to  mention  the  American  edition  of  “  Olshausen’s  Commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament,”’'  revised  by  ITofessor  Kendrick.  ’fhe 
American  edition  has  been  much  improved  by  the  revisions  of  the 
learned  and  accomplished  editor,  and  the  volumes  are  printed  in 
excellent  style.  Olshauxui  is  regarded  as  ‘‘one  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  reformers  of  biblical  exigencies;”  and  his  “  (\»mmentary  on 
the  New  Testjiment  *  has  become  a  standard  work  in  Lngland  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  (lermany. 

The  author,  who  ditul  in  IS.’JO,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
was  a  man  of  lovely  s})irit,  unalfected  piety,  and  a  j)rofound  scholar. 
The  Second  Lpistle  t(j  T'imothy  and  the  Kpistle  to  I’hilemon  are  by 
A\  iosinger,  who,  with  Dr.  Lbrard,  the  successor  of  (dshausen  at 
Krlangen,  carry  on  the  commentary  since  his  death. 

Dr.  Hushnell’s  “Sermons  for  tlie  New  Life  bear  the  stamp  of 
an  acute  mind,  are  evangelical  in  spirit,  and  earnest  in  tone.  There 
is  a  beauty  of  thought  and  expression  l  ichly  scattered  through  the 
volume,  and  it  abounds  in  ex(piisitc  delineations  of  character.  It 
contains  twenty-three  sermons  on  the  folh>wing  subjects,  which 

•  MiMioal  (^oininentary  on  tlio  New  Ttstanient.  Ity  Dr.  Ilennan  Olsliauscii, 
ProLs^or  ot* 'riirolojry  in  the  University  of  ICrlangen.  Translated  from  tlie  (ier- 
inan  for  Clark’s  I'oreign  and  Theological  Lihrary.  Revised  after  the  fourth  tier- 
man  edition,  hy  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  ITiiversity  of 
Ihvhester.  f>  v(ds.  Svo.  New  York.  IS-'iS. 

Siwmons  for  the  New  Life.  Ity  Horace  ILishnell,  D.D.  12mo.  tr»0  I'p. 
Nc\\  York.  isrs. 
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answer  well  to  llioir  titles.  “  Every  Man’s  Life  a  IMaii  of  G oil,” 
“The  Spirit  of  .Alan,”  “  Dignity  of  Unman  Nature  shown  from  its 
Ruins,”  “The  Hunger  of  the  Soul,”  “The  Jieason  of  Faith,” 
“ Regeneration,”  “The  Personal  Jjovo  of  Ghrist,”  “  Fight  on  the 
Cloud,”  “The  Capaeity  of  Heligion  Extirpated  hy  Disuse,”  “  Cn- 
eonseious  Influence,”  “Obligation,  a  I’rivilege,”  “Happiness  and 
Joy,”  “  The  True  Problem  of  Christian  Experience,”  “  The  liost 
Purity  Restored,”  “  Living  to  God  in  Small  Things,”  “  d’he  Power 
of  an  Endless  ijife,”  “  Respectable  Sin,”  “  The  Power  of  God  in 
Stdf'sacriflce,”  “Duty  not  iMeasured  by  Our  Own  Ability,”  “He 
that  Knows  God  will  C’onfess  Him,”  “The  Efliciency  of  the  Passive 
V’ irtues,”  “Spiritual  Dislodgements,”  “Christas  Separate  from  the 
World.”  These  sermons  ])resent  before  (Jiristians  a  high  style  of 
character.  There  is  a  breadth  of  thought,  a  depth  of  religious 
feeling,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  (Jospel  of  Christ  to  the  wants  of 
the  human  heart,  which  cannot  fail  to  profit  the  reader.  We  are 
jdeased  to  tind  the  author  has  abandoned  some  former  theological 
views,  and  returned  to  the  old  ami  safe,  paths.  There  is  little  in  the 
volume  from  which  any  Christian  will  dissent. 

Beecher's  “Life  d'houghts”^  is  a  suggestive  volume,  full  of 
.s})rightliness  and  wisdom,  and  adajited  to  a  variety  of  minds.  It 
contains  nmny  beautiful  images,  striking  and  approjniate  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  is  often  elocpient  from  the  force  of  embodied  truth.  The 
hook  eoinbincs  many  excellences  with  some  obvious  faults. 

Dr.  Halsey’s  “  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Bible  presents,  in 
an  eloquent  and  a  forcible  light,  the  value  of  the  Word  of  (»od, 
regarded  simply  as  a  book  of  learning,  of  taste  and  genius,  of 
history,  and  of  elotpicnce — independently  of  all  its  higher  glories — 
the  knowledge  it  gives  of  the  way  to  heaven,  and  the  hoi)o  it 
inspires  of  a  blessed  immortality.  ’Phe  author  has  treated  his  sub¬ 
ject  with  freshness  and  ability  ;  and  we  believe  it  will  1k^  the  means 
of  increasing  an  admiration  for  the  book  of  God,  and  inducing  men 
of  education,  who  have  neglected  it,  more  carefully  to  examine  its 
claims. 

In  history,  biograjdiy,  science,  and  general  literature,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Broadhead’s  “  I listory  of  the  State  of  New  A'ork"®  is  the  first 
Complete  history  of  the  colonization  of  that  great  state,  or  the  larger 
territory  of  old  New  Netherlands.  In  1841,  under  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  Mr.  Broadhead  was  ap})ointed  as  jigent  to  procure  and 
transcribe  all  papers,  in  the  public  oflices  of  Eurojiean  governments, 
relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  A'ork.  P’or  several  years 
he  was  laboriously  occupied  in  searching  the  archives  of  Holland, 


‘  Life  Thoughts,  gathered  from  the  extemporaneous  discourses  of  Henry  Ward 
Reeelier.  Ry  One  of  his  (’ongregation.  lh)ston.  1858. 

^  The  Literary  Attractions  of  the  Hihle ;  or,  A  Plea  for  the  Word  of  God,  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  Classic.  Ry  Le  Roy  J.  Halsey,  D.I).  New  York.  1858. 

**  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Ry  .lohn  Romeyn  Rroadhead.  First 
Periotl,  1009 — 1004.  4to.  New  York. 
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l^raiicc,  and  England,  'where  the  puhlic  offices  were  liherally  opened 
to  his  res(‘arches.  He  procured  a  rich  harvest  of  iiiaferials  for 
American  liistory,  consisting  of  more  than  fivo  thousand  separate 
pa]»ers,  c()m])rised  in  eighty  volumes.  All  tliese  documents  are 
now  in  the  course  of  puldication,  in  ten  large  ipiarto  volmiies,  hv 
authority  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  'inhere  are  four  distinct 
periods  in  the  history  of  that  state :  the  first  commencing  witli  the 
discovery  of  the  Hudson  hy  the  Dutch  in  1000,  and  occupyim*- 
more  than  half  a  century,  to  the  English  seizure  in  1004,  including 
the  early  history  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  rennsylvania,  ainf 
to  some  extent,  that  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  and  ('on- 
nccticut ;  the  second,  to  the  cession  of  Canada,  in  ITOJ;  the  third, 
to  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  in  1780;  the  fourth,  to  the 
present  day.  The  first  volume,  embracing  the  period  under  tlio 
Dutch,  from  1  GOO  to  1004,  is  published,  and  has  been  favourably 
received,  and  wo  hope  the  other  volumes  will  soon  follow.  4'ho 
work  is  judiciously  and  faithfully  executed,  and  will  occupy  a  high 
and  ])ermanent  ])lace  in  American  literature.  3Ir.  llroadhcad  has 
presented  us  with  a  cleverly-written  narrative,  embodying  a  mass 
of  curious  and  important  facts,  ingeniously  ])rcserving  the  jdnaseu- 
logy  of  the  old  authorities,  which  im])arts  to  the  vtdume  the  interest 
of  original  memoirs.  Many  (piaint  and  humorous  passages  arc 
])reserved  of  those  olden  times,  between  patroons,  dominoes, 
diivctors-general,  and  the  peojde. 

An  im]>ortant  addition  to  American  biographical  literature  will 
l>e  found  in  liandall’s  “  Life  of  Thomas  .lelferson,”^  the  philosopher, 
the  ])olitician,  and  the  statesman.  3Ir.  Jetierson  had  scaieely 
reached  his  majority  when  ho  entered  upon  that  public  career 
which  he  continued  to  ])ursue  for  nearly  half  a  century;  and,  long 
after  he  had  withdrawn  himself  within  the  shade  of  j>rivate  life,  ho 
continued  to  intluence,  by  his  advice,  the  course  of  public  measures. 
IlisM  emoirs.  Correspondence,  and  ^liscellanies  were  ])ublished  by 
his  grandsem,  Thomas  .left'erson  Kandolph,  four  vedumes,  octavo,  in 
18‘J‘.h  Ilis  letters,  addressed  to  Washington,  Jay,  .lohn  Adams,  and 
others,  are  valuable  for  their  accurate  observation  and  sagacity  ;  ami 
there  is  scarcidy  t)ne  of  them  which  does  not  contain  s(>mothing 
suggestive  or  useful.  3Ir.  IJandairs  life  of  this  remarkable  man 
was  undertaken  under  the  sanction  of  his  family,  who  gave  him 
unveserveil  access  to  all  Mr.  Jefferson’s  private  papers.  He  has 
n'cidveil  also  the  benefit  of  the  recollections  and  opinions  of  a  largo 
eirclo  iff  the  acipiaintances  of  the  deceased  statesman.  A  large  mass 
of  these  materials  arc  of  a  personal  character;  and  the  author  has 
given  a  graphic  pmtrait  of  Jetlerson,  the  devoted  husband,  the 
loving  father,  and  the  faithful  fiiend. 

Mr.  Ikindall  has  been  for  many  years  occupied  upon  the  work, 
and  has  executed  his  task  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  impartiality. 
Ills  style  is  clear,  bold,  and  energetic.  The  iirst  volume  of  this 


•'  The  Life  of  Thomas  JelTerson.  Py  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D.  3  vols.  8vu. 
New  York.  IS58. 
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elaborate  life  oiuls  with  the  ajipoiiitmcnt  of  Joft’orson  to  the  first 
place  in  AVashinp:ton’s  cabinet.  The  followinp;  brief  extract — 
Jescribiiii^  .lellersou’s  (jnalitii's  of  mind  and  character  in  early  life — 
will  enable  onr  readers  to  jndiz;o  of  the  author’s  style — “Ifis 
manners  were  unusually  <;'raceful,  but  siin])le  and  coidial.  Ilis 
conversation  already  ])ossessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of  that 
charm  which,  in  alter  years,  was  so  much  extolled  by  friends,  and 
to  which  enemies  attributed  so  seductive  an  influence  in  moulding 
the  young  and  wavering  to  his  political  views.  There  was  a  frank¬ 
ness,  earnestness,  and  cordiality  in  its  time,  a  deep  sympathy  with 
humanity,  a  confidence  in  man,  and  a  sanguine  hoj>efulness  in  bis 
destiny,  which  irresistibly  won  upon  the  feelings  not  only  of  the 
ordinary  hearer,  but  of  those  grave  men  whose  commerce  with  the 
world  liad  perhaps  led  them  to  form  less  glowing  estimates  of  it. 
.Mr.  dellerson’s  tem]»er  was  gentle,  kindly,  and  forgiving.  If  it 
naturally  had  anything  of  that  warmth,  which  is  the  usual  cou- 
comitant  of  ailections  and  sym})atlnes  so  ardent,  and  it  no  doubt 
had,  it  had  been  subjugated  l>y  habitual  control.  Y(‘t,  under  its 
even  ])lacidity,  there  were  not  wanting  those  indications  of  calm 
self*relianc(^  and  courage  which  all  instinctively  recognize  and 
respect.  There  is  not  an  instance  on  recoid  of  his  having  been 
cngagt‘d  in  a  personal  rencontre,  or  his  having  sullered  a  ])ersonal 
indignity.  I’ossessing  the  accom]dishments,  he  avoided  the  vices, 
of  the  young  Virginia  gentry  of  the  day,  and  a  class  of  habits 
which,  if  not  vices  themselves,  were  too  often  made  preludes  to 
them.  lie  never  gambled.  'J\>  avoid  im])ortunities  to  games, 
which  were  generally  accotn]>anied  with  betting,  he  never  learned 
to  distinguish  one  card  from  another.  Ho  was  moderate  in  tho 
enjoyments  of  tho  table.  'I’o  strong  drinks  ho  bad  ati  aversion, 
which  randy  yielded  to  any  circumstances.  His  mouth  was  un¬ 
polluted  by  oaths  or  tobacco!” 

'idle  second  volume  commeiK'es  with  17b  hand  r(*aches  to  1802, 
tho  year  after  .letlei’son  was  first  ehuded  ])n‘si(h‘nt.  'I’his  volume 
<*onduets  us  through  Im^IIi  terms  of  Washington’s  administration, 
the  single  term  of  .lohn  Adams,  his  successor,  to  tho  beginning  of 
.leiferson's  fir>t  teim.  The  authoi-  descrilu's  the  fierce  conflict  of  tho 
Fi*deral  and  Ite]mblican  ]>arties  (the  latter  led  liy  detlerson),  and 
the  collision  between  him,  the  religious  fooling  of  New  England, 
and  the  country.  Mr.  h’andall  says,  “that  tho  New  England  (dergy 
of  that  period  com])letely  misunderstood  Mr.  Jefferson.  H(‘  (spially 
misunderstood  them  and  the  motives  of  their  attack.”  In  the  third 
vidume,  .letferson's  Presiilential  Administratiim  is  sket(die<l,  ami  his 
life  brought  down  to  its  close  in  182b.  It  was  during  this  administra¬ 
tion  that  the  causes  which  led  to  the  S(*cond  war  with  England 
were  generated,  that  the  Tripiditan  war  occurred,  that  Eonisianawas 
juirchased  of  Fiance,  and  that  the  viohuice  of  ])arty  feeling  run  so 
liigh  between  the  Federalists  and  KV'jiublieans,  the  latter  of  whom 
3lr.  .lelferson  was  the  bold,  ablest,  and  acknowledged  liead,  from 
the  period  of  its  organization  down  to  that  of  his  retirement  from 
public  life.  As  the  leader  of  a  political  sect,  he  had  a  greater  sway 
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in  tlie  United  States  than  ever  any  man  had,  excepting  Washington. 
At  the  exj)irati()n  of  eight  years,  he  retired  froin  tlic  oftiee  of 
president  to  ])rivate  life,  ilis  last  days  were’ passed  in  tlie  niial 
enjoyments  of  .Montiullo;  and,  witli  nnimjniired  mental  powers,  ho 
devoted  himself  to  the  estahlishmcnt  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  at 
Charlottesville, about  four  miles  from  his  residence,  lie  died  on  the 
41h  of  duly,  182(>,  just  fifty  years  from  the  declaration  of  inde]>en- 
denee,  aged  eighty-three.  Chi  the  same  day,  it  is  reinarkahle  iliat 
John  Adams  also  died,  a  signer,  with  Jelierson,  of  the  declaration,  and 
his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  oihee  of  president.  Air.  JelVerson’s 
temper  was,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  gentle,  calm,  and  reflective. 
II is  charity  was  nnostentations,  but  bountiful;  and  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  who,  since  his  death,  has  visited  Ahmtiullo  and  the 
vicinity,  was  imj»ressed  with  the  repeated,  the  grateful,  and  the 
s]>ontaneous  tributes  which  were  in  eveiy  place  paid  to  his  memory, 
lie  was  hospitable  to  a  degree,  which  caused  pecuniary  emharrass- 
ments  to  throw  some  dark  shadows  over  the  evening  of  his  life,  and 
induced  him  to  sell  his  library,  of  about  seven  tliou.sand  volumes, 
to  Congress,  lie  was  a  zealous  cultivator  of  literature  and  science  ; 
and,  in  1800,  the  French  National  Institute  chose  him  one  of  their 


foreign  mend)ers.  Though  deeply  regretting  Air.  Jell’crson’s  oirors 
with  regard  to  the  (Jiristian  religion,  none  can  fail  ti>  admire  his 
talents,  unatVected  candour,  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  unihum 
opposition  to  any  interference  with  the  lights  of  conscieuice,  cf 
which  he  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  sagacious  champions. 

Taylor’s  “  Alemoir  of  .Iiidge  Fhillips””  introduces  us  to  ;i  patriot 
of  the  olden  time,  a  scholar,  and  ]diilanthro]>ist.  The  sul  )jcct  of 
this  bii^graphy,  both  in  private  and  public  life,  was  an  estimable 
man,  and  altogether  a  noble  character.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1771,  and,  while  a  student,  was  distinguished  for  habits 
t>f  a))plicatiou  and  order,  a  love  of  learning,  and  lixed  religious 
])rinciples.  He  was  early  engaged  in  public  life,  being  a  member 
id’  the  provincial  congress,  and  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and. 


in  1780,  a.ssisted  in  forming  a  constitution  for  Alassachusetts.  (hi 
its  adoption  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  was  its 
])resident  from  178.7  to  1801.  He  Avas  also  a})pointcd  justice  ol  the 
eourt  of  common  ]deas,  and  chosen  lieut.-governor  in  18(H,  and 
died  18(r2^  aged  lifty.  At  various  times  lie  was  intrusted  with 
other  most  imi>ortant  and  responsible  civil  duties ;  and  the  public 
and  ])rivate  labiuirs  he  ])erformed  were  sutheient  to  exhaust  the 
energies  of  common  minds.  AVhen  entering  upon  the  stage  cd  life, 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  Washington,  who,  when  he  visited  New 
Fngland  in  1780,  remembered  his  old  friend,  and  made  him  a  visit 


at  his  residence  at  Andover.  His  naturjil  dis])osition  was  geiieruiis 
and  all’ectionate,  united  with  a  strong  sense  id'  moral  justice,  lbs 
religious  sentiments  were  decidedh'  evangelical,  and  he  lived  a  hlo 


of  faith  and  (^hristian  consecration. 


'  A  Memoir  of  His  Honour  Samuel  Phillips,  LL.D.  by  Rev,  John  E.  TaHor. 
Rvo.  boston. 
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Mr.  Taylor’s  book  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to  an  enli^litcned  statcs- 
mau,  an  accomplished  gontlemaii,  and  an  exemplary  Christian.  It 
is  written  with  ability;  and  a  careful  perusal  will  teach  us  how  to 
use  wealth,  talent,  and  influence,  so  Jis  to  promote  the  best 
purposes. 

In  this  book-making  age,  wo  hail  with  pleasure  a  modest,  un¬ 
pretending  volume  entitled  Stone’s  “  Life  and  Kecollcctions  of  John 
Howland.”*  It  is  a  faithful  biography  of  a  learned  anticpiarian, 
and  a  man  of  great  moral  worth.  Mr.  Howland  was  a  native  of 
Xew]H)rt,  Khode  Island,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  various 
public  and  benevolent  institutions  of  his  native  State.  He  was  a 
prominent  originator  of  the  free-sehool  system  of  Khode  Island,  a 
state  which  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the  Union,  as  a  guardian 
of  the  intellectual  interests  of  her  youth.  Mr.  Howland  lived  to 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven  years,  and  retained  the  vigour  and 
serenity  of  bis  mind  to  the  last,  lie  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
great  practical  experience,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  all 
duties.  His  life  alfords  an  instructive  example  of  the  power  of 
])ersevering  energy,  and  an  inllexible  will  to  overcome  diiliculties, 
in  the  ])ursuit  of  noble  objects.  The  book  is  elevated  in  aim, 
is  written  in  a  manly  style,  and  abounds  with  judicious  reflec¬ 
tions. 

Uarton’s  “  Life  of  Aaron  lhirr”‘  is  the  record  of  an  unprincipled, 
licentious,  and  profligate  man.  lhogra])by  can  never  be  useful 
cxce])t  as  a  model  or  a  warning.  If  it  is  made  to  embalm  the 
ineiiiory  of  bad  men,  and  apologise  for  their  vices,  it  proves  a  curse. 
We  regard  the  volume  of  Mr.  Parton  deleterious  in  its  influence, 
and  inaccurate  in  many  points  of  history.  The  author  is  sparing  in 
giving  authorities,  and  some  of  his  statements  are  vague  and 
extravagant.  lUirr  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  intellect,  and  a 
skilful  party  leader,  but  not  a  ])rofound  statesman.  'J’lie  facts, 
related  in  Mr.  rarton’s  book,  show  that  Burr  was  utterly  destitute 
of  moral  ])rinci})le.  Immediately  after  his  death,  in  ISIRJ,  his 
biograi)by  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  octavo,  from  the  })en  of 
Matthew  li.  ])avis.  The  author  had  been  intimate  with  Burr  for 
forty  years,  and  has  evidently  placed  the  subje(;t  of  his  memoir  in 
the  most  favourable  light,  consistent  with  the  truth  of  his  iiarrative. 
Ho  tells  us,  however,  that  he  committed  to  the  flames  a  mass  of 
letters  which  would  have  stamped  Buit’s  character  with  infamy. 
In  1804  he  gave  Hamilton,  his  political  o])ponont,  a  mortal  wound 
in  a  duel.  Ho  soon  after  conceived  the  project  of  his  mad,  and  not 
very  w  ell  explained,  enterprise  in  the  western  country  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  ho  was  anested,  in  1807,  on  a  charge  of 


"  Tlie  Life  and  Recollections  of  John  Howland,  late  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  lly  Edwin  M.  Stone.  12ino.  348  pp.  Providence. 
18.57. 

‘  Tlie  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr,  Lieutenanf-Colonel  in  the  Army  of  the 
Revolution,  U.  S.  Senator,  V^ice- President  of  the  United  States,  &c.  By  Janies 
Parton,  author  of  “Humorous  Poetry  of  the  English  Language  ”  and  “  Life  <if 
Horace  dreely.”  New  York.  8vo.  OOG  pp. 
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[,  after  a  long  trial,  lie  was  acquitted.  He  passed  the 
f  Lis  life,  chielly  in  New  York,  in  obscurity  niul 


treason ;  and, 
remainder  of 
neglect. 

Few  American  authors  have  ventured  into  the  held  of  intellectual 
philosophy.  'Idie  meagre  results  from  the  labours  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  other  distinguished  (lerman  philosophers,  have 
repelled  American  scholars  from  this  department  of  literature. 
Professor  llavin’s  Mental  Philosophy”’*  sup])lies  a  want  which  is 
generally  felt  in  academical  education ;  and  his  vulunie  is  au 
excellent  text-book  for  colleges.  It  makes  no  pretence  to  origin- 
ality  of  thought,  but  it  contains  the  results  of  patient  inquiry  and 
extensive  reading.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  freshness  of  state¬ 
ment  and  vivid  illustrations.  His  analysis  of  the  mental  jnnvers 
is  arranged  under  three  general  divisions,  subdivided  into  ]iarts. 
Jn  the  hrst  division,  the  author  considers  the  intellectual  facullics, 
including  consciousness,  attention,  conception,  perception,  meinoiv, 
and  imagination;  the  retlective  powers  of  generalization  and 
reasoning;  and  intuitive  power,  comprising  conceptions  of  j)riniaiy 
truths,  and  cognizance  of  the  beautiful  and  right.  In  the  second 
division,  ho  speaks  of  the  sensibilities,  emotions,  and  atfeclions.  In 
the  third,  he  treats  of  the  will,  discusses  the  positions  and  .aigu- 
ments  of  Edwards  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  closes 
with  a  historical  sketch  of  the  controversy  tui  this  .subject.  Tro- 
fessor  llaviii’s  analysis  of  the  mental  phenomena  is  com]>rehen!sive, 
his  definitions  are  concise,  and  his  style  is  siin}de  and  trans]>arent. 
The  volume  was  expressly  pre}»ared  for  the  students  of  colleges, 
and  was  originally  delivered  to  the  author's  pupils,  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  lectures.  It  has  already  beecune  a  favourite  book  in 
various  institutions  of  learning. 

Wells’s  “  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1858  is  a  volume  not 
inferior  to  any  of  its  ]>redecessors,  and  contains  a  ma.ss  of  information, 
valuable  alike  to  scientific  men  and  to  tho.^e  who  have  not  madt‘ 
science  their  study.  It  was  commenced  in  1850,  and  is  edited  by  a 
gentleman  distinguished  for  his  practieal  scientilic  attainments. 
We  cannot  better  indicate  its  character  than  by  giving  its  title  in 
full ;  and  we  know  of  no  book  so  cheap  that  contains  so  much 
useful  matter. 

It  is  a  subject  of  no  small  interest,  both  to  the  phihdogist  and 
the  philoso]>hioal  imiuirer,  to  trace  the  origin  of  names.  Arthurs 
“Etymological  Dictionary  of  Family  and  Christian  Names  ”  is  an 


*  Mental  Philosophy ;  including  the  Intellect,  Sensibilities, 
Joseph  Havin,  Rrofessor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  A 


and  Will,  by 
Philosophy  in  Amherst  C olh'gc. 

or,  Year-Rook  of  F'acts  in  Science  and  .Art 


8vo.  .*>90  pp.  Heston.  18.57. 

*  .\nnual  of  Scientific  Discovery  ,  . . - 

f«>r  18.58;  exhibiting  the  most  imp'ortant  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Mecha¬ 
nics.  l.’seful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  (^hemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteon>l<'P.'» 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy 
a  list  of  Recent  Publications 


Men,  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Science 
David  R.  Wells,  A.M.  PJmo.  419  pp. 


eralogy,  (ieology,  (ieography,  Anticpiities,  &c  ;  together  ">i» 
ications  ;  a  classified  List  of  Patents,  Obituaries  ot  Limmint 


during  the  year  1857,  &c. 
Boston.  1858. 
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instructive  and  entertaining  book.*  In  the  United  States  there  are 
families  descended  from  old  Englisli,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  German, 
l)uteh,  Danish,  and  Swedish  settlers,  many  of  whose  names,  though 
changed  for  the  sake  of  euplionv,  can  be  traced  to  their  significant 
originals.  Names  arc,  however,  sometimes  so  altered  in  ortho¬ 
graphy,  in  order  to  make  them  conform  to  the  popular  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  that  their  primitive  significations  are  lost.  ^Ir.  Arthur’s 
volume  does  not  give  a  competent  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
English  names,  and  on  the  snl)ject  of  peculiar  sunianies  he  has  said 
little.  Of  the  latter,  the  Itegistrar-tiencral  supplies  a  list  of  more 
than  two  thousand ;  and  the  surnames  in  England  and  Wales  exceed 
thirty-five  thousand.  Surnames  are  fre(iuently  dei  ived  from  places 
of  residence,  frt)m  heraldic  distinctions,  offices  of  lionour  and  trust, 
personal  (pialities,  occu]>atiuns,  or  from  almost  any  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  etymology,  and  the  i)hilosophy  of  surnames,  is 
curious  in  itself,  marking  the  j)rogress  of  language,  of  the  arts, 
trades,  professions,  and  the  advancement  of  civilized  life. 

Hazard’s  “  Essay  on  Language,  and  other  Tapers,’’*  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  original  and  independent  thinker.  Jlesides  the  essay 
on  language,  the  volume  contains  another  on  the  philosophical 
character  of  ('hanning,  a  speech  before  the  Hhode  Island  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  otlier  papers  on  interesting  subjects.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  public  have  already  ])ronounccd  a  favourable  verdict  on  the 
hook,  and  it  deserves  to  find  readers  in  Old  England  as  well  as 
Now. 

Toetic  talent  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  America  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century ;  but,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  lias 
Ken  developed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  more  especially  in  New 
England.  Dryant,  Dana,  llalleek,  Longfellow,  and  otliers,  aro 
]>uets  of  whom  any  nation  would  bo  proud.  Longfellow  is 
deservedly  po])ular  on  botli  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Dryant’s  poems 
were,  for  the  first  time,  collected  and  published  in  London  in  1832, 
edited  by  Wasliington  Irving.  They  have  now  received  the  stamp 
ot  approbation  from  the  Dritish  as  well  as  the  American  public. 
^\e  are  pleased  to  sec  that  a  new  edition  of  Bryant’s  “  Toems, 
collected  and  arranged  by  the  Author,”**  has  recently  issued  from 
the  p 
;‘Tha] 
in  the 

“  The  Ages,”  a  didactic  poem,  viewing  the  past  world’s  progress  by 
the  torchlight  of  liberty — delivered  before  the  Thi  Beta  Kappa 
boeiety  of  Harvard  University  in  1821,  established  his  reputation. 
Ilis  habits  of  minute  observation  render  his  pictures  of  American 


*  An  Etyinolopioal  Dictionary  of  Family  and  Christian  Names.  With  an 
Essay  on  their  Derivation  and  Import.  IW  William  Arthur,  M.A.  12mo.  300  pp. 
New  York.  1657. 

’  Essay  on  Language,  and  other  Papers.  Ilv  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  Edited  by 
E.J\  Peabody.  l2mo.  348  pp.  Boston.  1857. 

®  Poems.  By  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Collected  and  arranged  '^by  the  Author. 
2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  New*  York.  1857. 


less.  lie  early  dis])layed  the  poetical  faculty;  and  his 
iatoj)sis,”  written  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  first  published 
North  American  h’eview,  and  created  considerable  sensation. 
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scenory  erainontly  grapliic.  Among  the  best  specimens  of  this 
kind  are,  “The  Prairies,”  “Antnmn  Woods,”  and  the  “Monument 
Mountain.”  In  his  lyric  pieces  he  deals  with  the  gentle  allectioiis, 
rather  than  with  those  emotions  which  agitate  tlic  soul.  “The 
Damsel  of  Peru”  is  a  lively  and  elegant  specimen  of  narrative 
l^ootry.  It  is  seldom  that  we  tind  a"  poet  who  eombincs  so  high 
and  varied  excellence  with  so  few  faults.  He  has  nothing  nicretri- 
eious  or  fantastic.  The  general  comjdexion  of  his  ])oetry  is  serious 
and  contemplative,  and  the  tone  of  his  thinking  pure  and  elevate^l. 
No  expression  drops  from  his  pen  which  the  most  rigid  moralist 
would  wish  to  erase.  e  do  not  believe  that  Ihyant  will  ever  he 
the  favourite  of  the  multitude  ;  but  he  cannot  fail  to  charm  persons 
of  sound  judgment  and  cultivated  taste. 


Instauration.  a  Poem.  By  R.  S.  R.  London:  Partridge  and  (\). 

iNsrAUUATiON  is  a  dialogue  in  verse,  of  which  Fesfusy  Ihddr,  Xit/ht 
ami  the  Stud,  and  Tdfe,  are  notable  specimens. 

We  present  a  specimen  of  its  blank  verse  : — 

“The  door  of  birth  is  for  ns  oped,  and  ue 
Are  carried  in  and  left  upon  the  skirts. 

Then  from  that  mc  must  wend  our  way  alone; 

And  as  we  go,  explore,  subsistence  find; 

Tlie  doors  ope,  and  gather  and  lay  uj), 

And  fmd  the  balm  that  makes  us  all  so  fair. 

And  the  key,  too,  that  unlocks  all  to  us.” 

The  lyric  portion  demands  quotation  also  : — 

Kihcard  sin<fs. 

I  was  in  sorrow  long, 

.\nd  bitterly  did  cry  ; 

But  he  lieard  me  at  last. 

And  brought  me  into  joy. 

Utza  sings. 

My  heart  was  hard  and  cold, 

And  anger  in  it  stirred  ; 

But  me  to  yield  he  urged, 

And  all  my  passions  purged, 

And  then  in  love  did  fold. 

As  this  language  is  used  in  a  religious  sense,  it  will  be  seen  that 
JiistaHration  is  well-intended.  Of  the  poetical  ability  it  displays,  >ve 
forlH?ar  to  speak,  for  reasons  which  it  would  be  suj)ertluous  to  state. 
Our  ri'aders  can  supply  them,  without  our  aid,  at  the  least  possible 
exertion  of  their  critical  powers. 
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The  Hermit  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  Miscellaneous  Poems.  Py  Pednaxela. 

London:  Longmans.  1858. 

We  dislike  anonyiuoiis  productions,  Lnt  still  more  those  'which 
appeal  to  ns  nmler  a  psendonyine.  The  small  volume  before  ns 
possesses  neither  merit  snflieieut  to  atone  for  tlie  fanlt  of  its  mis¬ 
naming  the  author,  nor  yet  is  it  sntlieiently  bad  to  make  Kednaxela 
or  Alexander  ashamed  of  its  parentage.  It  presents  itself,  with  its 
chief  claim  to  be  called  poetry,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  adopt¬ 
ing  the  nnrhynned  rhythm  of  Queen  Mab  and  Thalaba :  more  serious 
claims  are  wanting.  Some  periods,  nevertheless,  are  musically 
turned,  and  give  evidence  of  a  good  ear  in  the  writer.  The  style  is 
chaste,  but,  as  for  story,  the  “Hermit  of  the  ryi’cnees”  is  in  the 
predicament  of  the  knife-grinder;  for  ho  has  none  to  tell.  He  is  as 
barren  as  his  mountains,  though  not  (jnite  so  nigged.  If  the  poet 
is  young,  we  would  counsel  him  to  linrn  his  stylus ;  if  old,  he  may 
do  as  he  pleases. 


The  Two  Habylons  ;  or,  The  Papal  Worship  proved  to  he  the  Worship  of 
Nimrod  and  his  Wife.  With  woodcut  illustrations  from  Nineveh,  Hahylon, 
Egypt,  Pompeii,  &c.  By  the  Kev.  A.  Ilislop.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh: 
White  and  Co.  1858. 

This  little  work,  of  which  the  title  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader,  is  in  many'  respects  peculiar  and  interesting. 
Mr.  Ilislop  proposes  to  prove  “that  the  Taganism  which  Home  has 
baptized  is,  in  all  its  essential  elements,  the  very  ]\iyanis7n  which 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  literal  Habydon.”  Although,  in  ouro])inion, 
he  has  failed  to  make  good  this  position,  we  are  IkuiiuI  to  add  tlnit 
he  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  acuteness  to  bear  upon 
his  task.  It  is  scarcely^  credible  what  amount  of  classical,  anti¬ 
quarian,  and  historical  lore  is  crowded  together  in  his  pages.  AVo 
are,  indeed,  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  remarkjible  coincidence 
not  only  between  the  general  principles  of  heathenism  and 
Uomanism,  but  also  between  the  particular  doctrines  and  practices 
formerly  in  use  at  Hahylon  and  those  now  enforced  by  Home;  bnt 
wo  do  not  think  it  follows  from  this  that  the  one  sy’stem  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  other.  iMay'  not  the  two  sy'stems  have  bad  <i 
conmou  oriyin — both  being  an  adaptation  to  the  wants,  desires,  and 
devices  of  the  natural  mind?  Historically'  speaking,  it  is  not 
diflicnlt  to  trace  the  origin  both  of  the  doctrines  ami  jiracticcs  of 
liome.  'J'hey'  arose  (/iwf •tally,  and  s])rang  from  very  deep  scurces. 
They’  were  not,  we  believe,  derived  from  any  other  religions  sy’stem, 
least  of  all  from  that  of  Habylon.  How  ideas  so  fonn'gn  to  the 
f^pirit  oft'hristianity,  and  so  closely’  connected  with  heathenism,  could 
b(.‘  im])oitcd  into  the  ( ’hurch  is  another  question.  Viewed  ohjectivehj, 
the  gmdual  deterioration  of  the  (’hurch  (»f  Homo  may  be  traced  to 
l»hilosophi(*al,  religions,  and  heretical  tendencies  long  and  power¬ 
fully  at.  work.  Viewed  i^iifjccfivefy,  we  discover  in  the  C’hurch  of 
home  an  embodiment  of  the  ideas  of  religion,  natural  to  the  human 
niind  and  heart,  in  its  unenlightened  and  un renewed  slate.  The 
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latter  and,  in  part,  the  former  agencies  also  were  at  work  in  Bahylon 
as  well  as  in  Homo.  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  Ihc  remnants  of'ohl 
Testament  tradition  current  in  Assyria  and  C  haldea,  we  can  liavo 
no  great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  coincidence  on  the  ground  of  a 
common  origin. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  explain  our  own  views  of  this 
question,  lest  our  praise  of  Mr.  llislop’s  book  should  be  mistaken  for 
complete  assent.  We  now  feel,  however,  at  liberty,  very  cordially, 
to  commend  his  volume  for  its  earnc.stness,  ingenuity,  learning,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  great  interest  attaching  to  such  iiupiii  ios. 
We  hope  Mr.  Hislop’s  great  stores  of  learning  may  yet  be  brought 
to  bear  on  some  subject  on  which  all  will  be  able  to  agree,  and 
where,  therefore,  his  guidance  may  prove  generally  useful. 


A  Tritical  History  of  thf  LANcrAOE  and  Iutkratuhe  of  Antiext  nroaxi:. 

Hy  William  Mure  of  Caldwell.  Vol.  V.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

Thk  great  Avork  of  Col.  ^lure,  of  Caldwell,  on  the  “  J.angnngo  and 
Literature  of  Ancient  Cireece,”  is  steadily  holding  on  its  way 
towards  completion.  The  severe  painstaking  research,  accuracy, 
and  carefulness,  which  characterised  the  funner  volumes  of  this 
“magnum  opus,”  distinguishes  also  that  before  us.  Mr.  Mure  now 
]»resents  us  with  a  critical  analysis  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon. 
'Dio  historical  calmness  and  impartiality',  the  breadth  of  view,  and 
the  extent  and  minuteness  of  learning  here  displayed,  eontinne  to 
make  tliis  l>ook  worthy  the  position  in  the  permanent  literature  (if 
Kurope  which  it  has  already'  taken.  So  long  as  the  Creek  languago 
and  history' are  studied,  Mr.  Mure  will  be  cherished  as  an  invalua])le 
guide  and  instructor. 


Christian  Devotedness  and  Ministerial  Csefulness  Exemplified.  .\ 

Memoir  of  the  Kev.  David  Moir.  lly  the  Kev.  Alexander  Held.  Edinhurgh  : 

Thomas  C.  Jack. 

Ir  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  biogra])hy  of  the  gootl  man  here 
introduced  to  our  notice  without  being  interested  and  stirnal  up  to 
deeper  religious  earnestne.ss.  Mr.  Moir  was  born  in  tlie  North  of 
Scotland  ;  and,  after  having  pas.sed  through  the  usual  difficulties  of 
studious  young  men,  who  struggle  with  the  “res  angu>ta  donii,*' 
devoted  liim.self  to  missionary  work  in  Haw’aia  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  IVesbyderian  churches  in  Scotland.  Ihoken  health  soon 
obliged  him  to  relimpiish  these  labours;  and  on  his  return,  having 
changed  his  views  on  church  government,  he  became  successively 
the  pastor  of  the  congregational  cliurches  at  Lawrencckirk,  South 
Sliields,  and  Kothbury.  Jn  the  two  last  places  ill  health  obliged 
him  to  desist  from  the  work  ho  had  so  much  at  heart.  lie  died  at 
the  early  age  of  forty  a.s  sujierintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  City 
Mission,  a  post  which  he  had  only  filled  for  one  year,  d’he  rec(»i(l 
of  his  labours  discloses  an  amount  of  work  of  which  we  could 
scarcely  belieyo  any'  one  man,  however  strong,  to  have  been 
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capj^blc.  Withal,  his  Christian  zeal,  his  tenderness,  and  kindness 
seem  to  have  won  the  hearts  of  many,  and  his  ministry  was  greatly 
owned  hy  the  iMaster.  Occasionally  wo  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
cares  and  difficult ies  of  the  Independent  Minister — a  designation 
which,  as  some  of  onr  readers  will  sigh,  is  too  frequently  a  sad  mis¬ 
nomer!  llow^ever,  ^Ir.  ^loir  met  with  many  kind  friends,  both  in 
South  Shields  and  in  Edinburgh.  Among  the  later  we  would 
specially  mention  the  Kov.  Mr.  Cullen,  a  sterling  man,  well  known 
and  much  prized  in  Scotland. 

Of  the  execution  of  this  little  volume,  we  'svould  only  say  that  it 
should  rather  be  called  “  a  tribute  to  the  memory  ”  than  a  “  memoir  ” 
of  Mr.  IMoir.  It  bieathcs,  however,  an  atfeciionate,  devout,  and 
earnest  spirit — qualities  not  undeserving  special  commendation  in 
our  days  of  “book-making.” 


The  Temple  Lamp.  Ly  the  Lev.  .T.  Ih  Dixon.  Paisley  :  Hobert  Stewart. 

Tins  is  a  collection  of  sermons,  essays,  poems,  and  occasional  papers, 
which  display  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity,  intellectual  vigour,  and 
originality.  Probably  the  best  ])a|)ers  are  those  on  Sir  \Villiam 
Hamilton — not  without  some  flashes  of  genius— and  on  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  preaching.  The  latter  essay,  or  rather  speech,  however, 
is  not  quite  free  from  exaggeration. 

W'g  can  recommend  this  little  volume  as  interesting  and  useful 
reading  for  young  men. 


My  Recollections  of  the  Last  Fora  Popes,  and  of  ItoME  in  their  Times. 

An  Answer  to  Dr.  Wiseman.  Py  Alessandro  Gavazzi.  London:  Partridge 

^  Co.  1858. 

As  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  St.  Simon  are  of  the  French  court,  so 
are  these  Pecollections  a  C/tronnpie  Scandnieuse  of  the  Court  of  Pome. 
The  author  is  singularly  frank  in  his  revelations ;  the  doctrine  of 
reserve,  in  an  unecclesiastical  sense,  being  about  as  unpalatable  to 
(lavazzi  as  in  an  ecclesiastical  one  attractive  to  the  fourth-century 
mystics  of  the  Tractarian  school.  No  advocate  of  the  devil  in  a 
])roccss  of  canonization  cverdisplayed  less  moderation  in  vituperation; 
and  yet  we  must  add  few  critics  probably  h.ave  ever  embodied  more 
truth  in  their  verdict  on  men  and  books  than  the  author  of  this  stinging 
review.  With  the  plodding  pertinacity^  of  a  Sioux  Indian  bent  on 
revenge,  (Lavazzi  follows  Dr.  Wiseman  through  cha])terand  page  of  his 
ecclesiastical  romance,  and  shows  how  untrustworthy  the  (’ardinal 
is  in  his  estimate  of  characteis  and  events,  and  finally'  scalps  and 
teinahawks  his  Eminence,  with  the  skill  and  ruthlcssness  of  a 
]>ractised  warrior.  In  admirable  and  vigorous  English,  this  w'onder- 
ful  tribune  of  the  people  display's  his  oratorical  powers,  his  love  of 
truth,  his  burning  patriotism,  and  his  scorn  of  the  wdiole  priestly 
faction.  If  his  denunciations  rise  to  vehemence,  and  his  democracy 
to  fanaticism,  the  iconoclast  and  reformer  may  claim  excuse  on  the 
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ground  of  a  downtrodden  Italy,  a  blighted  manhood,  and  a  vexed 
soul.  ^Vhile  wo  are  far  from  pledging  ourselves  to  an  approval  of 
ever}'  sentiment  and  expression  in  this  pungent  volume,  we  must 
eonfess  that  we  have  read  it  with  much  more  pleasure  tliaii  the 
measured  periods  of  Dr.  ^\  isoman  himself,  in  the  perusal  of  whicli 
we  could  never  stifle  the  conviction  that  they  had  boon  composed 
with  a  deceptive  purpose — to  confound  rrotestants  and  baml)oozle 
Englishmen.  A  worse  reign,  in  all  the  elements  of  social  wrong 
and  disaster,  was  probably  never  known  than  that  of  (Jregory  X  V I., 
the  predecessor  of  the  ju’esent  pontilf,  and  yet  Cardinal  Wiseman 
speaks  in  the  most  silken  terms  of  “  the  virtuous  Cregory  I”  The 
common  oj)inion  respecting  the  domestic  habits  of  tliis  ])(H>e  is 
fearlessly  reflected  in  the  narrative  of  Cavazzi.  d'he  chambeilain 
of  (iregory,  liis  barber  and  mdUre  iHidteU  Moroni,  whom  the  graver 
Farini  styles  “his  minion,’’  married  a  beautiful  Venetian,  a  conntiv- 
woman  of  the  ]>ope,  and,  proceeds  (Javazzi,  “  She  was  called  by  tin* 
Koman  subjects  Jm  bella  (taetaninu^  and  it  has  never  been  a  secret  in 
our  state,  that  she  was  the  c/nVe  aw.ie  of  his  holiness.  Certaiidy  the 
pope  did  nothing  to  contradict  the  suspicion,  but  rather  seemed  t<» 
delight  in  continuing  it.  He  caused  an  elegant  apartment  to  he  pn*- 
])arcd  for  her  contiguous  to  his  own,  and  the  grave  pont ill’s  leisure 
moments  were  passed  in  the  company  of  La  bella  Uaefanwa  and  her 
little  ones,  to  whom  the  lioman  people  assigned  as  father  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  person  from  their  pntatiye  father,  the  barber  ^loivuii.  AVhen 
Hregory,  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  state,  resolved  to  undertake  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  Loretto,  she  alwjiys  preceded  him  one  day.  -  Scarcely  had  the 
pope  reached  a  halting-place,  than  he  retired  to  his  apartments, and  the 
duty  of  diverting  his  mind  from  the  fatigues  and  occupations  id  travel¬ 
ling  devolved  upon  Signora  Gactanina,  who  departed  as  secretly  as 
she  had  arrived,  for  the  next  resting-])lacc.  A  driver,  with  whom  1 
afterwards  travelled,  conveyed  the  l>eautifnl  ])opess  from  home, 
attended  her  during  the  whole  journey,  lecondncted  her  privately 
to  Koine,  and  was  liandsomely  paid  for  his  lidelity  and  trouble. 
Now,  would  any ‘one  wish  me  to  maintain  ihatj  Gaetanina  Aloroiii 
possessed  no  talent,  and  was  a  novice  in  the  art  of  management? 
Meanwhile,  let  the  admirers  of  the  succession  of  St.  I’eter  d(‘light 
themselves  in  their  holy  pope,  ‘  the  virtuous  Gregory,’  who,  on  his 
part,  stretched  upon  the  couches  of  the  beauteous  Gactanina,  and 
surrounded  by  a  coronet  of  youthful  satellites,  exclaims  Irom  his 
apostolic  heart,  ‘  Dens  nobis  heve  otia  fecit, ^  ”  d'his,  with  the  convivial 
indulgences  of  the  late  pontitf,  were  the  common  tittle-tattle  of 
Koine  during  his  life,  and  lavs  been  proclaimed  in  a  thousand  pub¬ 
lications.  \\  ith  their  truth  or  falsehood  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
except  to  fervently  desire  them  to  ])c  untrue;  we  merely  allege 
them  as  specimens  of  Gavazzi’s  book,  and  to  show  that  tin*  cbai actor 
of  the  late  popes  exhibits  another  and  more  i(‘].nb>ive  side  to 
onlookers,  than  that  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  so  .‘ ludionsly  re]>re- 
sents.  The  reign  of  (iregory  was  one  of  repression,  cinelty,  and 
inisgovernment  in  every  shape,  of  oppressive  taxatiiui  and  national 
debt,  and  yet  he  died  worth  a  (piarter  of  a  million  of  pemnds  in 
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jewels  acquired  during  his  ]>ontificate,  and  hequeathed  to  his  nejdioAvs 
a  patrimony  of  half  a  million.  This,  at  least,  'sve  presume,  is  un¬ 
disputed  fact — one  scarcely  consistent  vith  the  ]>retensions  of  a 
successor  of  the  lislierman.  Cavazzi's  book  is  a  withering  exposure 
uf  all  such  pretensions. 


(Jknkrai.  History  of  the  Christian  IJemoion  and  CiiURrii.  Translated 
from  the  (lerman  of  Dr.  Augustus  Neandcr  by  .loscph  Torrey,  Professor  «»f 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univei*sity  of  Vermont.  New  Kdition,  with  a 
(ieneral  Index.  Volume  IX.  in  Two  Parts,  pp.  0(58.  London  :  1808.  (Pohn’s 
ml  L ibnirif.) 

This  concluding  portion  of  Xeander’s  great  work  has  been  edited, 
since  his  decease,  by  his  friend  and  piqiil,  Mr.  Schneider,  widl 
known  as  the  editor,  in  the  author’s  life-time,  of  his  beautiful 
expository  works  on  the  Epistle  to  the  l*hilip])ians,  the  l']pistle  of 
.lames,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  Jn  the  ]ueface,  Mr.  Sehneider 
states,  in  a  very  straightforward  manner,  the  ditlieulties  of  his  task, 
arising  from  the  imiierfect  state  of  Neander’s  manuscript  and  its 
frequent  illegibility.  Ihit  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  lu^ 
has  discharged  his  office  most  faithfully  and  eflieiently  ;  and  with 
every  drawback  unavoi<lably  belonging  to  a  ])Osthumous  work,  these 
volumes  will  be  received  with  gratitude,  .as  a  precious  bequest  from 
tlicvenerable  historian.  English  readerswill  turn  with  special  interest 
to  the  second  section  in  the  first  ])art,  on  the  reformatory  movement 
in  England,  do  this  succeeds  an  account  of  the  forerunners  of 
.lohn  lluss,  in  Hohemia;  and  in  the  second  part  we  have  an  anqde 
narrative  of  the  eaieer  of  that  illustrious  laformer,  extemling  to 
nearly  two  hundred  jmges.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  on  the 
possessors  of  the  former  volumes,  the  ]uirchaso  of  this  concluding 
jiortion  of  the  work.  We  have  not  had  an  (►])])ortunity  of  com- 
jiaring  ]\lr.  'Porrey’s  translation  with  the  original,  but  abating  a 
slight  stillness  in  the  phraseology,  which  from  our  own  exjierienco 
we  know  is  not  easily  avoided,  and  judging  hy  his  former  labours 
in  this  de])artmcnt,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  general  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  ability  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task. 


'riii:  TiiFE  AND  Letters  of  .John  Locke;  with  Extracts  from  his  .Toiinuil  and 
(^mimon-place  hooks.  Hy  Lord  King.  New  Eidition,  with  atjcncral  Imlex. 
London:  I808.  (John's  Lthrari/.) 

Wk  arc  iu)t  sorry  that  the  age  ofipiarto  biographies  is  ]>ast  ;  and  wo 
thank  IMr.  Holm  for  republishing  this  work,  which  originally 
appeared  about  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  form  better  suited  to  general 
ciiculation.  d'hoso  who  have  merely  known  Jiocke  as  a  men < til 
jdiilosopher,  will  bo  gratified  to  find  him  here  presented  under  a 
variety  of  as]iects  both  in  public  and  ]>rivate  life;  and  they  will 
rise,  if  wc  mistake  mjt,  from  the  pei  usal,  with  as  cordial  a  icveienco 
for  his  mor.al  worth  as  admiiation  of  his  intellectual  eminence.  AN  o 
find  from  the  preface,  to  our  astonishment  and  regret,  that  several 
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of  Locko’s  works  arc  si  ill  unpiiLli^hed :  one  of  these  is  a  defence  of 
nonconformity,  in  answer  to  a  treatise  by  Stillingfieet — on  which 
Lord  King  strangely  remarks,  “as  all  interest  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates  is  now  gone  by  (/),  it  would  he  useless  to  print  anything  except 
a  few  extracts  .as  a  specimen.”  ANe  hope  the  reception  given  to  this 
volume  will  induce  Mr.  Bohn  to  publish  the  wliolc  of  the  treatise, 
as  well  .as  the  other  rem.ain8  of  this  great  English  thinker.  Tha 
Appendix  contains  some  curious’matter  on  domestic  and  foreign  afiairs 
by  Locke  s  cousin,  Lord  Chancellor  King.  Among  other  things  we  are 
told(p.  481)  that  Queen  Caroline  maintained  in  part  her  ascendency 
over  her  royal  consoii,  George  II.,  by  absolutely  countenancing 
and  encouraging  his  amours  with  German  mistresses ;  the  very  same 
(piecn,  be  it  observed,  wiio  delighted  in  being  a  spectator  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  theological  tournaments  between  Clarke  and  Berkeley, 
Iloadley  and  Sherlock,  and  who  .appointed  the  author  of  the  “  Ana- 
logy  ”  to  be  clerk  of  the  closet,  commanding  his  attend.ance  every  even¬ 
ing  from  seven  to  nine.  A  strange  thing  this  human  nature  of  ours ! 


‘‘Old  (iiNGERnRF.AD ’*  AND  THE  ScHOOi.BOYS.  Ly  the  Author  of  Willie’s  Host. 
J.oiidon  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1858. 

A  dkmoutful  story  for  little  boys,  inculc.ating  benevolent  feelings 
to  the  poor.  “Old  Gingerbread”  himself  supplies  a  be.iutiful 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  a  kiss  for  a  blow.  There  are  four 
©.xtremely  pretty  coloured  pictures  in  the  volume,  richly  worth  the 
price  of  the  whole  book. 


Beixui’M,  and  Up  and  Down  the  Khine.  Metrical  Memorials.  London  : 
Nisbet  &  Co.  1858. 

A  SUNNY  memorial  indeed  of  a  pleasant  tour — the  record,  like  the 
journey  itself,  one  of  those  “  green  spots  that  bloom  on  the  desert  i»f 
life.”  The  idea  is  novel  of  the  sonnet-tracing  traveller — a  blank 
page  being  left,  fiicing  each  ]x>etical  effusion,  to  temjd  the  criticisms 
of  the  fastidious,  (»r  the  cuckoo-song  of  the  imitative.  4’he  sonnets 
are  of  all  complexions,  and  marked  by  refinement  and  pious  feeling. 
We  choose  one  of  the  merrier  sort : — 

BKUSSELS  TO  LILLE. 

RRADSIIAW’S  RAILWAY  GUIDE. 

“  1  have  some  memorv^  of  my  early  school ; 

It  does  not  need  to  say  how  long  ago! 

And,  not  being  idiotic,  or  a  fool, 

lx*arn’d  A,  B,  C,  as  most  yoiin^  urchins  do. 

I  dare  say  at  the  time  1  thought  it  tough. 

But  did  it ;  then  in  progress  working  on, 

(frammar,  French,  Latin,  Algebra,  and  stuff. 

With  Mathematics,  all  in  turn  were  done. 

Then  men  and  things,  life’s  hardest  task  of  all ! 

Came,  trying  heart  and  liead  ;  and  thick  and  fast. 

Work  o'day  lessons — strifes  political ; 

And,  weary  toil  I  learning  t’  unlearn  the  past. 

Alas!  in  life's  full  prime,  1  fail  and  fall. 

For  ‘  Bradshaw  ’  beats  me  out  and  out  at  last  I” 
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Curiosities  of  History  ;  With  New  Lights.  A  Book  for  Old  and  Young.  By 
John  Tiinbs,  F.S.A.  London  :  Kent  and  Co. 

This  is  altof^etlier  a  most  engaging  and  useful  little  puLlieation,  in 
wliicli  historical  incidents  are  sketched  with  equal  accuracy  and 
liveliness.  To  any  of  our  readers  who  is  desirous  of  inspiring  any 
young  person  under  his  charge  with  a  taste  for  history,  or  (to  be 
sure  a  more  doubtful  purpose  than  the  former)  who  wishes  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  stock  of  historical  anecdotes  and  curiosities,  wo  can 
unhcsitiitingly  recommend  ]\lr.  Timbs’  volume. 


The  Tent  and  the  Khan:  A  Journey  to  Sinai  and  Palestine.  By  Robert  W. 

Stewart,  D.D.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Eilinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  & 

Sons. 

Sad  experience  has  made  most  critics  exceedingly  distrustful  of 
works  on  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Their  name  is  legion ;  and  their 
value,  if  avo  except  the  questionable  qualilication  of  seeing  one’s 
lucubrations  in  black  print,  is  generally  very  small  indeed.  Few 
possess  the  needful  preparation  for,  or  the  faculty  or  the  means  of 
making  observations ;  fewer  still  have  the  talent  of  well  record¬ 
ing  them.  No  doubt  a  visit  to  localities  with  which  associations  so 
sacred  are  connected  will  be  regarded  by  most  persons  as  an  era  or 
a  great  chajiter  in  their  personal  history;  interesting  and  important 
to  themselves  and  their  friends,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  ])ublic. 
However,  let  us  hope  the  evil  of  multiplied  accounts  of  tours  in  the 
East  is  abating.  No  doubt  “the  trade”  could  enlighten  us  on  the 
causes  of  this  improvement,  and  inform  us  how  many  prospects  of 
imparting  information  of  this  kind  have  been  prematurely  blighted 
by  cold  and  ])rosaic  calculations  carried  on  in  dingy  back  rooms. 

Entertaining  such  suspicions,  the  reader  will  scarcely  wonder 
that  we  should  have  addressed  ourselves  with  some  measure  of  fear 
to  the  book  before  us.  Though  fully  aware  of  the  many  and  great 
accomplishments  of  Dr.  Stewart,  and,  from  brief  jiersonal  contact 
with  him,  of  his  vivacity  and  candour — invaluable  qualities  in  a 
traveller — we  were  not  ))re])ared  to  find  all  our  ajijuehensions  so 
fully  dissipated,  and  our  hojies  so  far  suq)as8ed.  Dr.  Stewart  has 
furnished  us  with  a  volume  which  we  can  confidently  recommend 
both  to  the  student  and  to  the  traveller.  He  has  j)roved  himself  a 
careful  student,  a  ])ainstaking  and  accurate  observer,  a  judicious 
and  trustworthy  narr.ator,  and — most  diflicult  of  all — a  not  un¬ 
successful  explorer.  Hesides,  ho  has  thrown  a  peculiar  charm 
about  his  narrative.  'J’he  most  dry  details  are  lit  up  by  anec¬ 
dote  or  “ and  a  fascination  rarely  found  in  books  of  this 
class  hangs  about  almost  everything  he  records.  'J’ho  reader 
forgets  that  he  sits  in  his  study ;  he  is  carried  on,  ))age  after  page, 
as  if  he  listened  to  an  oral  narrative,  or  saAv  in  a  panorama  tlie 
scenes  described.  Nor  are  the  pictorial  details  over-crowded.  We 
only  state  our  serious  and  sober  conviction  when  (from  a  pretty 
extensive  acquaintance  wdth  this  class  of  literature)  we  assert  that 
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that  lie  has  always  convinced  us  of  the  correctness  of  his  views, 
lint  they  arc  at  least  never  urp^ed  in  the  language  of  overweening 
contidence,  nor  are  they  undeserving  of  serious  attention  and  exa¬ 
mination.  rro])ortionately,  he  has  bestowed  most  labour  on  tliat 
]>art  of  his  volume  which  details  his  journey  through  the  Arabian 
ilesert.  As  a  devout  traveller,  he  makes  frequent  reference  m>t 
only  to  Seri])tuial  events  but  also  to  the  feelings  evolved  by  a  vi.^it 
to  such  localities.  Ihit  all  this  is  done  in  language  modest  and  iin- 
)>ressive,  calculated  to  deepen  the  interest  of  the  reader,  and  to  throw 
additional  light  on  Scripture  narratives.  Another  feature  which 
deseiwes  mention  is  that  our  author  earefully  abstains  from  theo¬ 
rising  on  subjects  with  which  he  is  either  not  suflieiently  acquainte  d, 
or  on  which  we  possess  not  suflicient  information.  It  is  almost  a 
]>ity  that  J )r.  Stewart's  residence  at  Leghorn  had  deprived  him  of 
the  opportunity  of  “revising  the  press.”  Jiad  this  l»een  possible 
he  would  certainly  not  have  spoken  of  the  celebrated  Nestorian 
merchant  ( 'osmas  Indicopleastcs,  whose  “  Topographia  diristianike  ’’ 
is  the  great  authority  for  the  (  hristiau  statistics  of  his  age  in  the 
Last,  as  “(/a  Arab  inerchant  named  (\>smas  Jndicojdeasteti.'’' 

in  a  “  brief  notice  ”  the  reader  will  not  expect  more  detailed  criti¬ 
cism,  but  we  may  be  indulged  in  one  quotation — by  way  of  “  ])oint- 
ing  a  moral  ”  : — 

“  As  my  purse  is  by  no  means  of  ]>lethoric  dimensions,  the  jour¬ 
ney,  as  originally  planned,  was  to  bo  confined  to  ralestine;  but  on 
mv  intent i(»n  becoming  known  accidentallv  to  the  kind  relative  to 
whom  tliis  volume  is  dedicated  (J.ord  Llantyre),  he,  in  the  hand- 
siuuest  manner,  insisted  on  bearing  the  whole  expense,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  journey  should  be  extended  to  Lgyi>t  and  the  desert 
of  Sinai.  'J'hough  no  man  shrinks  more  sensitively  than  that  noble¬ 
man  fnuu  hearing  his  genennis  deeds  publicly  pantded,  it  would  be 
doing  violence  to  my  own  feelings  to  ]\ass  this  one  over  unnoticed  ; 
and  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  withholding  an  exanqde  which 
many  whom  (h»d  has  blessed  with  abundant  means  might  imitate 
with  great  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  congregations  to  which 
they  belong,  by  putting  it  in  the  ]iower  of  their  clergyman  to 
complete  tlieir  sacred  studies  by  a  personal  examination  of  Liblo 
lands.” 


Tmf.  Strawiu'.rry  tiliRL.  With  other  Thoughts  and  Fancies  in  Verse,  by  11.  M. 
l\athl)one,  Authoress  of  “  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby.”  Jiondon : 
lA>nginan  and  ('o. 

SiMi'i.ioirY  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  these  poems;  and  it,  in 
leading  them,  we  are  occasionally  inclined  to  think  it  carried  to 
excess,  our  disa])proval  is  quickly  softened  as  we  come  upon  some 
delicate  and  fender  redeeming  touch,  ^^  ordsworth  is  evidently  the 
favourite  poet  and  model  of  the  writer.  There  is  much  ])ictures(pie 
sketching  of  our  Ihiglish  scenery  in  the  volume,  which  makes  it 
very  pleasant  reading.  Many  of  tlie  poems  are  founded  on  domestic 
incidents  and  relationshij>s,  which,  though  naturally  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  family  of  the  writer,  will  doubtless  kindle  sym¬ 
pathetic  feelings  ill  hearts  awake  to  the  sweet  charities  of  life. 
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iEsciiYLUS,  ex  novissima  recensione  Frederici  A.  Paley,  accessit  verhorum  qiur 
praecipue  notanda  suiU  et  noiuiimm  index.  Gintabrigiir  :  Deighton,  ct 
Soc.  Londini;  Whittaker  et  Sac. ;  Bell  et  Daldy,  IS.OS. 

Tins  is  the  first  vcdtnne  of  a  series  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
now  issuing;  from  the  Cambridge  University  Press.  It  is  intended 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  cheai)ness  and  a  commodious  form 
with  a  well-printed  and  carefully-edited  text.  Judging  from  the 
specimen  before  us,  this  edition  of  the  classiiis  ]>romises  to  he  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  of  a  pocket  size  that  has  yet  appeared. 


SkLKCTIONS  FUOM  the  CoUUESPOXDEXCE  of  P.  E.  II.  OuLYSON,  Esq.  Edited 
by  the  Author  of  “  The  Eclipse  of  Faith.  *  New  Edition.  London  :  I.onginan 
&  Co.  1858. 

Wk  are  glad  to  find  that  a  new  edition  of  ^Ir.  (Jreyson’s  Corre¬ 
spondence  has  been  called  for  within  little  more  than  twelve  months 
from  its  first  appearance.  As  we  took  an  early  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  our  opinion  of  its  merits,  we  shall  merely  give  an  extract 
or  two  from  the  editor’s  preface  to  the  second  edition. 

“Few  books  recently  issued  from  the  jiress  have  evoked  moio 
discordant  criticism  than  3Ir.  Cireyson’s  ‘  Letters.’  ’PIkw  are  very 
‘amusing,’  they  are  very  ‘ stupid,’  they  are  very  ‘profound,’  they 
are  very  ‘shallow.’  According  to  one  critic,  no  real  correspondence 
was  ever  so  dull;  according  to  another,  eipially  disposed  to  (‘on- 
demn,  though  on  other  grounds,  ‘they  are  very  lively  and  ])leasant 
reading.’  ‘No,’ cries  a  third,  rather  notorious  for  sceptical  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  shocked  at  Mr.  Greyson’s  egregious  want  of  ‘charity  ’ 
in  the  treatment  of  ‘secularism,’  they  are  ‘too  otlensive  to  be  dull,’ 
forgetting  that  his  own  columns  too  often  prove  that  it  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  both.  If  you  believe  some  writers,  ^Ir.  Greyson's 
‘  Letters’  are  full  of  ‘wit,  logic,  and  imagination,’  to  a  degree  Mr. 
(Jreyson  himself  would  never  have  suspected,  excei)t  for  such 
critical  aid.  If  you  believe  others,  his  leasonings  are  full  of 
‘shallow  sophisms,’  and  his  humour  and  wit  (such  as  they  are)  of 
the  most  contemptible  kind.  According  to  one,  nothing  can  be 
more  ‘prosy’  than  Mr.  Greyson ;  according  to  another,  who  laughs 
at  the  critic  for  s.aying  so,  few  writers  are  more  ‘  ])i(piant  and  fresh.’ 
His  style,  in  one  critic’s  estimate,  is ‘genuine,  racy  Fnglish  ;’  in 
that  of  another,  it  abounds  in  ‘slip-slop’  and  ‘balderdash,’  and  all 
sorts  of  vulgarisms.  In  short,  seldom  has  there  been  such  a  Babel 
(»f  criticism  as  this  poor  book  has  ]>rovoked.”  Bp.  v.  vi. 

.  .  .  .  “  The  editor  was  one  day  expressing  to  a  friend  his 

amusement  at  the  strangcly-discordant  opinions  of  the  press.  ‘Do 
you  not  see  the  reason  (»f  it?’  was  the  reply;  ‘the  periodicals  that 
are  the  most  angry — that  assume  the  most  solemn  airs — are  those 
that  usually  advocate  latitudinarian  o]»inions  on  religion  ;  some  of 
them  are  of  distinctly  infidel  character.  It  is  the  of  Mr. 

Greyson’s  letters  that  is  so  otlensive;  and  though  such  malter  oecai- 
pies  but  a  third  or  so  of  the  whole,  and  only  ojiinions,  not  jKOsons, 
are  attacked,  it  would  be  (piito  sutlicient  to  make  these  critics  angry. 
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even  if  the  literary  part  had  had  ten  times  the  merit :  for  there  are  no 
perhons  so  thin-skinned,  when  their  opinions  are  attacked,  as  this 
chiss  of  men,  who  yet  would  fain  he  supposed  superior  to  all  such 
sensitiveness.’ 

“  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ‘odium  theologicum  ’  is  apt  to  be 
bitter  enough  even  in  those  who  have  a  theology,  but  it  is  never  so 
bitter  as  in  those  who  have  none  !”  I’p.  viii.  ix. 


Shakfsi’eark  AM)  THE  Bible.  By  the  Kev.  T.  R.  Eaton,  M.A,  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  (Who  dedicates  this  work,  with  filial  regard,  to  his 
Father.)  London  :  James  Blackwood,  Paternoster  Row.  1858. 


'i’liKUK  is  not  much  in  this  little  book  ;  but  what  is  in  it  is  good,  like 
the  contents  of  a  new-laid  egg.  The  object  of  the  author  is,  “  to 
show,  by  new  evidence,  the  vastness  of  Shakespeare’s  Hil)le  lore 
and  this  he  does  by  citing  those  ]>assages  from  Holy  Writ  to  which 
the  poet  makes  allusion  in  his  dramas.  The  only  stalement  of  tho 
author  to  which  we  should  feel  dis])osed  to  demur  is,  that,  to  the 
Reformation,  all  tho  credit  should  be  given  of  saturating  tlio  popular 
literature  of  this  country  with  knowledge  of  Scripture  facts.  Now, 
it  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that,  all  through  the  dark  ages, 
England  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  countries,  as  well  as  one 
of  tho  most  religious;  and,  further,  that  nearly  all  the  literature  of 
the  comnuHi  peojde,  though  not  the  simple  text  of  Scripture,  was 
largely  overlaid  with  Scri}>ture  allusion  and  teaching.  At  tho  same 
time,  we  gladly  and  thankfully  own  that,  to  tho  Reformation  wo 
are  indebted  for  a  free  and  oj)en  llible ;  and,  to  the  fact  that 
Warwickshire  was  a  nest  of  Puritanism,  the  probability  that 
Shakespeare’s  early  education  brought  him  under  the  most  salutary 
influences.  Mi-.  Eaton’s  book,  and  Mr.  Price’s  Wisdom  (tf  Sh(thespe<irt\ 
will  ])rove  ])leasant  comjianion-volumes  to  students  of  the  ])'>et. 
thie  of  the  novelties  of  Mr.  Eaton’s  volume  is,  the  dedication  on  tho 
title-j)age,  which  is  pleasant  to  observe  as  a  tribute  of  filial  affec¬ 
tion,  although  unusual  in  its  position. 


Kvkmncs  with  Jksus;  a  Sitics  of  Devotional  Readings  for  the  Closet  and  the 
Family.  By  the  late  William  Jay  of  Bath.  London  :  J.  K.  fehaw. 

Anoi  uku  memorial  volume,  which  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  flu* 
admirers  of  the  simplicity,  wisdom,  and  kindliness  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  venerable  William  day.  We  have  recognised  here  and 
there  some  sentences  very  characteristic,  both  in  thought  and 
expression,  of  their  author  ;  and  though  the  “  readings  ”  are  very  far 
from  l)eing  all  equally  e.xcellent,  none  can  be  read  without  profit. 


SoNcs  OF  THE  NicaiT.  Dublin:  Dublin  Tract  Repository.  London:  \\  ertheiin 
and  Macintosh. 

'Fuksk  religious  poems — ferming  a  small  pamphlet — are  replete 
with  good  and  soothing  Christian  thought,  clothed  in  musical  ver>e. 
'They  will  1h‘  acceptable  to  invalids  and  persons  in  sorrow. 


Ouu  monthly  chronicle  has  nsiially  been  “  of  the  earth,  eartliy 
Imt  fur  once  emperors,  politicians,  and  ecclesiastical  potentates  shall 
^ive  precedence  to  a  “  heavenly  vision.”  The  month  of  October, 
1858,  will  be  spoken  of  by  grey-headed  men  sixty  or  seventy  years 
hence  Jis  the  montli  of  the  “great  comet.”  Our  readers  may  be 
grateful,  perhaps,  if  we  remind  them  of  two  or  three  important  facts 
res])ccting  the  illustrious  visitc)!*  on  whose  fiery  presence  and  fierce 
retinue  all  Kngland  has  of  late  been  gazing.  The  comet  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  Donati,  a  Florentine  astronomer,  on  the  2nd  of  June 
last :  no  astronomical  predictions  had  prepared  the  world  for  its  ap¬ 
proach.  At  the  date  of  its  discovery  it  was  228,000,000  miles  from 
the  earth ;  in  8cj)tember  it  passed  within  the  earth’s  orbit,  on  the 
11th  of  that  month,  and  was  only  55,00O,0O()  miles  from  the  sun. 
The  average  length  of  its  tail  during  half  of  the  month  of  October 
was  40,000,000  miles;  and  Mr.  Hind  informs  us  that  241)5  years 
will  elapse  before  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  w'ill  again  have  an 
opportunity  of  wondeiing  at  its  splendour.  Who  can  venture  to 
imagine  what  will  be  at  that  time  the  condition  of  our  planet? 
Will  it  still  bo  oppressed  with  a  burden  of  ignorance,  folly,  misery, 
and  sin?  Will  the  great  battle  between  (’hrist  and  Satan  be  still 
raging  tumultuously  from  sea  to  sea  and  polo  to  polo?  Or  will  the 
“  elements  ”  have  melted  before  then  with  a  “  fervent  heat,”  and  the 
regenerated  earth,  having  passed  through  a  baptism  of  fire,  be 
bathed  in  a  glory  whose  lustre  shall  quench  the  dim  radiance  of  the 
“wandering  star?”  Or  will  desolation  and  black  ruins  alone  bo 
left  to  tell  where  once  the  sources  and  struggles  of  humanity  had 
place,  and  where  the  agency  and  death  of  Oxk  in  whom  the  Finite 
and  the  Infinite  intermingled  were  awfully  accomplished  ?  “Who 
shall  live  when  these  things  shall  be  ?” 

Meanwhile  our  true  work  lies  in  making  this  bad  w’orld  better — 
rebuking  its  sins,  instructing  its  ignonnicc,  and  consoling  its 
sorrows.  During  the  last  month  the  second  great  c<mfcrence  of  the 
National  Association  fur  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  has  been 
held,  from  whose  labours  some  help — not,  perhaps,  so  gig.antic  as  its 
ardent  friends  predict — may  be  fairly  anticipated  towards  the  doing  of 
this  work.  Lord  Prougham’s  Address  on  Popular  Literature  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  significant  part  of  the  ])roceeding8  :  we  like  his 
lordship’s  generous  appreciation  of  the  real  merit  of  many  of  the  cheap 
serials,  and  wish  we  could  honestly  join  him  in  his  fearlessness 
about  the  moral  influence  of  some  that  have  the  largest  circulation. 
It  is  not  gross,  palpable  immorality  that  corru])tH  our  popular  perio¬ 
dicals,  but  a  looseness  and  feebleness  of  moral  correction,  and  a 
pandering  to  an  unhealthy  and  most  degrading  craving  for  the 
pleasures  of  intellectual  excitement,  associated  with  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  or  inability  to  pay  the  lawful  and  natural  price  for  it.  ^J'ho 
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real  student  enjoys  an  intellectual  exLilaiatioii  iis  the  reward  of  bU 
mental  laWnr,  just  as  the  active,  vigorous  man  gets  a  quicker  puLsk* 
and  a  brighter  eye  and  more  joyous  spirits  as  the  reward  of  his 
muscmlar  exertion  ;  the  patrons  of  much  of  our  cheap  literature,  like 
the  drunkard,  try  to  get  their  pleasure  by  the  easier  process  of  dram 
drinking ;  and  a  wretchedly  morbid  (x>ndition  of  intellect  and  heart 
is  the  just  and  inevitable  j)enalty. 

The  bishoj^  have  been  unusually  interesting  of  late.  llie 
Bishop  of  Oxford  has  denounced  the  confessional,  and  our  ancient 
friend  of  Kxeter  has  been  proving  in  the  most  siitisfactory  manner 
tluit  his  “ruling  jiassion”  is  likely  to  l>e  “strong  in  death.”  His 
lordship  has  been  obliged  at  last  to  consecrate  the  cemetery  at 
Tiverton,  although  the  wall  which  ho  thought  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  peace  and  sanctity  of  the  church’s  dead  fixuu  the  unhal¬ 
lowed  dust  of  infidels  and  dissenters  has  not  been  erected.  A  b<nin- 
dary  there  is,  according  to  parliamentary  requirement,  but  an  effec¬ 
tual  bulwark  hiis  not  been  provided.  His  lordship,  liowever,  w;is 
only  the  more  earnest  in  maintaining  the  invisible  and  spiritual 
distinction  between  hallowed  and  unhallowed  gi\»und.  Terrible 
visions  seem  to  have  haunted  his  aged  vision  conceniing  the  hori\>rs 
that  might  be  witnessed  at  some  future  time  on  the  turf  which  has 
not  been  stuictified  by  his  mysterious  l>encdiction.  And  yet  we  sup- 
jK)se  that  the  gra.ss  is  as  green,  and  that  the  dewdrops  are  as  bright, 
that  the  l»ee  hums  as  merrily  over  the  flowers,  and  that  the  flowers 
theni'iclves  are  as  graceful  in  form,  and  have  tints  as  delicate,  in  the 
ground  the  bishop  has  never  blessed,  as  within  the  happy  limits 
which  all  nonconformist  heretics  are  forbidden  to  transgress.  \Ve  shall 
1)0  comforted  if  sunlight  and  shower,  the  syml)ols  of  Hod’s  benedic¬ 
tion,  still  descend  on  the  graves  of  our  friends  who  sleep  in  Jesus, 
though  the  benediction  of  the  bishop  is  denied  them.  W’a  tru^t 
that  none  of  the  vials  of  vitriol  which  his  lordship  pi>urcd  out  on 
the  unconsecrated  soil  mingled  their  contents  with  the  gracious 
influences  which  were  meant  to  distil  on  the  neighlvuring  earth. 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  has  l>een  fully  installed  as  Pegeiit,  and  the 
react ionarv  iH)licv  of  the  late  ministrv’  will  now  be  effect uallv 
checked  and  revenged. 

Wo  entreat  our  readers  to  give  an  honest  and  careful  perusiil  to 
lionl  C’anning’s  defence  of  his  policy  in  Oude.  For  ourselves,  we 
had  a  j>orfect  conviction  l)efore  we  read  it  that  the  proclamation 
which  called  forth  the  Kllenl>orough  despatch  Wiis  both  expedient 
and  just ;  but  we  rejoice  that  the  gi->vernor-general  has  been  able, 
with  such  admirable  temper,  such  firmness  and  modesty,  to  meet  and 
cr\ish  the  insolent  and  wicked  manifesto  which  w;is  intended  to 
drive  him  from  power.  Lord  Canning  may  rest  secure  that  history 
will  do  honotir  both  to  his  government  and  to  his  noble  detonce 
of  it. 


